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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 


apparatus, or other work of lit- 


erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject Of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California 
1915, Section 623 
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Embassy Row recalls the age when 
TRL LMC Mee mga aa eT aT 
from Europe to nations around the world. 
RLM ee ae TT ae 
LRU a MOR LOY 
Ce ACU TLS RMR LAY eT (Ng 
Embassy Row...reflecting the tradition 


of entertaining in the grand style. 


The Embassy Row Collection is 
TOLLE a mma LAT ap 
Bernhardt is a 111-year-old maker yf 
RECS CRMC MTNA ate Tart ee 
OURO mT contemporary. 
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1.877.307.9760 
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Furniture Makers Since 1889 
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CONTEMPORARY CARPETS FOR THE ANTIQUE CARPET LOVER 


AUSTIN, TX © 512. 499. 0456 
DAVID ALAN RUGS 


BERKELEY, CA * 510. 526. 1087 
EMMETT EILAND RUGS 


BOSTON, MA ® 617. 262. 1529 
DECOR INTERNATIONAL 


BRATTLEBORO, VT ® 802. 257. 0471 
A CANDLE IN THE NIGHT 


BUFFALO AREA, NY © 716. 634. 2727 
KNOT BY KNOT 


CHADDS FORD, PA ¢ 610. 388. 6150 
HOLLY PETERS ORIENTAL RUGS 


CHARLOTTE, NC # 704. 375. 5101 
GABRIEL, MENEFEE & ASSOC. 


The naturally dyed carpets of 


CH O, iL © 312. 467. 1490 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


S, TX.* 214. 748. 5180 
TAJZOY ORIENTAL RUGS 


DENVER, CO * 303. 320. 6363 
SHAVER-RAMSEY 

HOUSTON, TX * 713, 528. 2666 
MATT CAMRON RUGS 

& TAPESTRIES 


SAS CITY AREA * 913. 362. 2006 
DY & YAZDI ORIENTAL RUGS 


ST 973. 425. 2800 
RUG & } ll 


S2U 


NEW YORK, NY © 212. 674. 1144 

DELRAY BEACH, FL © 561. 279. 7777 

AT HARRODS, LONDON # (+ 44) (20) 7730. 1234 
ABC CARPET & HOME 


PHILADELPHIA, PA ® 215. 849. 8030 
BRYN MAWR, PA ¢ 610. 527. 8260 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


PITTSBURGH, PA # 412. 422. 0300 
O’BANNON ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RED BANK, NJ © 732. 212. 1232 
RUG DECOR 


ROCHESTER, NY © 716. 325. 3110 
THOS. R. PADDOCK 
ORIENTAL RUG EXCHANGE 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA, CA * 800, 707. 7847 
ALEXANDER’S DECORATIVE RUGS 


SANTA FE, NM @ 505. 982. 5152 e 
SANTA FE ORIENTAL RUGS 


SANTA MONICA, CA @ 310. 451. 9008 
DON BLATCHFORD CARPETS & AR 


SEATTLE, WA ® 206. 292. 1115 
DRISCOLL ROBBINS ORIENTAL CARP! 


SEATTLE AND BELLEVUE, WA ® 206. 624. 62! 
PORTLAND, OR ¢ 503. 227. 8371 
PANDE CAMERON 


WASHINGTON, DC ® 202. 328. 8440 
TROCADERO TEXTILE ART 
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Cover: A garden pavil- 
ion in New York by 
Philip Johnson/Alan 
Ritchie Architects. 
Photography by Paul 
Warchol. See page 242. 
ABOVE RiGutT: The bar 
of the Hétel Meurice 
in Paris. Architecture 
by Jean-Loup Roubert 
and Nicolas Papamilti- 
ades. Interior design by 
Nicolas Papamiltiades. 
Photography by Mari- 
na Faust. See page 270. 
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200 FrerH AVENUE FIAT 
Ordered Glamour Sets Off a Contemporary 
Art Collection 
Interior Design by Bray-Schaible 
Text by Susan Cheever 
Photography by Scott Frances 


208 ARCHITECTURE: MALIBU CoMPOSITION 
A Play of Grids and Circles Embraces Its 
Oceanfront Site 
Architecture and Interior Design by 
Michael Graves, FAIA 
Text by Paul Goldberger 
Photography by Scott Frances 


218 ENGLISH DREAM IN WESTCHESTER 
Creating a Stone House with a Period Aura 
in the New York Countryside 
Architecture by Michael R. Davis, AIA 
Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by Durston Saylor 
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HIERARCHIES OF LIGHT IN NEw YorK 
Investing a Greek Revival Town House with 
a Progressive Modernist Spirit 
\rchitecture and Interior Design by 
Shelton, Mindel & Associates 
xt by Suzanne Trocmé 
raphy by Michael Moran 
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McMurtry Country 

The Author Builds a Literary Legacy 
in the Texas Town of Archer City 
Text by James Atlas 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


ARCHITECTURE: GARDEN VARIETY 

A Diaphanous Chain Link Pavilion Animates 
a New York Landscape 

Architecture by Philip Johnson/ 

Alan Ritchie Architects 

Text by Victoria Newhouse 

Photography by Paul Warchol 


MANHATTAN LiFe & TIMES 
Richard B. Stolley and His Wife, Lise, 
on Central Park West 

Interior Design by Rose Aiello 

Text by Susan Sheehan 

Photography by Billy Cunningham 


SOUTHERN CLASSIC 

Architectural Detail and Neutral Tones Define 
a Residence in South Carolina 

Interior Design by Thomas Pheasant 

Text by Susan Sheehan 

Photography by Durston Saylor 
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Can you imagine a world where 


you can take your shade with you? | 


We can. 


Starting at $29,465. 


As shown $33,940: 
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*MSRPs exclude $525 destination charge, tax, title and license. 130 Touring Model shown includes optional navigation system. Retailer sets actual price. **Navigation system available nationwide in July 2000. 
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A power rear sunshade. It allows 





you to reduce glare and cool the 








cabin, all without touching the air navigation system” that can not 

conditioning. And it’s just one of only show you the fastest way to 

the innovations you’ll find within get home, but help you choose a | 
the sanctuary of the Infiniti’ 130: restaurant along the way. In fact, | 
Innovations such as a driver’s seat if the 130 feels unlike any other 

that remembers where you prefer car you’ve ever driven, it’s not your il 
to sit. And an optional computer imagination. It was ours. The Infiniti 


130. It’s all the best thinking. 


Se ee ee 
















Own one and you’ll understand. 


00-582-4716 / infiniti.com / 130 CY/\> INFINITI 


"guires accurate GPS service to operate and function properly. Mapping may not be detailed in all areas. ©2000 Infiniti Division of Nissan North America, Inc. 
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260 THE WorLD OF RESIDENSEA 
A Unique Concept in Luxury Living 
Prepares to Launch 
Interior Design by Juan Pablo Molyneux 
and Nina Campbell 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Marina Faust 


266 ANTIQUES: IRISH GEORGIAN FURNITURE 
New Regard for the Distinctive Eighteenth- 
Century Pieces 
By William Rieder 


270 Horets: THE MEURICE RESPLENDENT 
A Legendary fewel in Paris Is Restored to Its 
Historical Luster 
Architecture by Jean-Loup Roubert and 
Nicolas Papamiltiades 
Interior Design by Nicolas Papamiltiades 
Text by Patricia McColl 
Photography by Marina Faust 


278 MILLENNIUM DOME 
Contemporary Interventions Transform a 
Manhattan Aerie 
Architecture and Interior Design 
by Stamberg Aferiat 
Text by Paul Goldberger 
Photography by Paul Warchol 


284 FLoripA RENAISSANCE 
Italianate Splendors Enrich a Villa in Naples 
Interior LD sign by Robert Denning 
Architecture by Kasimir Korybut 
Text by Suzanne Stephens 
Photography by Kim Sargent 
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A James Kelly color litho- 
graph. See page 98. 
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AD at LARGE 
Inside the Design World 


GUEST SPEAKER: J. M. COETZEE 
A House in Spain 


AD SuoppinG: EYE ON LONDON 
Annabelle Selldorf Shares Her Favorite Sources 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by Jim McHugh 


For CoLLectTors: ABSTRACT 
EXPRESSIONIST PRINTS 

Focusing on a Long-Overlooked Genre 
Text by Jeffrey Simpson 

Photography by John Lei 


AD TRAVELS: PORTUGAL'S PENA PALACE 
Visiting an Architectural Fantasy Above Sintra 
Text by Prince Michael of Greece 

Photography by Kees Hageman 
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An Eero Saarinen Complex Where the 
Future Is Now 

Text by Philip Nobel 

Photography by George Steinmetz 


Historic Housers: MARCEL PROUST 

AT ILLIERS-COMBRAY 

A Temple of Memory in the French Countryside 
Text by Judith Thurman 

Photography by Marina Faust 


AD ELECTRONICA: PALM READING 
Tiny Computers Bring the World to Your Fingertips 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 
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ESTATES FOR SALE 

Remarkable Properties in Malibu, Scotland, 
Hawaii, Santorini... 
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Pesca & CO. 


Introducing “Tiffany Palladium” bon e‘chin a dinnerwa 
ive-piec ce place ings, fr om $175 to $225. For more informa at 800-526-0649. 
Tiffany Br dal Regie ry is now on-line. Visi eee om o eae ngchannel.com 



































Through designers and architects. For showroom locations 1.800.932.4361 
942 Third Avenue * New York NY 10022 
www.scalamandre.com 
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www.sherlewagner.com 


60 EAST 57TH STREET, NEw YORK, NY 10022 TELEPHONE 212.758.3300 FACSIMILE 212.207.8010 
FOR INFORMATION CALL TOLL-FREE 888.9.WAGNER OR SEND $15. FOR A CATALOG OF OUR WORKS. 
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For nearly 

a century, 
Georg Jensen 
has been 

the ultimate 
choice in 
sterling 
flatware. 


allows you a 
choice of all 33 
Georg Jensen 
patterns, 

one piece at 

a time or in 
complete 

sets. 


W/itamcalo 

world’s 

largest 

inventory 

of old Georg Jensen 

silver and jewelry, we 

can save you as much as 

50 percent when you visit us at 
www.thesilverfund.com. 


Ula) ames aleF 
40 Bury Street, St. James, London 


www.thesilverfund.com 
Tollfree 877-224-5230 
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“Autumn in Paris” is the latest deluxe limited edition Serigraph-on-Canvas from Viktor Shvaiko. Created from over one hundred ~ 
hand drawn color plates, each has extensive hand painting, is individually numbered and signed by the artist. Also available, limited 
edition serigraphs on black Folio paper and Coventry white paper. “Autumn in Paris” is available at select fine art galleries through- 


out the United States and Canada. For the gallery nearest you, check the listings below or call Soho Editions at 443-394-6811. 


VILLAGE GALLERY 
Lake Forest, CA (949)768-8421 


P&C FINE ART 
Washington D.C. (703)698-8452 


KAVANAUGH ART GALLERY 
W. Des Moines, IA (515)279-8682 


ArT LEADERS GALLERY 
W. Bloomfield, MI (248)539-0262 


CAROL SCHWARTZ GALLERY 
Philadelphia, PA (215)247-6602 


JAMES BOND GALLERY 
Los Gatos, CA (408)395-1415 


NUANCE GALLERY 
Tampa, FL (813)875-0511 


GALLERIE HAWAII 
Kahana, HI (808)669-2783 


ATLAS GALLERIES 
Chicago, IL (312)649-0999 


GALERIE MICHELANGELO 
Las Vegas, NV (702)796-5001 


MAGNI FRAME 
Toronto, Canada (416)498-6689 


KENNETH BEHM GALLERY 
Seattle, WA (425)827-5599 


CENTRAL GALLERIES 
Cedarhurst, NY (516)569-5686 


Lori’s ART GALLERY 
Woodland Hills, CA (818)884-1110 


PICACADILLY’S AT THE FALLS 
Chagyin Falls, OH (490)247-2500 


HANSON GALLERY 
Carmel, CA (831)625-6142 


MERRITT YOUNG GALLERY 
Philadelphia, PA (610)645-9945 


WHITBREAD GALLERIES 
Dallas, TX (972)304-3336 


THE GALLERY 
Overland Park, KS (913)469-8001 


LARRY SMITH GALLERY 
W. Hollywood, CA (310)360-9135 


KINGLSEY ART GALLERY 
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SUNDOOK GALLERY 
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JANE ANTHONY GALLERY 
Newtown, PA (215)860-1227 


GALLERY ONE/ FILMORE PLAZA PU®BLIS HE 


Denver, CO (303)322-6383 By 
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COLLECTOR’S CORNER 
San Ramon, CA (925) 829-3428 





OJ GALLERY 
New York, NY (212)754-0123 





ARTIQUE GALLERY 
Pleasanton, CA (925)847-8799 


J.R. MOONEY GALLERIES 
San Antonio, TX (210)828-8214 


STEPHEN’S GALLERY 
Houston, TX (713)850-4447 
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Copyright © F.J. Hakimian. Any reproduction of this photograph is prohibited. 
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Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs (18th Century to Art Deco) 
: Period Tapestries 
Expert Restoration and Conservation 


136 East 57th Street 
New York, New York 10022 
Tel: 212.371.6900 Fax: 212.753.0277 


www.fjhakimian.com 











The Highlander” Bed 


M. CRAIG & COMPANY 


CABINETS KERS 





807 GERVAIS STREET * COLUMBIA, S C 29201 
803-254-5994 
www. mcraig.com 


Available through your intenor designer or architect 


Our comprehensive portfolio is available for $15.00 and 
can be credited at time of purchase. 


Features of the The Highlander™ are patent pending 
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a selectton of 


unique, handcrafted 


SJurniture 
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18TH CENTURY - ITALIAN & FRENCH COUNTRY - EMPIRE - EXECUTIVE 


Permanently Open to the Trade 502 North Hamilton Street High Point, North Carolina 27262 
Tel: 336.882.1880 Fax: 336.882.0322 www.giemme-stile.it 


ATLANTA, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, COSTA MESA, DALLAS, DENVER 
HOUSTON, MIAMI, MINNEAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH 
SAN DIEGO, SAN FRANCISCO, SCOTTSDALE, SEATTLE, ST.LOUIS, TROY 


“I NEVER EXPECTED 
POLITICAL COMMENTARY 
IN ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST.” 


» 


People ask me why I subscribe to A7- 


-chitectural Digest. Well, because your 


magazine helps me dream in the best 
possible taste, as in the world of “Trop- 
ical in New York” (July 2000). To think 
Michael Connors and Karen Reisler 
could create such a dwelling in NoHo 
is fascinating. 

Trupy LuyenDyk 

Farr Lawn, NEw JERSEY 


The August 2000 issue is just mar- 
velous. Every page is as interesting as 
the subject is beautiful. All my warm 
congratulations. 
SusAN Mary ALsop 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


As an artist living in northern Cali- 
fornia, I found that your August issue, 
Exotic Homes, captured my imagina- 
tion. The houses in Kenya, Ixtapa and 
Nepal are among my favorites. You‘have 
exquisite choices of locations, interior 
design, architecture and landscapes—all 
masterfully presented. 

Darcy Gray 

Ross, CALiFORNIA 


I have read your magazine for over two 
decades and feel that your August issue 
is exceptional, with its diverse interna- 
tional selection of interesting and exot- 
ic residences. 

CHARLOTTE K. LARSON 

Lakota BEACH, WASHINGTON 


I cried when I read “A Mustique Fan- 
tasy” (August). I never saw such effort 
and detail put into a house. The Mughal 
emperors would be proud. 

SEAN MurpHy 

VANCOUVER, B.C., CANADA 


I never expected to see unchallenged 
political commentary in the pages of 
Architectural Digest. In August's “A Viet- 
nam Renaissance,” Ambassador Doug- 
las “Pete” Peterson says, “Having been 
involved in the destruction of Vietnam, 
I came back here with the intention to 
help reconstruct, reconcile and repair.” 

continued on page 32 — 
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FAMILY JEWELER SINCE 1916 
1039 Valley Fair Shopping Center, Santa Clara, CA 95050 
408-247-1767 
1258 Broadway Plaza, Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
925-935-0940 


, FOR A BREITLING CATALOG PLEASE CALL 800.641.7343 5 ne a | 1 ie | iN G 
www.breitling.com iksseyel 





MANHATTAN 
ART & ANTIQUES 
CENTER 


The Nation's Largest and Finest Antiques Center. Over 100 Galleries offering Period 
Furniture, Jewelry, Silver, Paintings, Americana, Orientalia, Africana and other Objéts d'Art. 
Open Daily 10:30-6, Sun. 12-6 * Convenient Parking * Open to the Public 

a PRESENTS 


Group of late 
19th and early 
20th century 
Ikebana baskets, 
masterfully 
shaped and 
woven. 
Exhibitors at the 
ARTS OF PACIFIC ASIA SHOW. 
Stand D-7. Sept. 21-24, ‘00. 


oats LTD 


Antique Arts of Japan 
1050 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10022 * Galleries 55, 56 & 58 
Flying Cranes Antiques Ltd: 212-223-4600 * Fax: 212-223-4601 * E-Mail: flyingcranes@netlink1.net 
Manhattan Art & Antiques Center: 212-355-4400 * Fax: 212-355-4403 » www.the-maac.com * E-Mail: info@the-maac.com 


RARE MODERN MASTER TAPESTRIES 


The 


Kahan 
Gallery 


LEGER, “Le Bonheur” 
1954, Aubusson Tapestry 
60” x 49” 


at 73 St., Mezzanine Level, NYC 10021 


922 son 
1020 Madison oo 78" St. (By Appointment) 
Rie (212) 744-1490 Fax (212) 744-1598 www.janekahan.com 
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I had many close friends who lost their 
lives in Vietnam, not because they were 
trying to destroy the Vietnamese citi- | 
zens but because they were trying to | 
give them a nation based on democratic | 


ment is one that is disrespectful to all 
men and women who served with honor | 
during the Vietnam War. 
ROGER BEEDY 

FosTer City, CALIFORNIA 


Your August issue is the most gorgeous 
I’ve ever seen. Each home is more beau- 
tiful than the last, with “Idyllic Days 
Above Ixtapa” as the crowning jewel. } 
The magazine is rich in the pure beauty 
of the architecture and the surroundings. 
Mary Rayes 

La JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 


I love to read Architectural Digest. The 
pictures are fantastic and provide an es- 
cape from everyday life. I reach for your 
magazine to relax and dream a little. 
When I finished with your latest edi- 
tion (August), I felt as though I- had 
been on vacation. 

JEAN GAMBINO 

St. Louts, Missouri 


Thank you for the excellent feature on 
our Pangkor Laut Estates at Marina Bay 
(Hotels, August). We were especially 
pleased with the outstanding photogra- 
phy that accompanied the article. It is 
wonderful to be noted by such a presti- 
gious publication. We would like to give 
our phone number in Malaysia to your 
readers, should they wish to make reser- 
vations: 605-699-1000. 
Mark YEOH 
Kuaa Lumpur, MALaysIA 


My favorite article in your August issue 
was “Modernism with Seoul.” ’'m a big 
fan of modernism, and the article is 
wonderful inspiration for my work. 
JEYNA BROOKS 

BELLEVUE, WASHINGTON 





The editors invite your 
comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 

6300 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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AVAILABLE THROUCH INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS. 
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Letters Patent of Our several Offices granted ta cach of Us respectively by 
The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty do by these Presents grantand 


assign unto Clive Christian the Armorial Lnsigns 
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acca SHOWROOMS 
Lonvon Anightsbridge 020 7581 9200 
Cuesuire Nantwich 01270 626869 
Hampsuire Perersfield 01730 262314 
Essex Brentwood 01277 223016 
Sussex Handeross 01444 401277 
Lancasuire Leigh 01942 601003 
Lercesrersuire Lescester 01162 702713 
Kener Bromley 020 8462 5638 
BirminGuam Sutton Coldfield 0121 3520343 
Yorksuire Beverley 01482 867856 
Groucesrersuire Cheltenham 01242 243731 
Mipotesex Uxbridge 01895 468888 
Herrrorpsuire St Albans 01727 847631 
Kenv Tunbridge Wells 01892 619550 
Scortann Edinburgh 0131 557 2529 
ScorLaNnn Aberdeen 01224 638222 
NYore Nm OO TO CLAY MEAaROR 
Cuannet Istanps Jersey 01534 746506 


UMERICAN SHOWROOMS 


New York Manhattan (212) 570 6371 
New Yor Long Island (516) 365 2885 
Connecricut Greenwich (203) 629 9417 
Froripa Dania Beach (954) 926 5887 
Froripa Palm Beach (561) 691 9454 
S. Caroutna Columbia (803) 779 0061 
Catirornia Beverly Hills (310) 854 3862 
CatikoRNia Laguna Niguel (949) 831 3571 
ARIZONA Scottsdale (480) 421 9898 
D.C. Washington (202) 314 5700 
Intinois Chicago (312) 755 1075 
Massacuusetrs Boston New Showroom 
Froripa Naples New Showroom 
CauirorNia San Francisco New Showroom 


Nevapa Las Vegas New Showroom 
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Vana ane SHOWROOMS 


France Paris 01 4548 5 
BetGium Antwerp 03 se y 
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~GREECE Athens 01 802 eed 

IRELAND Dublin 01 672 5035 

Israet Tel Aviv 03 518 fort 
Russta Moscow New Showroom 
Spain Marbella New Showroom 
Tue Gute Dubai New Showroom 


PRADE ENQUIRIES 
LonDON Martin Warbrick 01727 841128 
New York Robert Hughes (212) 570 9026 
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singer-songwriter Michael Feinstein in Los Angeles. In Puerto Rico, Paul Theroux re- 
ports on an idyllic small hotel, and in Seattle, fonathan Raban examines some surprising 
effects of dot-com wealth. Our masthead has new interest as well. Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning critic Paul Goldberger joins us as executive editor, architecture, and noted biogra- 
phers Gerald Clarke and fean Strouse come aboard as contributing writers. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is currently writ- 


ing Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward. 


JAMEs ATLAS, an editor and 
novelist, is the author of 
Delmore Schwartz: The Life of 
an American Poet and The 
Great Pretender. His book on 
Saul Bellow, Bellow: a Biogra- 
phy, will be published by Random House 

in October. 
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SUSAN CHEEVER is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. Her memoir Note 
Found in a Bottle was published last year by 
Simon & Schuster. 


J. M. Coerzes is the author of eight novels, 
including Waiting for Barbarians, Life & 
Times of Michael K and, most recently, Dis- 
grace. Among the awards he has won are the 
Booker Prize, the Jerusalem Prize and the 
Prix Femina Etranger. 


Bitty CUNNINGHAM, an Architectural Digest 
contributing photographer, is teaching 

a course in October called Photography 
with Awareness: Framing the Self at the 
International Center of Photography 


in New York. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


| When one thinks of Robert Redford, it’s usually in‘a setting out of 
| the American West: his longtime retreat in Sundance, Utah, for 
example. Next month we visit Redford in a more urban environ- 
ment—his apartment in Manhattan. Designed by Clodagh, Red- 
ford’s city spaces blend the spirit of Sundance with a contemporary 
New York style. The November issue also features a new project by Gwathmey Siegel 
in Malibu; Evelyn and Leonard Lauder’s Palm Beach house, updated by Thad Hayes; 
party planner, author and television host Colin Cowie’s Manhattan apartment; and 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 





PauL GOLDBERGER is the executive editor, 
architecture, of Architectural Digest. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT ts an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


Parricta McCOLt, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer based in Paris, has writ- 
ten about style for The New York Times Mag- 
azine and the International Herald Tribune. 


VicTroriA NEWHOUSE is an architectural 
historian. Her book Towards a New Museum 
was published in 1998 by The Monacelli Press. 


Pur Nose, a New York—based writer 
and a contributing editor to Metropolis and 
Architecture, is the recipient of the 1995 Buell 
Prize for architecture writing. His work has 
appeared in The New York Times and Dwell. 


PRINCE MICHAEL OF GREECE is the author 
of The Crown Jewels of Europe, Imperial 
Palaces of Russia, Nicholas and Alexandra: The 
Family Albums and La Bouboulina. Living with 
Ghosts is his latest book. 


WILLIAM RIEDER is a curator of European 
sculpture and decorative arts at the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


SUSAN SHEEHAN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of seven 


books, including the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Is There No Place on Earth for Me? 


JEFFREY SIMPSON, the antiques editor for 
Architectural Digest, is the author of The Hudson 
River 1850-1918, American Elegy: A Family 
Memoir and Chautauqua: An American Utopia. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, the special corres- 
pondent for Architectural Record, is teaching 
a seminar on architectural criticism at 
Barnard College. 


JuprirH THURMAN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Isak Di- 
nesen: The Life of a Storyteller, which won a 
National Book Award. Her most recent biog- 
raphy is Secrets of the Flesh: A Life of Colette. 


SUZANNE TROCME writes frequently about 
design and architecture. Her upcoming 
book, Retro Home, will be published by 
Rizzoli early next year. 


NICHOLAS VON HorrMan is an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer. Among his many 

books are Make-Believe Presidents, Capitalist 
Fools and Citizen Cohn. 
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HITE GOLD. PIAGET'S 
UTOMATIC MOVEMENT 





730 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 1-800-359-4538 


BEYOND THE STYLE, 
THE EMOTION 


PIAGET 


GENEVE 1874 
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The Insignia Collection by 





DREXEL HERITAGE. 


HOME INSPIRATIONS 
www.drexelheritage.com 


‘or Your Nearest Showroom: 1.800.916.1986. To Order Catalogs Via MasterCard or Visa 1.828.433.3200. Dept. INOO ©2000 Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc. 
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The Corbel Collection by 


S 
DREXEL HERITAGE. 


HOME INSPIRATIONS 


www.drexelheritage.com 


for Your Nearest Showroom: 1.800.916.1986. To Order Catalogs Via MasterCard or Visa 1.828.433.3200. Dept. CBOO ©2000 Drexel Heritage Furnis 
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ADaLARGE 


URBAN AESTHETIC 


CUSTOM ae iN oS 


was bored stiff with Aubus- 

sons, and everything else 
seemed very bland, so I jumped 
at the chance to do a rug with 


character—one that I’d like and Pe gee a 


use,” Nicholas Haslam says of 
the piece he designed for The 
Rug Company (far right). 
Haslam is among the ten de- 
signers who have been asked to 
create an exclusive collection of 
limited-edition rugs for the Lon- 
don shop. Emily Todhunter 
and Nina Campbell are also 
part of the diverse group. Camp- 
bell’s rug (right) is a fresh take 


SY THE RUG COMPANY 


on a classic damask design. The 
Rug Company, 124 Holland 
Park Ave., London W11 4UE; 
44-20-7229-5148. 


PHOTOGRAPHY COU! 
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laire’s pieces have clean, 

urban lines,” Carey 

Maloney, of M (Group), 
says of the New York designer’s 
debut collection of furniture and 
upholstery. Claire Beaumont, 
who started out doing custom 
lighting 13 years ago, was in- 
spired by the residential boom 
in her Tribeca neighborhood. 
She decided to create accessible 
furnishings that combine classic 
good looks and modern styling. 

Maloney (left, on a cotton- 

upholstered daybed and near an 
ash table) is using a group of 
round stools covered in a cotton- 
and-raffia fabric for a converted 
19th-century stable in Greenwich 
Village. He adds, “The juxtapo- 
sition of contemporary shapes 
and traditional handwoven tex- 
tiles is just what we’re after for 
our city projects.” Claire Beau- 
mont, 466 Greenwich St., New 
York, NY 10013; 212/343-8727. 
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Claire Beaumont’s In- 
dex end tables and 
cherry-stained stool 
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CYNTHIA GREGORY. 
) A LEGENDARY FIGURE IN 
AMERICAN BALLET. 





. 


As a dancer, she left an indelible mark with the passion and grace of her performances. Qualities she now brings to her 
role as Chairman of Career Transition for Dancers. Those same qualities are also reflected in her chosen timepiece. 
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Rolex Lady-Datejust Officially Certified Swiss Chronometer. Enlarged for detail. 
For the name and location of an Official Rolex Jeweler near you, please call 1-800-36ROLEX. Rolex,W, Oyster Perpetual and Lady-Datejust are trademarks. www.rolex.com 
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ANICHING 


Fine inens and Home Furnishing 


lew York « Atlanta * Dallas * Highpoint * Los Angeles 
300. 553% 53109 
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CASSAT'T TROVE IN NEW YORK 


(ye the early 1900s re- 


nowned French art dealer 
Ambroise Vollard purchased a 
collection of studio etchings from 
a new client, Impressionist paint- 
er Mary Cassatt. The etchings, 
usually printed in editions of 
fewer than 25, were bought by a 
collector after Vollard’s death in 
1939 and have been kept hidden 
until now. 

Art dealers Marc Rosen and 
Susan Pinsky—both former 
heads of Sotheby’s print depart- 
ment 





had been tracking the 
collection for years and have re- 
cently acquired over 170 of the 
etchings, which are being offered 
through New York’s Adelson 
Galleries from November 10 to 
December 29. 


PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY ADELSON GALLERIES 


“She hand-applied the color,” 
Rosen says. “And no two prints 
are alike.” Adelson Galleries, The 
Mark hotel, 25 E. 77th St., New 
York, NY 10021; 212/439-6800. 
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Above and right, etch- 
ings by Mary Cassatt 
at Adelson Galleries 


uch like Samuel 

Botero himself, B&B 

International’s new 
line of home accessories is 
adventurous, diverse and very 
Colombian. “I love the mixture 
of materials,” says Botero (left, 
in the gallery). 

Owned by sisters Nuala and 
Anne Boylan, Manhattan’s B&B 
International Gallery has 15,000 
square feet of space that features 
an antiques and art division and 
two photography studios. The 


SOUTH AMERICAN STYLE 








new collection, B&B Home, 
combines Old World crafts- 
manship and modern styling. 

“The idea is to blend natural 
materials like goatskin and co- 
conut with precious metals and 
ornate detailing,” Nuala Boylan 
explains. Among Botero’s favorite 
items are a black-cedarwood- 
and-horn platter and coconut- 
and-horn serving pieces (above). 
B&B International Gallery, 601 
W. 26th St., New York, NY 
10001; 212/243-0840. 


continued on page 48 
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CHICAGO SHOWCASE 


ita Bucheit is one of the 

best sources for Bieder- 
meier, Vienna Secession and Art 
Déco,” Leslie Jones says of the 
Chicago gallery owner. Bucheit 
has loaned 15 pieces from her 
‘Thonet brothers collection to 
the Chicago Architecture Foun- 
dation for an exhibit titled 
“Thonet: Bentwood Furniture,” 
which runs from September 14 
to October 31. Rita Bucheit, 
449 N. Wells St., Chicago, IL 
60610; 312/527-4080. 






A Thonet brothers 


dle from Rita !ucheit 
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NAKASHIMA REVISITED 


y inspiration is drawn 

from the wood itself,” 

says furniture designer 
Mira Nakashima-Yarnall. “I 
look for creative construction 
solutions to accommodate the 
wood’s size, shape and usage.” 

Once Nakashima-Yarnall (left, 
at her compound) took over 
the New Hope, Pennsylvania, 
business founded by her father, 
George Nakashima, she worked 
to preserve and further his fa- 
mously organic designs, which 
he began creating more than 50 
years ago. She has recently added 
new pieces to her own collection, 
including the Ultimo bench in 
black walnut (left) and the Don- 
nely end table (right), which is 
made of California burl madrone 
and eastern cherrywood. 
“Mira is running her father’s 





SIMPLY ROSE TARLOW 


hey add a fresh feeling to 

the showroom,” Rose 
Tarlow says of her latest cre- 
ations, which feature a sleek 
new look. “I’m often associated 
with more traditional furniture, 
so it will be a challenge to have 
the public look to Melrose House 
































studio very respectfully, and she’s 
avoided commercialization,” says 
Alan Wanzenberg, who has 
long been a fan of Nakashima 
furniture. “She’s maintained the 
integrity of his work.” George 
Nakashima Woodworker, S.A., 
1847 Aquetong Rd., New Hope, 
PA 18938; 215/862-2272. 


for contemporary designs as 
well.” New items include a 
chinoiserie low table and the 
Chelsea mahogany-and-cane 
chair and ottoman (above). Rose 
‘Tarlow—Melrose House, 8454 
Melrose Pl., Los Angeles, CA | 
90069; 323/651-2202. 
continued on page 52 | 
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CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY’ 


ANTIQUE CARPETS FOR THE FINE HOME 
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True Art isTimeless | 


Serving a discriminating international clientele from the beautiful San Francisco a 


Inquiries & color catalog ($10), call 800-441-1332 « 6087 Claremont Avenue, Oakland, CA USA 946) 
Visit our beautiful Website: www.claremontrug.com 
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Craitic Ponzio 


SIGNATURE FRAME COLLECTION 


FRAME THE BEAUTY OF YOUR HOME 
___ EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH CUSTOM FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS 


© 1998 Larson-Jul 
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PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY DONZELLA GALLERY 
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aul Donzella of New 

York’s Donzella Gallery, 

a favorite source of mod- 
ernist pieces for designers such 
as David Kleinberg and Thad 
Hayes, has tapped into a col- 
lection of furniture whose so- 
cial significance almost equals its 
bearing on design history. 
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At Donzella, Eugene 
Schoen’s oak desk, top, | 
and silk-upholstered 
chaise longue, left 


In 1937 Washington, D.C., 
developer Morris Cafritz had a 
25-room Art Moderne house 
built for his Hungarian-born 
wife, Gwendolyn (above), who 
was adored by the capital’s me- 


dia during the 1940s and 1950s. 


He chose designer Eugene 
Schoen, best known for his use 


COUNTER BIENNALE IN PARIS 


of rare woods such as hornbeam 
and English bog oak, to create 
the interiors. 

‘The house, untouched since 
Cafritz’s death in 1988, has now 
been dismantled, and much of 
its contents, once used and ad- 
mired by presidents, ambassadors 
and the duke and duchess of 


Windsor, is being sold through 
Donzella. The gallery is show- 
ing such pieces as a rosewood 
side table, a violet-wood-and- 
sycamore console table and a set 
of 16 dining chairs in hornbeam 
and leather. Donzella Gallery, 
17 White St., New York, NY 
10013; 212/965-8919. 














or the first time in 24 years, 

Ariane Dandois, one of the 
most influential antiques deal- 
ers in Paris (AD at Large, Nov. 
1999), will not be present at the 
Paris Biennale. Instead she will 
hold her own exhibition at her 
new gallery just off the rue du 
Faubourg St.-Honoré. Dandois, 
whose clients include Peter 
Marino and Jacques Grange, 
will show the European Neo- 
classical furniture for which she 
is known, including French, 
Russian, Scandinavian and Ital- 


ian pieces. Among her newly 
acquired items is a ca. 1810 
mahogany secrétaire a abattant 
rumored to have been in Napo- 
leon’s residence on the island of 
Elba (left). 

Dandois says of her decision 
not to participate in the Bien- 
nale, “I didn’t want to be jump- 
ing back and forth between the 
gallery and the show, where I 
would have one-tenth the space.” 
Ariane Dandois, 92 rue du Fau- 
bourg St.-Honoré, 75008 Paris; 
33-1-43-12-39-39. 





At Ariane Dandois, a 
ca. 1800 Russian ma- 
hogany armchair with 
brass trim, above 

continued on page 60 
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homas Lavin has some- 
thing for everyone,” 
Linda Marder says of 


the new Los Angeles shop. “I’ve 
known him for six years, so I 
was thrilled to hear he was open- 
ing up his own space.” Marder 
(above) enjoys Lavin’s broad 
range and fresh point of view. 
“T saw the need for a multiline 
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showroom with a strong sense 
of style,” Lavin explains. The 
shop features pared-down pieces 
against a backdrop of antique 
carpets, cross-cultural accessories 
and contemporary art. Lavin also 
carries the Donald Kaufman 
Color Collection. Thomas Lavin, 
8935 Beverly Blvd., Los Ange- 
les, CA 90048; 310/278-2456. 








Linda Marder at 
Thomas Lavin, with |7 
Koch-Smith’s daybed 
and Petronio’s Key 
Largo chair 





At Thomas Lavin, Gary 
Hutton’s Ciao table 
and the Panneaux side 
table with glass panels 


continued on page 64 
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Well-known artist Simon Bull brings to life a 
brilliant celebration of color, mood, and 
beauty like no other. 











Bright New Day 


For more information on the artwork of 
Simon Bull, please call 1-800-366-3733 


| Once in a Ligelime Media Arts Group, Inc. 





521 Charcot Avenue 
Media Arts Group, Inc., is a publicly traded company listed on the NYSE (MDA). San Jose, CA 951 31 


| ©2000 Simon Bull, Media Arts Group, Inc., San Jose, CA. 
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FINEST 


hile many antiques deal- 

ers are drawn to a partic- 
ular period, Suzanne Golden’s 
taste will wander in the direc- 
tion of anything that carries the 
mark of a good design. “I sell a 
lot of 18th- and 19th-century 
European antiques,” says Gold- 
en (right, with a group of Neo- 
classical pieces). “But if I find a 
special Art Déco piece or some- 
thing beautiful from the 1940s, 
PI buy it.” 

Golden’s New York shop, 
which has been open since Jan- 
uary, attracts such clients as 
Victoria Hagan, who appreci- 
ates her selection of “simple, 
graphically driven items.” Gold- 
en has English, French, Belgian, 
Irish and Flemish furniture and 
accessories, as well as some ear- 
ly-20th-century French designs. 
Suzanne Golden Antiques, 306 
E. 61st St., New York, NY 10021; 
212/421-3733. 
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Above, a 19th-century 
récamier and an 18th- 
century console at 
Suzanne Golden 






VIETNAMESE VIEW IN LONDON 


Ithough Vietnamese-born 

Bich Tyler moved to 

London at the age of 18, 
she hasn’t lost touch with her 
roots. Her Walton Street shop, 
Nom, carries a mix of furniture 
and accessories that pay tribute 
to both her cultural heritage and 
her European sense of style. 

“We work with very talented 

craftspeople from Vietnam and 
combine their techniques with 
our idea of what the West wants,” 
says Tyler. Nom’s range of ce- 


ramics, hornware, lacquerware 
and garden furniture has estab- 
lished a steady following that 
includes Jean-Paul Gaultier, 
Donna Karan and Kelly Hop- 
pen, who admires the shop’s 
timeless designs. Nom, 150 
Walton St., London SW3 2JJ; 
44-1-20-7584-4158. O 


A collection of Viet- 
namese objects, left, 
and glazed earthen- 

ware, below, at Nom 
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S HE GETS OLDER HE 
finds himself grow- 
ing more and more 

crabby about language, about 
slack usage, declining stan- 
dards. Falling in love, for in- 
stance. “We fell in love with 
the house,” friends of his say. 
How can you fall in love with 
a house when the house can- 
not love you back, he wants 
to reply? Once you start 
falling in love with objects, 
what will be left of real love, 
love as it used to be? But 
no one seems to care. People 
fall in love with tapestries, 
with old cars. 

He would like to dismiss 
it, this neologism, this novel- 
ty, but he cannot. What if 
something is being revealed 
to him, some shift in the way 
people feel? What if the soul, 
which he had thought was 
made of timeless substance, 
is not timeless after all but is 
in the process of growing 
lighter, less serious, accom- 
modating itself to the times? 
What if falling in love with 
objects is no oddity any 
longer, for the soul—child’s 
play, in fact? What if people 
around him do indeed feel, 
with the aid of their new, up- 
dated souls, in respect of real 
estate, the ache that he asso- 
ciates with falling in love? 
What, furthermore, if his 
own crabbiness expresses not 
what he tells himself it 
does—an old-fashioned fas- 
tidiousness about language— 
but on the contrary (he looks 
the idea squarely in the face) 
envy, the envy of a man 
grown too old, too rigid, to 
ever fall in love again? 

The story of his own in- 
volvements with fixed prop- 
erty is easily told. In his life- 
time he has owned, serially, 
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two houses and an apart- 
ment, plus, for a while, in 
parallel, a seaside cottage. In 
all that history he can recol- 
lect nothing, by a long chalk, 
that he would grace with the 
name of love. In fact he can 
recollect little feeling at all, 
either when he took posses- 
sion or when he moved out. 
Once he had put a house be- 
hind him, he became quite 
incurious about its fate. More 
than incurious: He wanted 
never to see it again. Func- 
tional from beginning to end, 
his understanding of the own- 
ership relation. Nothing like 
love, nothing like marriage. 
He thinks about the wom- 


South African writer 
J. M. Coetzee won the 
Booker Prize for Life 
& Times of Michael K 
and for his latest nov- 


J.M. COETZEE 


A HOUSE IN SPAIN 


en in his life, about his two 
marriages in particular. What 
does he still bear with him, 
within him, of those women, 
those wives? ‘Tangles of emo- 
tion, for the most part: regret 
and sorrow pierced through 
with flashes of a feeling hard- 
er to pin down that may have 
something to do with shame 
but may equally have some- 
thing to do with desire not 
yet dead. 

Questions of love and own- 
ership preoccupy him, and 
there is a reason for that. A 
year ago he bought property 
abroad: in Spain, in Catalo- 
nia, on another continent. 
Property in Spain is not ex- 





el, Disgrace. He is also 
the author of Waiting 
for the Barbarians and 
Boyhood: Scenes from 
Provincial Life. 


pensive, not off the coastline 
in Spain’s decaying villages. 
Foreigners by the thousands, 
Europeans for the most part, 
but from elsewhere too, have 
acquired homes of a kind 
there, pieds-a-terre. Of whom 
he is now one. 

In his case the move has its 
practical side. He makes his 
living as a writer; and in this 
day and age a writer can live 
anywhere, linked electroni- 
cally to agents and editors as 
smoothly from a small village 
as from a city. Since his youth 
he has had a fondness for 
Spain, the Spain of taciturn 
pride and old formalities. 
(Does he love Spain? At least 
love of a country, a people, a 
way of life, is not some new- 
fangled notion.) If he is go- 
ing to spend more and more 
of his time in Spain, it makes 
sense to have a place he can 
call his own, a home where 
the linen and the kitchen- 
ware are familiar and he 
doesn’t have to clean up oth- 
er people’s messes. 

Of course, one does not 
need to own Spanish property 
to spend time in Spain. One 
can work perfectly well out 
of rented accommodations, 
even out of hotels. Hotels 
might seem the expensive 
option, but not when one has 
done the arithmetic, added 
up all the incidentals. Hotels 
(thoughts of love keep com- 
ing back) are like passing af- 
fairs. One departs, parts com- 
pany, and that is the end of it. 

Buying a house may not | 
make economic sense, but it | 
makes a deeper kind of sense. | 
He is in his fifties: if not in | 
the final straight, then com- 
ing around the turn leading | 
into the final straight. No 

continued on page 72 
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more time for playing around, for fol- 
lowing whims. The house in Catalonia 
is no impulse of the moment, no casual 
fling. On the contrary, it is the conse- 
quence of an eminently rational deci- 
sion process. If it resembles a marriage 
at all, it resembles an arranged mar- 
riage, bridegroom matched with bride 
by a broker, a professional. 

Yet even in arranged marriages man 
and wife sometimes fall in love. Is it pos- 
sible that, late in life, he is going to fall 
in love with the house he has found for 
himself in Spain? 

The house stands in a short street at 
the edge of the village of Bellpuig, over- 
looking fields of sunflower and corn. It 
comes with a huge fig tree and a patch 
of garden where he could, if he chose, 
grow his own beans and tomatoes. 
There is a rabbit hutch too, should his 
tastes incline to rabbit flesh. It was built, 
if he is to believe the agent, in the thir- 
teenth century. From the reading he has 
done on the antiquities of Catalonia, 
that is not impossible. The walls could 
certainly date back that far: They are a 
yard thick in places, meant to keep the 
cold of winter out and the heat of sum- 
mer in, the chiseled stone held together 
by crumbling mortar that by now might 
as well be sand. 

In its structure the house will always 
be odd. The front double door opens 
onto a space so cavernous that it is fit 
to be used only as a garage and work- 
shop, or else as an artist’s studio. Up one 
side a staircase leads, via a hatch, to the 
living quarters and kitchen. The design 
makes sense only when one recognizes 
that the core of the house used to be a 
barn, that the living space was con- 
structed above and around the stabling 
so that human beings and cattle could 
share their blood-warmth on the cold 
upland nights. 

At the back the house is built into 
the side of a hill; a drain runs under the 
floor to bear rainwater away. As for 
the roof, the tiles are modern, with the 
stamp of a brickworks in Cervera; but 
the timbers are so worm-riddled, so 
powdery with rot, that they might well 
be centuries old too. Another few de- 
cades and the whole roof will proba- 
bly come crashing down. But by then 
he will be beyond caring. 
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The previous owner (the previous 
husband, as he thinks of him) was a 
builder from Sant Climens, thirty kilo- 
meters away. It was he who fixed up the 
house in his spare time, enlarging the 
windows, plastering the walls, replacing 
the doorframes, putting in new wiring, 
installing a bath and bidet, before sell- 
ing it at a markup. No doubt he has 
moved on to another house now, some 
other project in some other village. 

The locals have not been welcoming. 
The Spanish he speaks is of a hesitant, 
bookish variety that gets him nowhere 
in rural Catalonia, where Castilian is a 
foreign tongue. He is branded an out- 
sider as soon as he opens his mouth. 
That is all right. He has no right to ex- 
pect a welcome. What he hopes for, and 


He has bought the 
house, the house 
belongs to him, 
but only in a certain 
sense. In another 
sense it still belongs 


to the village in 
which it is embedded. 


what he gets, is toleration. Even in small 
villages, by now, people are used to out- 
siders moving in. Foreigners have been 
buying property in France, in Spain, in 
Portugal, for years. The Spanish au- 
thorities have nothing against it. As 
long as they do not take jobs, as long as 
they bring in money, there is a place 
for foreigners. 

It is the same in his own country, 
where the best seaside properties have 
passed into the hands of strangers. He 
does not necessarily like these strangers, 
with their bird-of-passage habits, but 
what do his likes and dislikes matter? 
His Catalan neighbors, he presumes, 
feel much the same about him: They do 
not necessarily like him. Among them- 
selves they probably complain about 
him and his kind; shopkeepers cheat 
him when they can, justifying them- 
selves on the grounds that foreigners 


_he is at home, he does nothing to make 




















































have too much money and are stupid 
anyway. But as for actively plotting 
harm against him, he doubts they would 
go that far. They will merely do nothing | 
to make him feel at home, just as, when 


fhe Germans or the English feel at home. 

During his first months in residence, 
he spent hours every day working on | 
the exterior. He took down the front 
door, scraped it, painted it, rehung it. 
He did the same with the wooden shut- 
ters. Though his taste was for other | 
colors, a whole other palette, he fol- 
lowed the color scheme uniform to the | 
village: a pale gray blue; a deep red here | 
called Basque. 

He took the door lock to pieces. The — 
mechanism itself was primitive to the | 
point of being laughable. A child could 
have picked it. Nevertheless, he did not 
replace it, merely cleaned it, greased it, 
put it back. In this world, he told him-_ 
self, locks are symbolic. A lock is here to | 
make a statement about ownership, not | 
to prevent a break-in, should anyone be | 
so antisocial as to wish to break in. | 

He has bought the house, the house | 
belongs to him, but only in a certain | 
sense. In another sense it still belongs to | 
the village in which it is embedded. — 
Well, he has no ambition to prize the © 
house loose from the village. He does — 
not want it to be anything but what it is. 

His plan, at the beginning, was to | 
spend two seasons of the year here. 
Summers he would avoid because they 
were too hot, winters because they were 
too cold. Plenty of men have marriages 
like that, he told himself. Sailors, for in- 
stance, spend half their lives at sea. 

But as the months passed he found 
something happening to him. He could 
not put the house from his mind. He lay_ | 
awake at night, five thousand miles away, | 
floating from room to room across | 
the dark and empty interior. It was as 
though he were sending his soul across 
the seas, across the mountains, to the 
village wrapped in sleep: sending it or — 
being called. Even in the daytime he had 
visions of involuntary, startling clarity: — 
the rusty horseshoe nailed over the back | 
door; the mold under the pipes in the ~ 
bathroom; the stain, high up on the ~ 
living room wall, where a spider was 
continued on page 76 — 
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Very fine doré bronze 
chandelier. The frame is 
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strands. Originally from a 
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Original life size 19th century group in 
carved Carrara marble depicting Cupid 
& Psyche. The pair stands on a billowy 
cloudwork base, with her leaning back 
to receive a kiss. Signed H. Goober. 
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Two door Italian Renaissance vitrine in Circassian walnut. The base is 


intricately relief carved with avian and foliate detail. From the base 
rises a pair of Corinthian capped columns adorned with 
ascending ivy growths in relief. The cornice boasts a grape vine motif 
punctuated with delicate cherubic masks. attributed to FRULINI. 
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crushed by a broom-blow. There were 
moments when he was convinced that 
only by the force of his concentrated 
attention was the house being saved 
from inexistence. 

So here he is, in midsummer, in Cat- 
alonia. In the cool of the morning he 
climbs onto the roof. On hands and knees, 
with a trowel, he begins to scratch away 
the moss that has grown between the 
tiles. From her balcony two doors down 
the street, an old woman in black watch- 
es him. He hopes she approves. A for- 
eigner but a serious man: That is what 
he hopes she thinks. 

He grows geraniums, pink and red, in 
terra-cotta pots and places them on e1- 
ther side of the front door, as the neigh- 
bors do. Little attentions, he calls them. 
Little attentions to the house, like the 
attentions one pays a woman. 

If this is marriage, he tells himself, 
then it is a widow I am marrying, a ma- 
ture woman, set in her ways. Just as I 
cannot be a different man, so I should 
not want her to become, for my sake, a 
different woman, younger, flashier, sexier. 

By his labors he is, to some extent, 
breaking his unwritten compact with 
the village. When an outsider moves in 
and buys property, the compact says, he 
should bring profit to the local people: 
buy from the local merchants, give work 
to the local artisans. The work he is do- 
ing on the house belongs by right to 
those artisans. But on this point he will 
not yield. What he is engaged in is more 
serious than mere upkeep. It is intimate 
work, work he must do with his own 
hands. In time, he hopes, the local peo- 
ple will come to understand. 

The village, of course, has memories 
of the house from before his time, and 
before the time of Sr. Torras, the jack- 
of-all-trades from Sant Climens. The 
villagers know—or if they do not know, 
then their parents and aunts and un- 
cles knew—the family that used to live 
here, the family whose children grew 
up hating the dark, cramped rooms, the 
damp walls, the old-fashioned plumb- 
ing, and as soon as their parents died 
washed their hands of the place, sell- 
ing it for a song to Sr. Torras, who fixed 
it up and resold it to a foreigner be- 
cause foreigners (inexplicably) prefer 
old houses and are prepared to pay 





‘ways in which the analogy betweer| 

























more than they are worth to own the 

When one marries, one cares deep] 
who one’s wife was married to before 
even who she slept with before. With 4 
house, one is not supposed to care whd 
preceded one. That is another of thq 


ownership and marriage, houses an 
wives, is supposed to break down. Buf 
not in this case. Between these walls 
men and women, generation after gen- 
eration, lived their intimate lives, talk 
ing and quarreling and making love in a 
language he barely understands, accord- 
ing to habits that are foreign to him: 
They have left no ghosts behind, none 
that he can sense. But that does not 
matter. He broods on them, insofar as} 
one can brood on people one has never} 
so much as glimpsed. If he had pho- 
tographs of them, he would hang them} 
on the walls: dour couples in their dark 
Sunday best, with their children crouch- 
ing at their feet, humble as rabbits. 

Why? Why does he want to remem-} 
ber people he never knew? For a good 
reason. When his own time here has 
passed, he does not want to be utterly 
forgotten. If the village will not remem- 
ber him (he will die far away; after a de- 
cent interval there will appear, without 
explanation, a new owner, a new face, 
and that will be that), then he hopes 
(hoping against hope) that in some} 
sense the house itself will bear the 
memory of him. 

What it comes down to, astonishing- 
ly, is that he wants a relationship with 
this house in a foreign country, a human 
relationship, however absurd the idea of 
a human relationship with stone and 
mortar might be. For the sake of that re- 
lationship, with this house and its histo- 
ry and the village as a whole, a village 
that, from the highway, looks as though 
it had been conceived by a single mind 
and built by a single pair of hands—in 
return for that relationship he is pre- 
pared to treat the house as one treats a 
woman, paying attention to her needs 
and even her quirks, spending money 
on her, soothing her through her bad 
times, treating her with kindness. 

Kindness. Fidelity. Devotion. Service. 
Not love, not yet, but something like it. 
A form of marriage between a man grow- 
ing old and a house no longer young. 0 
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ANNABELLE SELLDORF SHARES HER FAVORITE SOURCES 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Fim McHugh 


NNABELLE SELLDORF 
travels often, and she 
travels heavy. “I’m a 

big hardware fan,” she says. 

“If I want to show a client 

in Switzerland a great door- 

knob or some bronze or stone, 

I take the samples with me. 

When friends offer to help 

with the bags, they ask, ‘What 

have you got in here? Stones?’ 

I answer, “Yup.’” 

Those bags affect her shop- 
ping. “Sometimes I can’t car- 
ry anything more,” she says, 
“so everything I purchase 
must be worth the expensive 
shipping. That means I don’t 
spend much time in flea mar- 
kets. A whimsical vase loses 
its charm if I have to add it 
to my luggage.” 

Selldorf, an architect and 
a designer, is based in New 


BELow: “I go to Howe 
for the antique, the 
new and the totally un- 
expected,” Selldorf says 
of dealer Christopher 
Howe, who has a shop 
on Pimlico Road. 





80 


Ricut: Selldorf, with 
Howe, looks at a 1950s 
Danish nesting ta- 
ble. The lacquered 
trunks are 19th-cen- 
tury Chinese. The 
chair is by Thonet. 
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York, but many of her proj: j 


ects are in Europe. Whereve| 
she’s going, she always trie, 
to stop in London for | 
couple of days—to catch thi 
buzz, to look, to buy. 

That buying is serious bu! 
not systematic. She docemt 





set out with a rigid idea 0) 


what she needs. Her interest! 


are broad—Oriental furnis 


ture, sculpture and carpets, 
fain iaire and lighting fron’ 
the thirties, forties and fif-) 
ties; traditional English an4| 
tiques—if the quality is there| 
she'll spot it. 

“I’m consistent with my-| 


self,” she explains. “I never 


feel compelled to acquire. ]} 


continued on page 82) 


Lert: “So many shops 
have opened in Lon- 
don,” says architect and 
designer Annabelle 
Selldorf, on Westmin- 
ster Bridge. 
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continued from page 8O 
hear someone say they’re 
looking for a skinny sculp- 
ture to go next to the Picas- 
so, but that’s not my way of 
buying; if I see something so 
wonderful it hurts, I buy it 
if I can, even though I have 
no place for it. Someday I'll 
find the place, or a client who 
will love it as much as I do. 
“On this level everyone 
needs advice, and that’s where 





Asove: Selldorf dis- 


cusses a Tang Dynasty 
equestrian figure with 
Kate Thurlow and 
Rodney Robertson, of 
Kate Thurlow & David 
Alexander Antiques. 


Lert: John Eskenazi 
is a fourth-generation 
dealer in Oriental 

art. ABOVE: A circa 
late-9th-century In- 
dian sculpture of Ar- 
dhanarishvara. RIGHT: 
Eskenazi’s gallery. 


this group of London deal- 
ers comes in. As a designer, 
I know what looks right, I 
know when the carving is 
crisp or the proportions are 
good, but I can’t have exper- 
tise in all fields. I need to de- 
tect any restoration and be 
certain I know exactly how 
that restoration affects the 
value. My shopping is based 
on working friendships with 
dealers who are good at com- 


Ricut: “Thurlow 
and Robertson’s 17th- 
and 18th-century 
European furniture is 
unusual and mostly 

in original condition,” 
notes Selldorf. 


municating the excitement 
of a beautiful object. They’re 
the ones I see when I come 
to London.” 

Some of these dealers she 
met through Nicholas Grind- 
ley, who has a gallery of 
Chinese furniture at 13 Old 
Burlington Street. Selldorf 
always stops in, and when she 
says she wants to look at Ori- 
ental sculpture, they walk to 
John Eskenazi, a few blocks 

























away on Old Bond Street, for 

art from Southeast Asia. 
Oriental art is particular- 
ly strong in London. With) 
over one hundred dealers, 
there are experts in -every 
field, including a large net-| 
work of restorers and schol-| 
ars, and many museum ex-' 
hibitions. “I especially love 
coming to see John Eskenazi: 
because he has a great pas-. 
continued on page 86 
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1 THORNHILL 
GALLERIES 
78 Deodar Road 
44-20-8874-2101 
Architectural elements, 
reproductions and garden 
ornaments 


2 Kare THURLOW & 
Davip ALEXANDER 
ANTIQUES 
7A North End Road 
44-20-7602-8388 
Sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century European 
furniture 


3 GORDON WaTSON 
50 Fulham Road 
44-20-7589-3108 
Midcentury French 
furniture and modern 
European glass 





4 CHRISTOPHER HOWE 
93 Pimlico Road 
44-20-7730-7987 
Antique, modern and con- 
temporary furniture 


5 TEXTILE-ART 
By appointment 
44-20-7499-7979 
Antique textiles, 
rare carpets and textile 
conservation 


6 JOHN ESKENAZI 
15 Old Bond Street 
44-20-7409-3001 
Oriental sculpture 
and textiles 


JOHN BAXTER 
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continued from page 82 

sion for this area,” says Sell- 
dorf. “Some scholars know too 
much and miss the soul; he 
pulls the two together.” 

It is that “soul” that first 
attracted Eskenazi to Orien- 
tal sculpture. “I recognized a 
spiritual charge and respond- 
ed to it,” he says. “That’s why 
I’m not selling French fur- 
niture, which I really like, but 
it doesn’t touch me in the 
same way because it’s a dis- 
play of secular power. Orien- 
tal sculpture emanates a cos- 
mic concept, something that, 
surprisingly enough, often 


appeals to collectors of con- 
temporary art.” 

That is exactly why Sell- 
dorf enjoys taking clients to 
his gallery. “I introduce them 
to the things John has taught 
me to love,” she says, “then 
watch their reaction. Some- 
times they don’t respond. 
That’s all right. We move on.” 

Michael Franses, co-own- 
er of textile-art, is another 
dealer who can inspire. He is 
the cofounder of Hali maga- 
zine, an expert in antique tex- 
tiles and rare carpets, a deal- 
er, a scholar and a raconteur. 
An afternoon with him is a 





Far Lert: Gordon 
Watson specializes in 


midcentury French bottle and stopper 
furniture as well as by Venini. ABOVE: A 
modern glass. LEFT: glass vase designed 
Selldorf holds a 1960s by Carlo Scarpafor | 
Orrefors dish. Venini in the 1950s. 




















ABOVE Lert: A 1950s | 
signed inciso glass 


privileged tutorial as he toss-| 
es out solid facts and pro-| 
vocative opinions. ; 
The color red? “Never the} 
same after Columbus discoy- 
ered the New World,” he 
says. “Cochineal was import- | 
ed from South America in] 
the first half of the sixteenth 
century, and the deep bur- 
gundy reds lost the vigor of 
kermes and lac. Look at this 
fifteenth-century velvet from ] 
Lucca—deep and glowing. It} 
was all downhill after that. De | 
sign, quality—the rot set in.” | 
The art of the carpet? ] 
continued on page 90 | 
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“Persia in the seventeenth 
century was the last of the 
real art,” Franses continues. 
“Anything later is a poor re- 
production. A pale Tabriz car- 
pet is all very decorative, 
pleasing and soft, but it isn’t 
a work of art—there’s noth- 
ing of real merit. If you need 
to cover the floor, use sisal. 
If you want pattern, it must 
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be a great pattern—like the 
work of Marion Dorn in 
the twenties or some of the 
designs from the Arts and 
Crafts Movement. Some peo- 
ple bring carpets to the con- 
servators at my Longevity 
‘Textile Conservation studio, 
and I have to tell them, ‘I 
can cure the sick, but I can’t 
raise the dead.’” 

He deals from his show- 


Lert: Michael Fran- 
ses’s textile-art has 
pieces as early as 5th 
century. “I always 
want dealers to tell me 
when they love some- 
thing,” says Selldorf. 


RiGut: Franses holds 
a wool pile carpet 
from western Chi- 

na, dating from the 
Kangxi period—1662- 
1722—that was used 
as a daybed cover. 


Lert: Selldorf and 
owner Graham Wake- 
field look at Thornhill 
Galleries’ selection 

of garden ornaments. 
ABOVE: A rare, circa 
1790 Coade stone 
mantel at Thornhill. 


room, in an eighteenth-cen- 
tury house in the Mayfair 
district of London, where 
textiles can be seen in a do- 
mestic setting. There, Fran- 
ses hangs fabrics in his liv- 
ing room, illuminating them 
with picture lights. 

Though his principal resi- 
dence is in Somerset, clients 
can make appointments to see 
him in London; he brings in- 














to the city pieces that would } 
interest them. For Selldorf it | 
is seventeenth-century Chi- | 
nese carpets, particularly those |) 
with geometric patterns. 
“These are very special © 
carpets,” she says, “not for | 
everybody. Accepting respon- | 
sibility for a rug that you 
can’t walk on and can’t vacu- 
um is a commitment. For to- 
day’s lifestyle, that can be a 
complicated thing. ’m not | 
fond of carpets hung on the | 
wall, so I put them on the 
floor, but with examples like 
these, you must accept that |) 
you shouldn’t put them in a 
continued on page 92 
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continued from page 90 

room where you have parties. I used one 
of his carpets in a library where there’s 
space to walk around the perimeter to 
get to the bookshelves. 

“T squirm if somebody shows me an an- 
tique carpet and says it’s all right to walk 
on it. Either it’s a work of art or it isn’t.” 

Selldorf looks for real quality from 
any century, any place, and recognizes a 
kindred spirit in dealer Christopher 
Howe, on Pimlico Road. “He has an 
open mind—he’s willing to judge every- 
thing on its own merits,” she says. 

Howe was a sculptor originally and 
had developed an interest in designing 
new furniture for factory production; 
the opportunity to do so came when he 
did the Tommy Hilfiger shops in Bever- 
ly Hills and London. “Traditional furni- 
ture construction wasn’t appropriate for 
a commercial budget,” he says, “and we 
needed specific things, like benches for 
the fitting rooms. It’s important to put 
the manufacturing process into the de- 
sign in the first place.” 

As for the unexpected, he says, “I love 
pieces that show the bravery of design- 
ers who were groundbreaking in their 
time. That could be things that came 
out of the new manufacturing possibil- 
ities earlier in this century, like a 1929 
steel chest by Norman Bel Geddes. 

“I once had a set of acrylic light fix- 
tures,” Howe recalls, “huge dishes up to 
six feet across and painted inside like 
agate. They hung in a bank in Paris in 
the forties or fifties and must have 
looked like planets up there, but it was 
such a good use for a new material— 
imagine hanging glass that size. 

“That kind of boldness is what I like,” 
he adds. “You find it in many eras. Like 
early George III furniture—so simple af- 
ter all those highly carved claw-and-ball 
feet that some pieces look almost Chi- 
nese. Or a Thomas Hope chair that could 
be postmodern but was made in 1810.” 

“Other shops are all gussied up,” Sell- 
dorf remarks. “The antiques at Howe’s 
are eighteenth and nineteenth century 
and always good. I have no ax to grind 
with traditional. And the furniture he 
designs is often exactly what I would 
have designed myself—a box light so 
beautifully hand-finished it’s like a piece 
of jewelry; a mast light from a boat con- 


vorite source for furniture, particularl 































verted into a little spotlight; a pai up 
holstered chair.” 
Kate Thurlow & David Alexander An. 


tiques, in west London, is another fa 


tables, large and substantial, with wooc 
that has been mellowed, even scarred 
over the years. Owner Rodney Robert 
son and his associate Kate Thurlo 
have sixteenth- and seventeenth-centu 
ry European furniture, and again, Sell 
dorf’s choices are not predictable. “I 
love the simple tables, but I could fall 
for something ornate if the carving was 
great and hadn’t been softened or de 
based by time,” she says. 

Thurlow and Robertson are likely to 
have furniture so good that it inspires 
dreams of other centuries, other places. 
A massive fifteenth-century oak coffer, 
rich with carvings of Saint George, the 
dragon and a princess in her tower, 
makes real the whole medieval world 
that we usually know only from fairy 
tales. A solid-teak ship’s table from the 
aft cabin of a seventeenth-century Dutch 
man-of-war still has all the brass catch- 
es and fittings to steady objects when 
the ship was under sail. The table is 
from the collection of author Ham- 
mond Innes, who used it when writing 
his books about the sea. 

The showroom is tucked away; make 
an appointment, and the owners will 
give you directions for finding the little’ 
alley. You'll need them. | 

Thornhill Galleries is another place 
where good directions are a help. Find 
Deodar Road on the south bank of the | 


workshops that eae in architaial 
tural elements and reproductions. 
Selldorf looks for the colored and 
highly patterned marble that is difficult 
to find—green, cipolin, Connemara, 
Convent Siena and the Breche d’Alpe 
that she favors. “You often see objects in 
this marble, but rarely whole chimney- ( 
pieces,” she points out. “If I could find 
more, I’d hoard it all. If I see great an- 
tique paneling, I make a note of how | 
much Wakefield has and might design a 
room for it later. He has a superb Coade 
continued on page 94 
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“Musashino” — pair, c. 1700 


Specializing In Screens Since 1975 


Five Minutes From San Francisco 


40 Filbert Avenue * Sausalito, California 94965 
415.332.0245 Fax: 415.332.3621 
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continued from page 92 
stone mantelpiece—the low relief is in 
such detail that it suggests a deep, three- 
dimensional space.” 


Thornhill Galleries is a family firm, } 


established by Wakefield’s great-grand- 
father in 1880. He has had chimney- 


pieces as early as seventeenth century } 


and as recent as Art Nouveau and Art 
Déco; his workshops also craft repro- 
ductions of chimneypieces and panel- 
ing. Extraordinary examples have in- 
cluded Bossi work from Ireland, and he 
has garden ornaments from England 
and the Continent. 

Selldorf often finishes her shopping 
in London with a stop at Gordon Wat- 
son, on Fulham Road, where she looks 
for forties and fifties French furniture, 
Daum glass and metal Christofle vases. 


“A few things from him can make an | 


environment,” she says. 
Watson was one of the first dealers to 
rediscover Jacques Adnet’s leather-coy- 


ered furniture—Selldorf picked up on it | 
right away. “She’s quick,” he says. “The” 
shop might be a jumble of things com-~ 
ing and going, but Annabelle finds the © 
good pieces; and she knows that if she _ 
sees something good, she must buy it, | 


even if it doesn’t fit into a plan.” 
“The only problem is that there are 
so many shops in London now,” Sell- 


dorf notes. “It doesn’t mean there’s | 


“If I see something so 
wonderful it hurts, I buy 
it,” says Selldorf. 


more quality, it just means you have to 
go to more places. They tend to cluster 
by type and price; many people work 
the neighborhoods and are in and out of 
every shop. That’s fine if you have the 
time. I have to move more quickly. 
“London is always worth a stop. Once 
I furnished an entire apartment in two 
days. Sometimes I come away empty- 
handed. It doesn’t matter,” says An- 
nabelle Selldorf. “The more I look, the 
more I realize how difficult it is to find 
the really great works of art, but if 


they’re anywhere, they’re very likely” 


to be in London.” 0) 
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CRAFTED FOR LIFE® 
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THE THomas O’Brien Cottection 





SOW \SSs)[69 MODERN. TRADITION. 


HICKORY CHAIR’ 


‘ade showrooms in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D.C. 
AD1000 Call 800.349.4579 for a resource near you or visit us at www.hickorychair.com 
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Found in Palaces, Chateaux 
and Distinguished American Homes 


Shroughout history, noble families chose the finest crystal 
chandeliers to illuminate their homes. Ageless beauty and 
flawless workmanship are the hallmarks of Nulco Lighting. 
Limited Edition Palais Royale Series Chandeliers 

from the renowned Samet collection feature 

¢ Hand-cut, wood-polished Czech crystal 

¢ Mouth-blown, hand-polished columns and centerpieces 

¢ Handcrafted and cast solid brass frames 


¢ Hand-dipped beeswax candlesleeves 


Available through decorators and designers. To learn 
where you may select and view our crystal chandeliers 
and receive your free Guide To Selecting Crystal Chandeliers: 


Sn VEST Ng, 


Illuminating Your Lifestyle™ Na rifets$ 


Call us toll free: 1-866-397-6434 


Or e-mail: crystal@nulcolighting.com 








PHILIPPE DESHOULIERES | ‘oscane 


GEARYS 


351 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE e BEVERLY HILLS e¢ (310) 273-4741 e¢ (800) 793-6670 © wWwww.gearys.com 





SORAYA 





for over 25 years, 
Soraya RuGs 
has remained the leading 
source for selection, quality, 
uncompromising integrity 
and service, providing our 
international clientele with the 
finest in antique, semi-antique 
and new handwoven rugs and 


tapestries of the world. 


#2 Henry Adams St, Suite 233 San Francisco, CA 94103 
415.626.5757 or toll free @ 888.4SORAYA 
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Por more than a generation, Arté de Mexico has been In the San Fernando Valley, the Arté de Mexico Multiplex © 

dedicated to searching throughout the world for the most Showroom covers more than 250,000 square feet. Both of © 
highly skilled artisans. Their abilities have been utilized to -—« our locations offer an unparalleled eclectic mix that must be 
create a unique collection of home furnishings. seen to be believed. 





Compilations of new shipments arrive daily from over fifteen | We stand proudly behind decades of quality, for it’s your 
different countries, providing a diverse selection of lighting, satisfaction that makes our job complete. Let your imagina= F 
furniture, accessories, artwork and unusual antiquities. tion be your guide when you come and explore a visual | 

Arté de Mexico products can be found in two locations: extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, created with an 
Arté International Furnishings in Irvine is fre-way-close | uncompromising attention to detail. 


to all of Southern Los Angeles, Orange and Open seven days a week for your convenience, | 
San Diego counties. ij 






- ORANGE COUNTY LOCATION © | 
Be AE INTERNATIONA) 
oy FURNISHINGS 9) 

17092 Pullman St, Irvine, CA 92614 | 
Telephone: 949. 660.1200 © Fax:949. 863. - j 


Los ANGELES LOCATION 
” ol PAY 
AR lee WVEXAICO 


5356 Riverton Ave, North Hollywood, CA 91601 
Telephone: 818.769. 5090 © Fax:818.769.9425 
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Every home offers an opportunity to express yourself...a blank canvas awaiting 





your inspiration. For nearly 100 years, Glabman has helped discerning home- 
owners achieve the look, the feel...the home of their dreams. 

Welcome to the Glabman Total Experience 

Your experience begins with a complimentary consultation with one of 
our 43 professional interior designers. First, we listen. We question. Then we 
challenge and encourage you in your choices. 

You'll select from the finest wood and upholstered furniture, handmade 
area rugs and exquisite accessories. Together, you and your designer will ensure 
your selections achieve the look you desire. 

Once you approve, each piece is created especially for you and then placed, 
leveled and polished in your home by white-gloved professionals exactly as 
you imagined. 

Now your house has truly become your home. 

From traditional to contemporary, formal to casual, Glabman offers the 
most extensive collection of fine home furnishings in the western United States 
including Kindel, Karges, John Widdicomb, E,J. Victor, Morris James, 

Guy Chaddock, Hancock & Moore and Baker Furniture. 


“ODble lan 


Furniture and Interior Design 
www.glabman.com « 800.446.6599 
Los Angeles « Woodland Hills Pasadena » Costa Mesa 



















Homesites on a grand scale. 
With views of the snow-capped Sierra. 


etween the Sacramento stone, timber and slate clubhouses of Europe. 
Valley and the Sierra You wouldn't be disappointed. 
Nevada Mountains, there’s a You'd expect there to be a distinguished Seas 
world of scenic beauty and Racquet Clubhouse. 
recreation limited only by your You wouldn't be disappointed. 
imagination and time. And, finally, you’d expect there to be homesites 
Here there are waterfalls to on a grand scale — from one to six acres — with trees 
climb, rivers to raft, trails to ride, as old as time and views of the snow-capped Sierra 
mountains to ski. that will take your breath away. 


aa shoul you fall in love with the lifestyle and 
be inspired to build a home here, there's a place you 
may recognize from wishes almost forgotten. 

A place with an extraordinary sense of pride, 
privacy and preservation. 

With a Robert Trent Jones Sr. and Jr. championship 
golf course, meticulously designed and maintained. 

To complement such a course, you'd expect there 
to be a Clubhouse reminiscent of the legendary 


You wouldn't be disappointed. 


Conceptual rendering of Winchester Club, 


WINCHESTER 
MEADOW VISTA, CALIFORNIA 


Homesites from one to six acres, priced from the $220,000s. 


For information call toll free 1.888.877.7177 or 550.878.6500. 
Visitor Center open 10-6. Located 6 miles east of Auburn and 2 miles from I-80 (Clipper Gap/Meadow Vista Exit). 


www.winchestergolf.com 


This advertisement does not constitute an offer to sell homesites or golf club memberships. 
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Pavine & Sass. ! (532 First AVENUE SOUTH «...1 206-938-3718 


Larcest INVENTORY IN THE U,S, (| WaAtNut Creek 
: A889 Mr. DiABLo BLVD. ......... 925-210-1042 


fe J East Coast/Mipwest ..... 800-553-5611 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 
FALL ANTIQUES SHOW 


Benefiting Enterprise for High School Students 
October 26 - 29, 2000 


Fort Mason Center, Festival Pavilion 
Thursday-Saturday, 10 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Sunday, 12 noon - 6 p.m. 
Admission $15, includes catalog 
SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBIT - Sponsor: Circline.com 


Furnishing The New America: 
Decorative Arts from the Colonies to California 


COCKTAIL RECEPTION AND PREVIEX 


Wednesday, October 25, 7:00 - 9:00 pm 
Sponsor: Bessemer Trust Co. NA 
Tickets $150 per person 
For information: 
San Francisco Fall Antiques Show 
450 Mission Street, Suite 408 
y San Francisco, CA 94105 
’ 415-546-6661 / Fax 415-896-0933 

























At Johnny Grey we recognize every 
person is unique. For this reason, we 
create beautiful well designed kitchens, 
tailored to specific spaces and people. 
From conception to completion, our 
kitchens are custom designed giving us 


the freedom to create your perfect fit. 


For more information and 
a free brochure call 
888 640 7879 
or visit our website at 


www.johnnygrey.net 
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A een Pres known by the company you er Aer nen a Soft rit New Zealand lambswool. Rich cotton | : 
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Furnishings for the 


= ‘Well-Traveled Home... a 
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The “Charlo” Console 


THE REGENT SOFA ... 

For those with discretionary taste, and a passion for furniture that 
played a part in history. 

The Setting: The Officer’s Club, Bombay, India 

The Time: 1929 

The Players: The British Raj 

On this sofa, the regents drank their sundowners, rested after a 
game of elephant polo, and negotiated new trade terms for the East 
India Company. Our reproduction is as demanding in quality as the 
Brits were 70 years ago: Hand-carved 


Bek Dowttecened. OER. Mimi London, Ine. 
In stock and ready for immediate delivery, ao Ee = : 8687 Melrose Avenue, Suite G-168 
while supplies last. To the public and the trade. 1.310.887.3920 Los Angeles, California 90069 
(310) 855-2567 





SANTA BARBARA © BEVERLY Hitts © SANTA MONICA © PALM DESERT ®& FRESNO 





When he dreamed of playing in the majors, 
you didn’t just give him seats behind home plate. 
You gave him batting practice with Sosa 


and lunch with Cal. Thanks. 


: Make-A-Wish Foundation 
For kids who are sick, there’s nothing like the power of a wish. ECO eyA Ne 


If you know a child with a life-threatening illness, please call us. Maul oh RuRere] 


Wish kid John, Age 10 





1812 & Co. Presents 
The First 


Las Vegas International 


Antique Fair 


To be held at the 


Sands Expo at the Venetian Hotel 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


December 8th, 9th & 10th, 2000 


Benefit Preview Showing for the Trade and Invited Guests 
December /th, 2000 
in support of 
The Nevada Museums, Library and Arts Foundation 


(an institutionally related foundation incorporated in support of the State of Nevada Department of Museums, Library & Arts) 


THREE HUNDRED DEALERS 


OFFERING FINE EXAMPLES OF ANCIENT THROUGH 19th C. ANTIQUES AND 
EARLY 20th C. ANTIQUES AND COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 
English & European Furniture & Decorative Arts; Fine Art; Silver; Jewelry; | 
Porcelain; Glass; Arts & Crafts; Pottery; Americana; Lamps; Textiles | 
and for the first time in the United States .. . | 


EXHIBITORS FROM JAPANTIQUE - TOKYO’S FINEST ANTIQUE EVENT 





Public Show Hours: Benefit Preview | 
Friday & Saturday: 1 PM-10PM Thursday, December 7th 
Sunday: 1 PM - 6 PM 5 PM to 10 PM | 


General Admission Donation $50 
(Single Day): $9.00 Advance Purchase: $40 


Run of the Show Ticket: $15.00 (Prior to Dec. 1st) 


The Sands Expo at the Venetian Hotel is located 
on the Strip at Spring Mountain/Sands Avenue 


Venetian Hotel Please Write or Call: 
Contact Group Reservations 6621 Drexel Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90048 
877.283.6423 Tel: 323.852.1812 - Fax: 323.655.5138 


Mention Fair for Group Rates www.1812andco.com 


. \ 

Official Fair Hotel: For Information or Advance Ticket Purchase, 
| 

| 
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DESIGN 20/25 DESIGN 20/30 


Los Angeles Laguna Niguel San Francisco 


Pacific Design Center Laguna Design Center San Francisco Design District 
8687 Melrose Avenue, Ste. B130 23811 Aliso Creek Road, Ste. 121 135 Vermont Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 Laguna Niguel, CA 92677 San Francisco, CA 94103 
310.657.0890 949.643.2451 415.553.8504 
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Our two 
decades of experience allows us to customize our specialty 
line of Okell’s Original” products to your needs. 

é the most complete selection 
of Fireplaces, Mantles, Wood Stoves, Custom Screens, Glass 
Doors, Accessories, and Antiques to complete any room. 

or visit Our 


showroom today. 


OKELL’S FIREPLACE 
Eye War biate 


On Potrero Hill * 1300 17th Street, San Francisco, CA * Tel 415.626.1M0 
Fax 415.626.5512 * Showroom Hours: Mon-Fri 9-5 * Sat 10-3 


WAAR RRO ACM Rel 


AGENCY: STELLAR MARKETING GROUP 





XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DDN LOB IB 


Wa Ouse OIA DNC BN) 


OOO Neen ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


FN etal ise) V V0) (eMart 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of- 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
potential by carrying itin your store. 
Your cutomers will appreciate the 


convenience - you'l enjoy the profits! 


‘No inventory investment - you pay nothing with your order 
* Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 

+ Return unsold covers for full credit 

RE Tae rece yen RT Tas 
CMU CORR NN ALO 

* We ship to one or several addresses 


IF you call right away, we'll send you a handsome lucite retail display rack 
FREE with your first order. 


Call 1-800-435-5003 x6078 and get started today! 
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Organiser 


Carpet Export Promoton Council 
(Set up by Gout. of India) 

110-A/1, Krisna Nagar, Street No. 5 

New Delhi-110029 INDIA 

Tel. : 00 91 6101024, 6102742 

Telefax : 00 91 6165299 

E-mail : cepc @nda, vsni.net.in 


1098 Beers 
“FOeo rom COMM 


CEPC 


Sponsored by : Development Commissioner (Handicarfts), Ministry of Textiles, Govt. Of India 


ndta from time rmmemorral has been a land of colours, utbrance and unmatched 
workmanship. ‘No wonder why the carpels produced in Indian are amongst the 
best in the world- the beauly becons and. ‘your unmagination responds / 
The India Carpel Fair 2000 ts the First ever event of rls hind which will unfold, the 
matchless designs, colours and ‘workmanship of ‘Indian weavers. This far wll give you 
a unique opportunity lo meet aff, lypes of carpel producers, small and 6:9, who are 


masters tn handknolled carpets and some of ‘hem were even inaccessthle till now ! 


The manufacturers ee porters will evhibil 

© Handinade Woollen, Silk & Synthelre C jarpels © Chainshitch Rugs 

®@ Colfon and Woollen Dhurrres @ Ober Hoor coverings including SufflecdCarpets 
Venue : Pragati Maidan New Delhi,Octuber 13 to 16, 2000 

For further details please contact the CEPC 
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A superb set of 12 wa Monin OM 
arom Ul ereT ANY iy _ 7 Mh 
Chippendale dining ay A YG 1 By | 
Coat AM ate) cts) me EAT if 
rare and desirable a 1 SAF * &y, 
Dees “Ribbon Back” pattem =, WAL RAL YY ee 
tee iy ee ei qa Cece ems resin) ¥ PUP UN i) 
4 in and claw foot. eae 


1 arm and 10 side 
chairs, all in 
ecole 
condition. 

Circa 1860. 

23” wide x 21” 
foo OMm alt0 


ip - E _ (| This important 
yar + | set includes two 
= : $8 SN "3 3 a EOS Si oo as 





Aost experts agree that Chippendale chairs, crafted in the exquisite 
Ribbon Back” pattern with finely carved ball and claw feet, are 
smong the rarest and most desirable of all antiques. 


An exceptional and 


y x scarce set of 12 English 
Pit) ae Chippendale-style 
: ‘4 ’} mahogany dining 


ENMU eR@ ce 
ball and claw foot 
and beautifully 
carved splat 

1o)-\0. CMM WaLeRoE 
includes two arm 
chairs and 10 side 
EN CME Moelle 
eR condition. Circa 1880. 
, = 4 pL TMA ito(—m 4 
z 22'/” deep x 39” high. 
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Known as “long sets,” suites of chairs such as these, numbering 
more than eight, are extremely difficult to find. And, most of those 
sets contain one or more feplacement chairs. The opportunity to | 
acquire a suite of 12 original, matching Chippendale chairs of such_ | 
1 NG high quality and exceptional design is quite remarkable. 


Siam erie at te Delt TaN ES Visit . Rau Antiques 
International Art & Antique Fair, LT Se rae pi UA) a ee 
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630 Royal Street Net Orleans, LA 70130 © 1-800-544- ane Bie ee 5660 info@rauantiques. com * www.rauantiques.com 





FOR COLLECTORS 


ABSTRACT EXPRESSIONISI PRINTS 
FOCUSING ON A LONG-OVERLOOKED GENRE 


Text by Feffrey Simpson 
Photography by fohn Lei 


HARLES RANDALL DEAN, AFTER 
various career beginnings—in- 
cluding studying law at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan—has been for many 
years assistant maitre d’ of the dining 
room of New York’s Carlyle Hotel. But 
that is only a platform from which he 
has exercised his true calling—collect- 
ing art in the innovative tradition of 
Gertrude Stein, Peggy Guggenheim 
and, indeed, Sir William Hamilton, who 
dabbled in the ruins of Pompeii. 
“Charles Dean, as a private collector, 
is farther ahead of the game than any- 











ABOVE: Charles Dean, 
a collector of Abstract 
Expressionist prints, 

is flanked by two such 
works from the 1950s. 


body else I know,” says David Kiehl, cu- 
rator of prints and drawings for the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 
Dean has helped define a category of 
fine art that, until he began to collect 
and promote it, had received little 
recognition: the Abstract Expressionist 
print, created between the end of World 
War II and the early 1960s. Made with 
the conventional techniques of etching, HC Aung aA, Se 











engraving, lithography, woodcut and 


screen printing, as well as with more es- re 

Tee 5 AUGUST 
oteric methods (such as collography, in : a . 

. . : ; E: Jame 7 Arts 

which the plate is a sort of collage of Anove: James Kelly, School of Fine Arts, | 
7 ime 1952. Color lithograph; | where he produceda | 
various materials; soft-ground etching, 24%" 15", Kelly stud- small group of prints : 
continued on page 100 ied at the California that included August. 
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lincolnvehicles.com 


Always wear your safety belt and secure children in the rear seat. 


2001 Lincoln Navigator: 300 horsepower, front and side airbags, available climate control seats, 


power adjustable pedals, available navigational system, premium audio system. 


LIN 
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FOR COLLECTORS | 


ABSTRACT EXPRESSIONIST PRINTS 


continued from page 98 

in which fabric is used in the printing 
process; and cellocut, in which sheets of 
celluloid are engraved with acetone), 
these prints paralleled what was going 
on at the time in the explosive worlds of 
abstract painting and sculpture. 

Dean can date the beginning of his 
abstract print collecting quite precisely. 
“There was a show at the Hirschl and 
Adler Galleries in 1987,” he says, “that 
included a 1949 aquatint by Jacob Kain- 
en called Marine Apparition. My father, 
who loved boating, fishing and swim- 
ming, had recently died. That print re- 
ally affected me, and I bought it.” 

The Hirschl & Adler show was curat- 
ed by Janet Flint, former curator of 
prints and drawings at the National 
Museum of American Art, and she and 
Dean became friendly. “She was very ar- 
ticulate about her love for prints of this 
period,” he says, “and she guided me as I 
began to make purchases. She kept me 
from making mistakes, but more impor- 
tant, she led me to many wonderful 
prints I would have missed otherwise.” 








IN A BLAZE OF 
GLORY 


ABove: Edmond Casa- 
rella, 1959. Color pa- 
per relief print; 15" x 
13". Casarella, a sculp- 
tor, built up blocks of 
cardboard that he 
then cut away to cre- 
ate his vivid prints. 











Dean’s collection includes pieces by 
artists who were known as printmakers, 
such as Gabor Peterdi, Fred Becker and 
Stanley William Hayter, whose studio, 


Atelier 17, was a testing ground for 


much of this work. He also has prints 
made by artists known primarily as paint- 
ers and sculptors: Franz Kline, Louise 
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COMPOSITION 
IN BLUE 


Lert: Hans Hofmann, 
1952. Color screen 

print with gouache; 

17" x 14". Hofmann, 

best known as a paint- I 
er, made only one 
print, done with seven i 
layers of colors. | 





THE MaGIc 
GARDEN 


BELOw: Louise Nevel- 
son, circa 1953. Etch- 
ing with applied color 
and pencil; 5%" x 8%". 
An etching made at 
Atelier 17 exemplifies 
Nevelson’s highly ex- 
perimental approach. 





Nevelson, Hans Hofmann, Lee Krasner. | 
All of these people used the print medi- | 
um to create the imagery of improvisation | 

and automatic gestures characteristic of 
the Abstract Expressionist movement. — | 
“Dean has the kind of signature | 
works by Abstract Expressionist artists 
continued on page 104 
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ABSTRACT EXPRESSIONIST PRINTS 


continued from page 100 

that one would expect and need to have 
represented,” says Joseph Goddu, direc- 
tor of the department of American prints 
at Hirschl & Adler. This being the case, 
why is Dean’s collection unmatched, 
and why is the fact of its existence so 
groundbreaking? Part of the answer is 
that printmaking, because of its techni- 
cal restrictions, is generally conceived 
to be suited to representational work. 
The artists he has collected, however, 
made very organic, expressive and ex- 
perimental prints. In many cases it was 
not their principal medium, and they 
worked on the prints by themselves in 
their own studios. All but four of Dean’s 
sixty images were printed by the artists, 
and some Dean bought from the art- 
ists themselves or from their heirs. 

By its nature, printmaking creates an 
image that can be proliferated, so prints 
are often regarded as polemical—agents 
for social change rather than examples of 
private artistic expression. But the prints 


UNTITLED 


Lert: James Budd 
Dixon, circa 1948. Soft- 
ground etching and 
engraving; 67/4" x 47", 
Dixon utilized Atelier 
17 techniques and was 
inspired by the work 
of Jackson Pollock. 


UNTITLED 


BELow: Lee Krasner, 
1970. Color litho- 





OCTAVE graph; 20%" x 25%". 
Produced relatively 
BEeLow: Eve Clenden- _—_ colored forms ina late in her career, a 
in, 1947.Colorwood- _ modernist variation print reveals the fluid- 
cut; 9%" x 12". Clen- on traditional Proy- ity and spontaneity of 
denin used reduced incetown woodcuts. Krasner’s mature style. 








made by the Abstract Expressionists 
were done in very small editions. In some _ 
circles, because of the unconventionali- 
ty of the imagery, they were scarcely re- 
garded as fine art at all but as a form of 
studio doodling, rather like the sketches 
a representational artist might make asa | 
way of keeping his hand loose and his 
eye engaged. This offhand attitude on 
the part of the world of art criticism, 
which so shapes the public’s perception, 
has until recently kept the price of the 
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prints down to a range from a few hun- 
dred dollars to a high of possibly eight 
‘thousand dollars, a fact that allowed 
Dean to assemble his presciently con- 
ceived collection despite a limited budget. 
The genesis of this type of printmak- 
‘ing, by all accounts, was Atelier 17, opened 
in Paris in 1927 by Stanley William Hay- 
“ter, an English painter and engraver. In 
/1940 Hayter moved his studio to New 
York, where European painters in Amer- 
ica who were already interested in print- 
making, such as Miro, Chagall and Max 
Ernst, found a place to work. Younger 
Americans, who were turning away from 
‘realist and regional painting and print- 
making, an outgrowth of the social con- 
cerns of the 1930s, were also influenced 
by the European modernist work going 
on at Atelier 17. Hayter worked with the 
Surrealists, and he encouraged spon- 
| taneity and experimentation with tech- 
| nique. He was interested in the imagery 
generated by the unconscious mind, one 
of the basic tenets of Surrealism and, 
later, of Abstract Expressionism. “Hay- 
ter liberated the idea of the print from 
_ being reproductive to being an original 
' medium of expression,” says Dean. 
Prints from Atelier 17 were well re- 
_ garded enough to be included in an 
| exhibition at New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art in 1944. Jackson Pollock 
. was active at the studio, and the prints 
| he made there in 1944 and 1945 are 
_ considered the clearest indication of his 
' transition from the realism and Surreal- 
) ism of his early work to his gloriously 
_ abstract mature style. 
Such artists as Kline, Nevelson, Pe- 
) terdi, Peter Grippe and Hayter himself, 
as well as lesser-known names such as 
Fred Becker and Minna Citron, pro- 
_ duced pieces at Atelier 17 that are now 
in Dean’s collection. One particularly 
interesting image is a photoengraving 
and aquatint made by Kline that incor- 
| porates a poem by 1950s cult poet Frank 
O’Hara, printed in O’Hara’s own hand- 
} writing. This process was adapted by 
Kline, with technical help from Grippe, 
from one used by William Blake. 
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led him to the artists themselves, some 
of whom still had the prints they had 
experimented with years ago. His early 
purchases included three silk screens 


Dean’s instinct and persistence often - 


done by Grace Hartigan, who later told 
him, “I met Pollock and I met de Koo- 
ning, and I got what they were doing, 
and I just started doing it.” 

Another artist whom Dean met was 
the Californian Walter Kuhlman, from 
whom he bought a 1949 intaglio print. 
The impression had been printed one 
way, and then Kuhlman had turned the 
plate around and printed it upside down 
on the same piece of paper, for a yin- 
and-yang effect. 

Kiehl and Goddu, who have assisted 
Dean in assembling his collection, both 
describe him as “extraordinarily focused.” 
Goddu goes on to say, “It’s a great joy to 
work with a client who knows more about 
a given period than I do. I have to han- 


“Dean collected for the 
purest of reasons,” says 
Daniel Lienau, “which is 
that he bought what he 
liked, not what books 
told him to buy.” 


dle three hundred years of prints, but 
Charles has concentrated on this one 
period, and he has a Zen-like ability to 
focus on the artist and the image at 
hand. He can walk away from mediocre 
works by great names.” 

One great name from whom Dean 
did not walk away is Louise Nevelson. 
He believes her intaglio print The Mag- 
ic Garden is a masterpiece among the 
Atelier 17 work in his collection. “Her 
preparation of the deeply etched plates 
was highly experimental,” Dean says. 
“Furthermore, she completed this im- 
pression with penciled additions, which 
makes it unique. She then etched these 
into the plate for later impressions.” 

Another work in his collection that 
Dean considers particularly important 
is an impression of the only print, a 
screen print, ever made by Hans Hof- 
mann. Hofmann had his own art schools 
from the mid-1930s to 1958 in both 
New York and Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts, where he taught Nevelson, as 
well as Eve Clendenin, Perle Fine and 


. FOR COLLECTORS 


ABSTRACT EXPRESSIONIST PRINTS 


John Grillo. The screen print consists of 
swirling, quasi-figural images, which 
Hofmann made by using two screens in 
brown, black and different shades of blue. 

After a 1948 visit by the Svengali-like 
Hayter, who taught at the California 
School of Fine Arts in San Francisco 
that summer, a comparable interest in 
the print form as a vehicle for abstrac- 
tion sprang up in California. This move- 
ment, which would stylistically separate 
itself from the work in New York, was 
tremendously strong, with such artists 
as de Kooning—who made his first prints 
in Berkeley—eventually participating. 

Despite the vigor of the West Coast 
work, however, it has been ignored to 
an even greater degree than that being 
done in the East. Kiehl says, “The West 
Coast abstract artists don’t exist for 
many people in the art world today, and 
the single most amazing thing about 
Dean’s collection is his uncovering and 
consolidating that work.” 

One of the first artists in California to 
follow Hayter’s lead was James Budd 
Dixon, whose Untitled, 1948, is in Dean’s 
collection. A catalogue of a 1993 exhibi- 
tion of San Francisco Abstract Expres- 
sionist prints, drawings and watercolors 
notes that while “Hayter’s technical in- 
fluence is apparent in Dixon’s [work]... 
Dixon preferred his own rugged ap- 
proach to Hayter’s finesse.” Dean says 
that Dixon was inspired by Jackson Pol- 
lock and notes, “Dixon’s works share the 
raw, brutal feel of Pollock’s paintings and 
often, as in my print, Pollock’s allusion 
to figures trapped in complicated webs. 

“Landscape was a frequent motif for 
the Californians,” Dean continues, “and 
their work tended to be bolder than that 
done in the East.” He points to three 
lithographs in his collection done by 
James Kelly, Asphaltum Jungle, August 
and Red Wednesday, and quotes Kelly as 
saying he moved to California to get 
away from the “suffocating insularity” 
of the East Coast. 

Daniel Lienau, owner of the Annex 
Galleries in Santa Rosa, California, has 
worked with Dean, and he says, “Dean 
has been remarkable. He collected for 
the purest of reasons, which is that he 
bought what he liked, not what books 
told him to buy.” In this, says Lienau, 

continued on page 108 
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James Kelly lithograph that Dean owns _ 














continued from page 105 | 
Dean is like the California artists them- | 
selves, whom he calls “defiant in their} 


autonomy.” Dean also has pieces by}}) 
California artists Edward Dugmore, 
Frank Lobdell, Robert McChesney and 
George Stillman. 

Abstract Expressionist prints have }} 
not gone completely unrecognized. A 


is one of four impressions, another of }} 
which is in the collections of Harvard's i} 
Fogg Art Museum. The Whitney has }} 
two impressions in three states and one 
published version of the Nevelson etch-| 
ing Dean owns. Similarly, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has one of an 
edition of ten of a George Miy asaki | 
lithograph; Dean has another. The Na- 
tional Gallery of Australia did a show of | 
books and prints of the Abstract Ex- 
pressionist era in 1987; the Art Museum 
of Santa Cruz County had an exhibition 
of Abstract Expressionist prints, draw- 
ings and watercolors in 1993. But until 
Dean himself had an exhibition of: thir- 
ty-eight images from his collection at 
the Oysterponds Historical Society in 
Orient, New York, in 1998, there had 
been no museum show devoted exclu- 
sively to American Abstract Expression- 
ist prints. An inclusive one is scheduled 
for 2001 at the Worcester Art Museum 
in Worcester, Massachusetts; and Haver- 
ford College in Pennsylvania is giving 
Dean an exhibition the same year. 

Even Dean in his early years of col- 
lecting was not quite sure what he had. 
Lienau says that in 1997 the Print Club 
of Cleveland asked him to recommend 
a collection to view on a field trip to 
New York. He told them about Charles 
Dean. It is Lienau’s belief that Dean, in | 
the course of putting together a talk for 
the club, began to give his holdings his 
personal direction. He culled pieces 
that didn’t work with the whole group, 
and he realized that he had a collec- 
tion—an extraordinary collection that 
helped define a category of art. Seeing 
the collection was “a learning experi- 
ence and a revelation to curators as well | 
as collectors,” Jane Glaubinger, curator 
of prints at the Cleveland ae a : 
Art, wrote to Dean afterwards. ‘ 
beautifully cohesive, intelligent, ect 
ing and full of unexpected gems.’ } 
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VISITING AN ARCHITECTURAL FANTASY ABOVE SINTRA 


Text by Prince Michael of Greece/Photography by Kees Hageman 


URING THE 1830S THE 
attention of Euro- 
peans was much dis- 
tracted by the marriage 
prospects of Maria II, also 
known as Maria da Gloria, 
the reigning queen of Portu- 
gal. The country had recent- 
ly emerged from a long and 
bloody civil war between 
Maria’s father, Pedro, and his 
brother, Miguel, the unsa- 
vory uncle and fiancé of 
Maria who was defeated and 
banished, but only after ev- 
ery government in Europe 
had become embroiled in 
Portuguese affairs. The same 
leaders then found them- 
selves faced with the problem 
of finding a more suitable 
husband for the young queen. 
Duke Auguste of Leuch- 
tenberg was chosen, but he 
unexpectedly died within 
months of their 1835 mar- 
riage, and the search began 
again. “Uncle Leopold”— 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, who had succeeded in 
having himself elected king 
of Belgium—seized the mo- 
ment to put forward his can- 
didate. Leopold belonged to 
one of the less important 
German royal families, but 
his dynastic ambition was 
inordinate. (Later he would 
marry his nephew Albert to 
Queen Victoria, and a Saxe- 
Coburg would rule Bul- 
garia.) For the time being, 
though, Leopold was content 
to propose his brother’s hii !- 
some son Ferdinand a. 
spouse for Maria. The sug 
gestion was accepted by all— 
including the young widow. 
Once the couple were 
united and the celebrations 
were over, they set out to 
bring stability to the realm, 
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PORTUGAL'S PENA PALACE 


putting an end to the con- 
stant coups and modernizing 
the ways of the royal court. 
Ferdinand curbed expendi- 
tures, let air and sunshine 
into the palaces, lightened 
their menus and introduced 
the Christmas tree to Portugal. 

‘The couple’s workload was 


enormous, and before long 
Ferdinand began looking for 
a peaceful family refuge. A 
few miles northwest of Lis- 
bon he came across Sintra, 
one of the most beautiful 
places in the country. The 
climate was unusually cool, 

continued on page 112 








Portugal’s National 
Palace of Pena, which 
was used as a royal 
family retreat, over- 
looks the village of 
Sintra. A museum 
since 1910, the castle 
is being restored. 
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continued from page 110 

plants grew well, and there 
was a charming royal palace 
dating from the Middle Ages 
in the center of the town. 
The surrounding countryside 
was dotted with spacious guin- 
tas, or estates, where the aris- 


PORTUGAL'S PENA PALAGE 
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tocracy repaired for vacations. 
Over all towered a moun- 
tain, whose rocky flanks were 
clothed in thick vegetation. 
King Ferdinand scaled the 
mountain and discovered ex- 
tensive ruins high above the 
valley, including those of a 








Pena—once described 
by Byron as a “magnif- 
icent picture of mag- 
ic”—was the obsession 
of King Ferdinand, a 
Bavarian prince who 
married Maria II. Lert: 
The entrance gate. 


BELOw: The main sa- 
lon’s rectilinear vol- 
ume reflects the king’s 
heritage, while the 
stuccowork is Iberian 
in style. RiGuT: The 
dining room’s Gothic 


2 
ceiling is 16th century. 2 


chapel beside a cave in which 
the Virgin Mary was said to 
have appeared during the 
Middle Ages. In the sixteenth 
century King Manuel “the 
Fortunate” had built a wood 
convent on the site, followed 
by a more elaborate mon- 

































astery constructed of ston 
with ceiling tracery and tile 
bearing his personal coats o 
arms. Manuel’s daughter-in 
law, Queen Catherine, hag 
commissioned a magnificen 
jasper-and-alabaster . alta 

continued on page 11) 





TODAY IN EUROPE 







A string quartet is playing at sunset off the Riviera, 
there’s a lecture on the Hermitage en route to St. Petersburg, 
saffron paella is being prepared near Barcelona, 


someone is enjoying a massage off Capri. 
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PORTUGAL'S PENA PALACE, 


BrELow: King Ferdi- 
nand’s plans for the 
castle, which took 20 
years to build and 21 
more to decorate, in- 
corporated the ruins 
of a chapel, a convent 
and a monastery. 


RiGut: In 1854 Italian 
artist Paolo Pizzi was 
brought in to exe- 
cute—with Moorish, 
Gothic and Indian 
motifs—the trompe 
Poeil ceiling of what is 
now the Arab Room. 


continued from page 112 

piece for the chapel. The 
monastery prospered for more 
than two centuries, until it 
was damaged by a combi- 
nation of earthquakes, tem- 
pests, Napoleon’s invading 
armies and, finally, the disso- 
lution of the religious orders 
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of Portugal by the liberal 
governments of the early 
nineteenth century. 

So Ferdinand found the 
place mostly destroyed and 
abandoned. He also discov- 
ered the ramparts of the 
nearby Castelo dos Mouros, 
built during the Moorish oc- 


cupation of Portugal. His en- 
thusiasm was roused by the 
romance of all these vestiges, 
as well as the mountaintop 
setting. The grounds were 
lush, and the autumn mists 
creeping upward from the 
valley reminded him of his 
native Bavaria. He promptly 


bought the entire property. 
Initially the king’s idea 
was merely to restore the 
monastery, but this was soon 
eclipsed by his mania for 
building. (He had already re- 
constructed Belém Tower 
and the Monastery of Jeroni- 
continued on page 118 








Lert: The office and 
studio of King Fer- 
dinand’s grandson 
Carlos I, who was an 
accomplished artist, 
displays his canvases. 
His family was the last 
to live in the castle. 


Ricut: The adjoining 
bedroom of King Car- 
los’s suite of rooms, 
which were originally 
part of a monastery, 
has Empire-style fur- 
niture. In 1908 the 
king was assassinated. 
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continued from page 116 

mos in Lisbon and the Con- 
vent of Christ in Tomar.) His 
architect and compatriot, 
Baron von Eschwege, made 
some suggestions, which cul- 
minated in a plan for an 
edifice that would incorpo- 
rate elements of the ruined 
monastery. Eschwege took 
charge of the project, includ- 
ing the construction of a 
road to bring in materials, 
and enlisted the help of engi- 
neer Wenceslau Cifka. 

King Ferdinand’s principal 
interest was landscaping the 
property. He ordered trees 
and plants from all over the 
world and distributed them 
to such effect that a walk 
through the park at Pena 
still leaves the impression of 
passing without interruption 
from a Bavarian forest to an 
exotic jungle to a tropical 
hothouse to the garden of 
a romantic illustration in a 
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Lert: From the Re- 
naissance-inspired 
balcony visitors can 
view the exotic plant- 
ings brought in from 
around the world 

by King Ferdinand 
nearly 150 years ago. 


book of fairy tales. The vege- 
tation is often strangely fan- 
ciful, a feature echoed by 
the outlines of the furniture 
and other decorative ele- 
ments in the castle. 

Work on the palace con- 
tinued for forty-one years, 
right up to the king’s death. 
The result is a mixture of 
styles, which vary from Goth- 
ic to the complicated shapes 
of the Manueline style and 
the medieval Romantic, an 
attitude popular in Germany 
during the nineteenth centu- 
ry. The composer Richard 
Strauss, who visited Pena, 
likened it to the castle in 
Wagner's Parsifal. At the same 





ABOVE: The patterned 
walls and ceiling, be- 
gun in 1854, of the 
Queen’s Bedroom was 
the work of Anténio 

Januario Correia. The } 
ebony four-poster is ; 
early 18th century. ' 


; 


time, amazingly, the wholeg 


thing was tinged with an aa 
mosphere of the Orient— 
the Arabian Orient, reflect- 4 
ing the Moorish conquest of | 
the Iberian Peninsula and) 
also that of India. 

The European royalty of 
the nineteenth century built 
their extravagant castles all 
over the continent—from 
Neuschwanstein in Bavaria 
to Miramare in Italy (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, February §j 
2000), Sigmaringen in south- i 
ern Germany and Peles in} 
Romania—but none of them |) 
are more enchanting, per- 
haps, than Pena. From the 
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first sight of its outline against the 
sky, its appeal is irresistible, and nobody 
today is more sensitive to that appeal 
than José Manuel Martins Carneiro, 
the palace’s chief curator for the past 
sixteen years. 

“In the time of my grandparents and 
even of my parents, Romantic architec- 
ture was condemned as bad taste,” says 
Martins Carneiro. “I’ve been attracted 
to it ever since I was a student, and 
it was my passion long before I first 
laid eyes on Pena. 

“When I discovered the extraordi- 
nary fantasies of the Romantic taste, I 
became interested in the daily life of the 
period,” Martins Carneiro continues. 
“Back then the aristocracy had the time 
to spend hours on end writing and read- 
ing. Women embroidered. Romantic dé- 
cor lasted until the outbreak of the First 
World War and then went out of fash- 
ion until recently. Today everyone loves 
Proust, but not many people quite com- 
prehend the period in which he lived. 
That’s what I was trying to evoke when 
I tackled the restoration of Pena.” 

According to the nineteenth-century 
formula, the exterior and the interior of 
Pena are a mixture of the genuine and 
the copied. The furniture is made of 
dark wood, whether it be authentic 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Portuguese, nineteenth-century repro- 
ductions or Indo-Portuguese. The por- 
celain is a reminder of the trade with 
China maintained for centuries by the 
Portuguese. The nineteenth century is 
also evidenced by genre paintings, quilt- 
ed upholstery, heavy draperies, family 
photographs and eccentric bibelots— 
some quite precious, others merely sou- 
venirs of travels abroad. 

Martins Carneiro began the restora- 
tion by researching the collections at 
Pena, which had been poorly handled 
for years. The Portuguese republic, in 
its eagerness to protect the contents, 
had moved nearly everything small 
enough to be transported to the Ajuda 
Palace in Lisbon, while other objects 


that did not actually belon» to Pena had 
been sent there for similar reasons. “I 
said to myself, If I give back the things 
that don’t belong here, I'll ge. back the 
Pena things that have been dispersed to 


other museums,” explains Martins Car- 
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neiro. “Luckily, a very accurate inventory 
existed of everything the castle con- 
tained in the early days of the republic.” 

Pena is an homage to its creator, King 
Ferdinand. After seventeen years of 
happy marriage, Queen Maria died in 
1853. Following her death, Ferdinand 
acted as regent during the minority of 


their older son, later Pedro V, who. 


married the beautiful Stephanie de 
Hohenzollern. But neither Pedro nor 
Stephanie lived for very long, and the 
transfer of power had to be undertaken 
all over again. The dead king’s brother, 
Luis I, eventually succeeded him and 
married Maria Pia of Savoy. 

King Ferdinand was at last able to go 
into retirement, though not quite under 
the circumstances he might have ex- 
pected. The Portuguese found him a 
little dull, despite his good intentions. 
They respected him while he was the 
consort and during his regency, but 
when he relinquished power, he found 


According to the 
nineteenth-century 
formula, the exterior 
and the interior 
of Pena are a mixture 
of the genuine and 
the copied. 


himself alone and melancholy. The soli- 
tude came to an end after a performance 
of Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera at the 
San Carlos Theater in Lisbon, when 
Ferdinand was introduced to the prima 
donna—Elisa Hensler, a German opera 
singer. The two fell in love, and before 
long Ferdinand took Elisa back to Pena, 
made her his wife and gave her the title 
of countess of Edla. 

With Elisa, Ferdinand could enjoy 
the bourgeois intimacy he had longed 
for amid Pena’s enchanting surround- 
ings. The pair ceased almost altogether 
to go out in society. Ferdinand’s face, 
once so handsome, was disfigured by a 
tumor, and by the time he died at Pena 
in 1885, he had been entirely forgotten 
by the Portuguese. They remembered 













































him with a jolt, however, when his 
was made public and it was discovered 
that he had left Pena and all its contents 
to his widow. The news caused a scan- 
dal: Pena, which they believed belonged 
to Portugal and should stay in the royal 
family, was to pass into the hands of a 
parvenu! The crown then intervened 
and discreetly offered Elisa a sum of 
money to relinquish her claim, along 
with a section of the park in which to 
erect a chalet. 

“She also built herself a villa at Esto- 
ril and a house in Lisbon,” notes Mar. 
tins Carneiro. “They were filled with 
furniture, paintings and objects from 
Pena. I know her descendants quite 
well, and whenever there’s a bequest in 
the family, some of those objects invari 
ably find their way back here. ’m ex- 
pecting many other objects for Pena 
from the same source.” 

After Ferdinand’s death, Pena became 
a favorite retreat of Amélie, the daugh- 
ter of the comte de Paris, pretender to 
the throne of France. Amélie, better 
known as Amélia, married Ferdinand’s 
grandson Carlos, who was shortly to | 
become king. She fell in love with Pena 
as soon as she saw it and went there of- 
ten with her husband to pursue their | 
shared hobby of painting, examples of 
which still hang on the walls at Pena. 

The king and queen also modernized 
the castle, notably with the addition of 
baths. And since, like most other royals | 
of their time, Amélia and Carlos actual- 
ly preferred staying in hotels to living in 
their palaces, the décor of their apart- 
ments was endowed with a grand hotel 7 
atmosphere, which lingers to this day. _| 

Life at Pena continued on its tranquil | 
course until 1908. In that year the peace | 
of Portugal was abruptly shattered when © 
assassins mounted the running board of 
the royal carriage on the corner of Lis- | 
bon’s Praca do Comércio. Inside were | 
the king and queen and their two sons, 
Luis Filipe and Manuel. The king and & 
twenty-one-year-old Luis Filipe were 
killed in a hail of bullets, but Manuel 
was saved by his mother, who hurled 
her bouquet of flowers into the gun- 
man’s face just as he was taking aim. 

Thus Manuel II ascended the throne 
of Portugal amid bloodshed and grief. 
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The assassination left the royal sur- 
vivors with an abiding horror of Lisbon, 
and their reaction was to spend more 
and more time at Pena. However, with- 
in two years, in October 1910, events 
once again overtook the pair, when 
Manuel telephoned from the capital to 
inform his mother that a revolution was 
under way. Amélia arranged to meet her 
son at the monastery of Mafra, not far 
from Sintra, where they concluded that 
capitulation was preferable to ordering 


Pena is an homage 
to its creator, 


King Ferdinand. 


their supporters to fire on their fellow 
Portuguese. The queen returned to | 
Pena, hastily packed her jewelry and her | 
papers, and departed forever. 

The republic that replaced the mon- 
archy lost no time in converting Pena 
into a museum, but for decades after- 
ward, the castle was neglected and be- 
came harder and harder to visit. “When | 
I first arrived, the place was a terrible 
shambles,” José Manuel Martins Car- 
neiro explains. “The rain was leaking 
through the roof into the apartments. 
Even today we still have several major 
rooms to restore and reopen, and we 
need to go further with much of the | 
work already undertaken. I drew my in- 
spiration from the spirit of the place, 
from the philosophy of the era in which 
it was built and from the views and 
sentiments of the royal personalities 
who lived here. Let me tell you, I delib- 
erated carefully before beginning the 
restoration work. What I wanted to 
avoid at all costs was the possibility 
that visitors—and particularly Ameri- 
cans—would think of Pena as some 
kind of Portuguese Disneyland. Pena 
is real. I wanted every object and every 
apartment to be a memorial to the 
last kings of our country, who lived 
in this house.” 0 


National Palace of Pena 
2710-609 Sintra, Portugal 
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INSIDE GM’S SECRET DESIGN LAB 
AN EERO SAARINEN COMPLEX WHERE THE FUTURE IS NOW 


Text by Philip Nobel/Photography by George Steinmetz 


UST OFF MOUND ROAD, A 
major artery running 
through the blue-collar 
stronghold of Warren, 
Michigan, there is an immac- 
ulate vision of the future— 
circa 1956. The General 
Motors ‘Technical Center, 
completed that year by ar- 


x 


chitect Eero Saarinen, is a 
mile-square campus that is 
home to the company’s main 
research labs, design studios 
and engineering centers. Its 
daytime population is more 
than sixteen thousand. Be- 
yond a small drive-through 
guardhouse, ranks of grid- 
ded, glass-walled buildings 
frame a twenty-two-acre 
man-made rectangular lake 
ornamented with artificial is- 
28 


lands in a linear pattern that 
would have made Mondrian 
proud. Out of the lake, when 
weather permits, rise two 
fountains and a glimmering 
three-legged water tower— 
one of the largest stainless- 
steel structures in the world 

continued on page 132 


GM has updated its 
Technical Center in 
Warren, Michigan, 
while maintaining the 
facility’s architectural 
integrity. Tor: The 
1956 Eero Saarinen- 
designed campus. 


AxBoVe: To speed up 
the development 
process, GM’s design- 
ers and engineers use 
computers in lieu of 
clay models. Rint: A 
Kevin Roche stairway. 
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Antoine Blanchard (1910-1988) Place de la Republique, 


oil on canvas, 13"x 18”, signed. 


Edouard Cortes (1882-1969) Place de la Bastille, 


oil on canvas, 13"x 18”, signed. 
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SAMUEL COLMAN, N.A. (1832-1920) 
MOUNT TABOR AND LITTLE HERMAN”, 3%4"X64 


watercolor 





FRANK SAUERWEIN (1871-1910) 


TAOS PUEBLO”, 14x17", oil on canvas 
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Emile Munier (1810-1895) Contemplation, 


oil on canvas, 18"x 11”, signed 





CHARLES M. RUSSELL (1864-1926) 
LETTER TO FRANK CHAMBERLIN 


Lxd INK and watercolor On paper 


stablished in 1976, the Thomas Nygard 

Gallery specializes in 19th and 20th 

Century American art with an empha- 
sis on historical Western Art of the Northern 
Plains. We also display important paintings 
of the Taos Society, Rocky Mountains, Hudson 
River and California Schools. 


Additional services include appraisals, paint- 
ing restoration and conservation, and custom 
framing. 

Weare always interested in purchasing qual- 
ity works by noteworthy artists, single pieces 
or entire collections. 
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25 Years of Specializing in Quality Works by Early 
California Impressionists 


Edgar Payne (1833-1947) 


Navahos 
Oil on Canvas 
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Oil on Canvas 
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WILLIAM A. KARGES FINE ART 


Please visit us at the 
6" annual Los Angeles Art Show, 
September 14-17, UCLA. 


“Smoky Mountains” Oil on Board, 18 x 24 inches 
We Buy and Sell Early California & American Paintings 


Los Angeles Gallery Carmel Gallery Mailing Address 
9001 Melrose Avenue SW Corner, 5th & Dolores P.O. Box 222091 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 Carmel, CA 93921 Carmel, CA 93922 

(310) 276-8551 (831) 625-4266 


A selection of paintings is available online at www.kargesfineart.com 
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important Master Print Rooms in the 
United States. 


Featuring works by Durer, Rembrandt, 
Renoir, Picasso, Chagall and others. 


Exhibition Catalogues and Brochures Available 


Current Print Room Exhibition 


Rembrandt, (1606-1669) 
Self Portrait with Saskia, 1636 
Etching, 4 1/8 x 3 3/4 inches 
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Guy C. WIGGINS 
(1883 - 1962) 1 
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Central Park South | 


Oil on canvas 
20" by 16" 


Signed lower left 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
QuEsTROYAL Fine ART, LLC 


903 Park Avenue, Suite3A, New York, New York 10021 
(By appointment only with flexibility 
to accommodate your schedule) 
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Richardson~Clarke Gallery, 38 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02116 
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Allesandro La Volpe (Italian, 1820-1887) 
The Bay of Naples 
one of a pair of paintings 
Signed and dated 1870, Oil on canvas, 27 x 55 inches 
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ovsep Pushman 


(1877-1966) 


After an absence of nearly four decades, Cantor-Roughton 
salleries, in conjunction with the Pushman Estate, is 
leased to announce the release of the first in a series of 
ery limited edition prints. 


Never before have such high-quality prints been brought 
to the marketplace at such affordable prices. These rare 
rollectible treasures can now be purchased by anyone with 


in eye for timeless imagery and an appreciation for 





museum quality art work. 





“The Sun God”, 23” x 19.5” (image size) M/E 
Edition size: 75 + 10 alp, Framed $2,450 © Unframed $1,900 





“Austere Solitude”, 28.5” x 26.5” ( image size) M/E 
Edition size: 75 + 10 alp, Framed $2,850 * Unframed $2,250 


CanTorROUGHTON 


Invest in an Original *™ “The Fleeting Joy”, 24” x 28.25” (image size) M/E 
Edition size: 75 + 10 alp, Framed $2,750 © Unframed $2,250 


See these and other Master 
A Editions at the UCLA 
LZ\ 
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continued from page 128 
—capped by an oblong bulb 
that reflects the big sky and 
the distant horizon over the 
suburban plains north of De- 
troit. To the west of the lake, 
the shallow aluminum bub- 
ble dome of the main au- 
ditorium allies the complex 
further with a jet-age, jet- 
pack tomorrow that never 
came, a time when faith in 
rockets and the atom prom- 
ised to deliver America to a 
chrome-plated utopia where 
everything would be safe, 
shiny and fast. 

“People ask if George Jet- 
son still works here,” says 
Larry Faloon, director of in- 
dustrial design and commu- 


AsBovVE: The granite 
steps of another 
Roche design are sus- 
pended from stain- 
less-steel rods. LEFT: 
A private dining room 
looks out over a 22- 
acre man-made lake. 


















nications at GM Design and 
unofficial guardian of the 
Technical Center’s architec- 
tural integrity. He is heading 
into the heart of the Design 
Center, up a stairway of 
granite blocks hanging from 





BELOw Lert: Em- 
ployees of the Ad- 
vanced Portfolio 
Exploration Group, 
which creates car con- 
cepts, relax by images 
that are used to char- 
acterize the brands. 


improbably thin stainless- § 
steel rods. Bordering the 
stairway is one of the center’s 
signature glazed-brick walls, 
flaring purple in the sun, and 
ahead is a landing that ac- 
cesses the circular rooftop 
pavilion of the color and 
trim studios. Above, the alu- 
minum ceiling system—ele- 
gantly integrating lighting, 
sprinklers and ventilation— 
steps along in its unerring 
five-foot-square grid. In the | 
lobby at the top of the stairs, | 
there is an exhibition of em- 
ployees’ computer-generat- F 
ed art and, out the window, a 
view across the lake to the 
Research and Development 
Building, more than a quar- 
ter mile away. NASA’s first 
lunar rover was designed and 


built there; in front of it, §, 
the water tower shines like }® 


a beacon for another sort §% 
continued on page 136 
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e-mail: mail@samadbrothers.com 
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Call Toll Free For More Information 1-888-SAMAD-YES 
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Ricut: Senior design- 
er Christos Rouste- 
mis in the Chevrolet 
Brand Character Cen- 
ter with the 2000 Tra- 
verse concept car, 
which was introduced 
in February. 


continued from page 132 

of spacecraft. The only thing 

missing is the flying cars. 
The turbine-driven Fire- 

bird concept cars, contem- 

poraries of the Technical 

Center that share its Space- 


136 





ly Sprockets vibe, are anoth- 
er of Faloon’s unofficial pas- 
sions. In 1998 he helped to 
coax the three Motorama- 
era Firebirds (1954, 1956 and 
1959) back to life after more 
than forty years in mothballs. 


His efforts to maintain the 
period spirit of the build- 
ings may be more modest— 
having someone source a re- 
placement for a handblown 
art-glass light fixture, rescu- 
ing an original sculpture from 











crates in a retired engineer’s 
garage—but they come from 
the same understanding of 
the value of GM futures past. 
Stopping in a glazed pas- 
sageway to look out at the 
rooftop garden where his re- 
claimed glass-and-steel sculp- 
ture stands again, Faloon 
muses about the first days 
of the Technical Center: “I 
can only imagine what they 
must have thought, one day 
working in the old build- 
ing downtown and the next 
day working here. It must 
have seemed like the jump to 
hyperspace.” 

Now, make that cyber- 
space. If Harley Earl, the leg- 
endary designer who headed 
up GM Styling at the time 
the Technical Center was 
built, were to return today, 

continued on page 140 


Lerr: Two UAW- 
GM members, from 
Local 160, prepare 
a Chevrolet SSR 
concept vehicle—a 
new pickup/road- 
ster hybrid—for a 
color change. 
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New York City, NY 
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Ricut: The Virtual 
Reality Center— 
showing a 2000 Buick 
LaCrosse—enables 
designers to explore 
many options and to 
respond quickly to 
market trends. 





continued from page 136 

he would recognize the de- 
sign studios, but not what 
goes on inside them. GM de- 
signers are in the throes of 
adjusting to two very-ear- 
ly-twenty-first-century con- 
cepts, the digital revolution 
and the vogue for brand- 
ing, and the Design Cen- 
ter has been souped up to 
match. The design studios 
for each of GM’s North 
American brands—Cadillac, 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Chevro- 
let, GMC, Pontiac and Sat- 
urn—have been retooled as 
“Brand Character” centers, 
which are basically monu- 
ments to the essence of each 
brand’s identity. Meanwhile, 
the whole Design Center has 
been rewired to accommo- 
date what is invariably known 
in GM corporate argot as 
“the math”—the computer- 
aided design process, from 
conceptual sketches to the 
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INSIDE GM’S SECRET DESIGN LAB 


creation of concept cars and 
production specifications. 
The epicenter of the new 
approach is the Corporate 
Brand Character Center, 
established last year in a 
two-story sun-drenched stu- 
dio along the Design Cen- 
ter’s endless central corridor. 
There, Saarinen’s double- 
height windows can be cov- 
ered with black roll-up 
shades, and in front of them, 


AD MOTORING 





ABOVE: Designers don 
3-D goggles in the 
Virtual Reality Cen- 
ter. Lerr: The virtual- 
reality Cave allows the 
user to experience the 
feel of an actual full- 
size vehicle interior. 


in a fluid arrangement that 
evokes the “new office” para- 
digm of Internet start-ups, 
the company’s designers stare 
into their Silicon Graphies 
workstations. With a few 
clicks of the mouse, a design- 
er at the Corporate Brand 
Character Center can project 
a full-size sketch onto a 
floor-to-ceiling video screen 

continued on page 143 
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continued from page 140 

that dominates the front of the studio. 
Another command sends a digital mod- 
el to a stereolithography laboratory 
which generates a 3-D model of the 
image—or downstairs to the six- 
million-dollar Virtual Reality Center, 
where designers can put on goggles to 
view phantom cars as they rotate in all 
their photorealistic, three-dimensional 
complexity. In the old days—a few years 
ago—the same viewing would have re- 
quired weeks of time and piles of clay, 
culminating in a trip outside to the 
73,000-square-foot, brick-walled De- 
sign Patio, where models were spun on 
concealed turntables to review their 
forms in natural light. 

Nothing epitomizes GM’s commit- 
ment to the possibilities of the new 
“math” more than the Virtual Reality 
Center. While it is frequently booked 
for presentations, it is also a tool in 
everyday use. After viewing simulations 
of some of the record nine concept ve- 
hicles that GM will introduce this year, 
Pontiac designers were clamoring to get 
in to use the room to test forms and 





forward as far as twenty-five years, to 
what one designer calls “the stuff of 
dreams.” Since 1994 such speculation 
has been the special domain of APEx, 
the Advanced Portfolio Exploration 
Group. APEx is one of GM’s answers to 
the industry-wide problem of lead time: 
If it can take four years from the first 
spark of an idea to the rollout of a new 
car, how can companies stay on top 
of drivers’ changing tastes and needs? 
APEx operates as an in-house think tank 
charged with anticipating demands that 
today’s consumers may not yet know 
they will ever have. William Ochalek, 
Jr., an APEx manager, calls this “getting 
people warmed up about the future.” 
The gray cubicles in his windowless, 
fluorescent-lit studios in the Engineer- 
ing Building are choked with sketches 
and models of cars that do the most im- 
probable things, with the most unlikely 
fuels, in the most outlandish ways, all, 
again, closely held proprietary secrets of 
GM. One could sum it up as a design lab 
for Batmobiles and Mad Max attack 
trucks—Ochalek admits that his team 


Some look forward as far as twenty-five years, to 
what one designer calls “the stuff of dreams.” 





ideas they had cooked up on their com- 
puters just minutes before. As of now, 
changes can’t be made to digital models 
in real time, but they can be marked 
up in the freehand style of televised 
NFL analysis, and complete interactivi- 
ty is just down the road. The Chevrolet 
SSR concept car, a pickup/roadster 
hybrid that debuted at this year’s De- 
troit auto show, is a milestone in the 
process: It is the first concept car to be 
designed “in math” from start to finish. 
The SSR is currently a source of pride 
of the Corporate Brand Character Cen- 
ter, and a late-stage fiberglass-and-foam 
model of it stands by the entrance. 
Nearby, there are mock-ups of several 
much more visionary cars, not yet ready 
for prime time. 

Many of the ideas floating around the 
‘Technical Center have what the design- 
ers describe as a “long reach.” Some look 


pays close attention to sci-fi—but that 
would sell it short. The daydreams de- 
veloped at APEx begin with detailed de- 
mographic projections, the products of 
partnerships with a dozen top universi- 
ties, and the fantastic designs are meant 
to be solutions to specific future prob- 
lems: Will the environment go to pot? 
Will Americans move back to cities in 
droves? Will we need an alternative to 
air travel? A bullet-pointed concept de- 
velopment panel, one of hundreds that 
line the aisles at APEx, is eerily titled 
“North America in 2025.” 

Of the seventy-five or so major con- 
cepts investigated by APEx in a given 
year, the most promising flow next door 


- to the Corporate Brand Character Cen- 


ter, which acts as a switching yard for 
future GM designs. As new ideas come 
in, they are tracked to the specific studio 

continued on page 144 


Designs to see, from our 
_ advertisers... 
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photo: Patrick Demarchalier 


Throughout the fall, Michael Kors 
will make a series of personal 
appearances to launch his first 
women’s fragrance, Michael. Join 
him at one of these locations: 


Saks Fifth Avenue, NYC, Thursday, September 21, 
12:30-1:30pm (Register to win a Michael Kors Fall 
2000 Cashmere sweater.) 


Nordstrom South Coast Plaza, Costa Mesa, CA 
Thursday, October 19, 12:30-1:30pm 


For Art’s Sake 


James Magni, a “4 
member of the i 
AD 100 roster of top | 
interior designers 
and architects, joins 
the 6th Annual L.A. Art 
Show with the design 
of the  show’s 
entrance lobby, to introduce more 
than 45 of the country’s best art 
dealers’ finest works. The show is 
organized by the prestigious Fine Art 
Dealers Association and will be held at 
UCLA’s John Wooden Center. 





Gala Preview to benefit the Performing 
Arts Center of Los Angeles County 
Thursday, September 14, 2000 


7-10pm, $100 per person 


L.A. Art Show 

Friday-Sunday, September 15-17, 2000 
$10 admission 

For daily hours and other information, 
please call (800) 656-9278. 











Exclusive dealerships available. 


To order our comprehensive literature package, 


please send $18.00 to: 


Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. 


145 U.S. Hwy 46W, Suite 200, 
Wayne, NJ 07470. Dept. AD. 


Phone: 1-800-987-0553 or 973-812-8900 X 16, 


FAX: 973-812-9320 


www.poggenpohl-usa.com 


poggen 


pole: 


Poggenpohl Studios: 


Atlanta, GA 

Chevy Chase, MD 
Chicago, IL 

Dania Beach, FL 
Dallas, TX 

Detroit, MI 

Honolulu, Hl 

Houston, TX 

Long Island, NY 

Los Angeles, CA 

Maui, HI 

Naples, FL 

New York City Downtown 
New York City Midtown 
Paramus, NJ 
Petoskey, MI 
Philadelphia, PA 
Portsmouth, NH 
Sacramento, CA 
Scottsdale, AZ 


404-816-7275 
301-657-8616 
312-765-9023 
954-923-2688 
214-750-0271 
248-624-7300 
808-524-6656 
718-783-7780 
516-349-0205 
310-289-4901 
808-873-6360 
941-263-4699 
212-228-3334 
212-355-3666 
201-587-9090 
231-348-7080 
215-348-4646 
603-433-9918 
916-387-1717 
480-424-7900 
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continued from page 143 

where they will fit best with the brand 
vocabulary that GM has developed: Sat- 
urn, “Friendly Product”; Oldsmobile, 
“Architectonic”; Chevrolet, “Spirited 
Function.” The goal is to counter the 
erosion of identities that has plagued 
the company in recent years: Can any- 
one really tell the difference between a 
Buick and an Oldsmobile? Responding 
to criticism that their individual models 
were no more than nameplates on a 
common chassis, GM now sees its dis- 
parate family of vehicles as an asset that 
needs to be nurtured. 

Branding is a particular passion of 
Wayne Cherry, vice-president of GM 
design and portfolio development. 
“Since the 1960s I’ve been interested in 
brands, and now they happen to be fash- 
ionable,” he says. “Unless the whole de- 
sign team is immersed in the values of a 
brand, the little decisions that are made 
every day can cancel each other out.” 
Cherry is in the corner office on the 
second floor of the Design Center— 
Harley Earl’s office—seated at a glass- 
and-stainless-steel low table that, at the 
flick of a switch, can rise to worktable 
height. Outside the office’s glass win- 


would become second nature. Today, 
however, with a new generation of 
designers in the studios and more 


_pressure to keep them from bolting to: 


the competition, people move around, 
much more. At the same time, GM’s 
customer base has lost track of the tra- 
ditional brand messages; how many 
younger drivers today would know what 
driving a Pontiac is supposed to mean? 
The challenge was to find ways to ex- 
press, to customers and the designers 
themselves, the soul of the Chevy or the 
gestalt of GMC. 

Visiting one of the new Brand Char- 
acter centers is like making a pilgrimage 
to the temple of a single-minded cargo 
cult. Each has a brand-specific entrance 
facade. For instance, Cadillac, in the lat- 
est GM lingo, is supposed to represent’ 
the merger of art and science; its instal- 
lation takes the form of a high-tech 
glass-and-stainless-steel structure that 
could be an excerpt from a skyscraper’s 
curtain wall. Indeed, in the center of 
the piece, a video screen cycles through’ 
consonant images, including rakish 
shots of contemporary buildings. The: 
sleek themes are continued just inside! 


The fantastic designs are meant to 
be solutions to specific future problems. 





dows, the auditorium dome and water 
tower strike their usual surreal poses. 
Apart from some rooftop satellite dish- 
es and the design of the cars parked in 
the employee lots below (all GM, of 
course; a few Saabs), there is not a single 
thing visible to tell you it is not 1956. 
In this thoroughly designed envi- 
ronment, Cherry’s talk of immersive 
branding seems perfectly fitting. “What 
we want to communicate is the meta- 
phoric smell of the brand,” he says. 
That goal is at the heart of the Brand 
Character centers’ initiative that has re- 
cently transformed the design studios. 
In the past a designer might have 
worked in the Cadillac or Buick studio 
for his (and in the past it was mostly 
“his”) entire career, and the individual 
quirks and formal cues of the brand 





the door of the Cadillac studio. There, 
in a tall glass case, the designers have 
collected an array of products that they 
think will sing the same song as their 
reimagined Cadillac: Dansk flatware, a 
Bang & Olufsen BeoCom 6000 tele- 
phone, a bottle of Issey Miyake cologne. 
(Each studio has its own cabinet of cu- 
riosities, telling the same story in dif 
ferent words. The Buick case includes 
a bottle of Knob Creek bourbon, at 
Oldsmobile there is a Braun shaver, and 
at Saturn, a Bondi Blue iMac computer.) 
On the other side of the Cadillac hall, 
there is a gray metal-flake-painted plas- 
tic shell, about five feet long, that has 
been molded into a suggestion of the 
Platonic Cadillac. It is not a collage 
quoting specific shapes but a sophisti- 

continued on page 14¢ 
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continued from page 144 

cated abstract rendering of the formal 
ideas of the newest, and future, Cadil- 
lacs: sharp cuts, tight flanks, aquiline 
edges. The designers call it a “speed- 
form,” and there is one in each Brand 
Character Center. Together they make 
up a kind of unspoken but universally 
understood vocabulary of GM shapes. 


“As a window into the future, every- 
one wants to bring people here,” Larry 
Faloon says as he sits at the table in the 
Design Center’s private dining room, 
another signature Saarinen space. It is 
unclear which future he is referring to: 
Are people still drawn by the Technical 
Center’s 1950s optimism, or are they at- 
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tracted by the newer, unrealized future 
promised by APEx and speedforms and 
virtual reality? The walls of the room 
are finished in a loose weave of blue- 
and-silver aluminum that was the prod- 
uct of the new process of anodizing— 
the president of Alcoa was on the GM 
board at the time—and the six-sided 
table is inset with what might be 
the world’s laziest lazy Susan. With 
the touch of a button at each side of 
the table, it whirs its way counterclock- 
wise, sparing GM executives and distin- 
guished guests the indignity of asking 
someone to pass the mustard. At one 
seat, the head of the table, there are 
four extra buttons, each identified on 
an inscribed plaque. It reads: Drapes, 
Waitress, Lights, Muzak. In its day it 
was cutting edge. 

In Where Today Meets Tomorrow, the 
souvenir book prepared for the dedica- 
tion of the Technical Center, GM pres- 
ident Harlow Curtice celebrated some 
other technologies that now seem quaint: 
“Today the world is undergoing a téch- 
nical upsurge unequaled in the history 
of man,” he wrote. “You can see it all 
around us—atomic energy is being har- 


“People ask if George 
Jetson still works here,” 
says Faloon, director 
of industrial design 
and communications. 


nessed, jets sweep the sky at almost twice 
the speed of sound, and electronic com- 
puters perform years of calculations in a 
few minutes.” The book goes on to il- 
lustrate GM’s plans to use the Technical 
Center as a means to “invade the future.” 

‘That future is now, and in its revamp- 
ing of the center, GM seems prepared 
to invade the next future. But the lin- 
gering question is whether GM, with its 
branding strategies and new electronic 
nerves, can begin to fashion cars that 
will suggest a tomorrow as compelling 
as the retro-future chic of the Technical 
Center campus itself. What will be the 
future that GM looks back on in anoth- 
er fifty years? O 





What a find. 








Note the size of the martini. 


Panasonic introduces the DVD micro home theater system. It’s a small, elegant, 100-proof expression 


of everything we know about movies and music. 


Plays DVD Video and CDs / Built-In Dolby Digital* Decoder / 5 Speakers / 
Powerful Super-Woofer Drive System / 7-Amp System / FM/AM Tuner 


orem saree od 


just slightly ahead of our time” 





2) Internet Keyword: Panasonic DVD Microsystem Call: 800-211-PANA. Visit: panasonic.com/audio 
*Dolby Digital is a trademark of Dolby Laboratories Licensing Corporation. ; ; 
“Out of Sight” is now available on DVD from Universal Studios Home Video. ©1998 Universal Studios, Inc. All rights reserved. Picture simulated. 








The third millennium? 
This takes you 
to the fourth. 
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Atmos du 
Millénaire 
An artifact 
from the third 
millennium, AAs 
an heirloom i 
through the ke’ =e = 
fourth. Time at ae 
magical and 
perpetual. The 
hours, minutes 
and moonphase bow in 

reverence to the imperial indication 
of the months and years, alll 
requiring only tiny fluctuations in 

air temperature to faithfully record 
their journey in time. Perpetual, 
immortal, precise, silent. If will make 
your descendants proud of their 


heritage. 
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-yride and satisfaction will be 
yours in owning this limited 

edition, working reproduction of the 
Universal Stock Ticker. Handcrafted 
mahogany pedestal and glass dome 
included. Connects to the Internet to 
print live stock quotes. Individually 
numbered and certified by Henry 
| Ford Museum & Greenfield Village. 












For a complete information package, 
call: 1-877-842-1870. Or send 

15 dollars to: Stock Ticker Company, 
350 E. Michigan Ave., Suite 301, 
Kalamazoo, MI 49007 
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THE HEARTORAYT OF WALK STMEET 


Henry Ford Museum & 
Greenfield Village® 
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Sweet Guajillo Butter 
1/2 C. Sweet Butter, Softened , 
1 ea. Dried Guajillo Chile N Q . 
steamed and seeded . 

1 Tbs. Molasses r 

1/4 tsp. Lemon Juice 

1/4 tsp. Kosher Salt 

1/4 tsp. Fine Ground Black 
Pepper 

1/4 tsp. Ground Cinnamon 


Jim Abbey 
Executive Chef, 
Reata 

Toa a eer 


Instructions: Allow butter to soften. Place 
butter and all other ingredients in bowl and beat 
with a wire whisk until combined. Place 
mixture in Butter Bell and serve. 

























Embarrassed by | 
Bad Breath? 


You've tried internal brea| 
capsules, mouthwash, breelj 
sprays, and mints and youj 
still disappointed. But take heal 
as seen on Today and 20/4 
science has finally come up wi 
a remedy that really works, Ndj 
available — a breakthrou 
2-minute home treatment 

eliminates halitosis permanen 
Follow this simple daily treatme| 
and you'll never be embarrass 
by bad breath again. For a fr} 
information packet, call toll fri 
1-800-300-3910, ext. 33. 






Softened butter on fresh breac 






is one of life's little luxuries. The 
French-inspired Butter Bell™ 
crock allows you to enjoy 







the creamy goodness oO 
spreadable butter withou 
refrigeration! The crock's| 
unique design enhances! 
butter's delicate flavor whi | 
freshness is protected by ar 
airtight seal of water at the | 
base of the crock. Tested anc ( 
recommended by the Cookine | 


Club of America. Pictured ! 
handpainted raised flora |; 
($21.95), cobalt blue and white | 
($24.95). Add $5.95 for s/h. Tc 

order call 1-888-575-1900 o [ 
for other styles, shop on-line a | 

www. butterbell.com. Makes i | 


the perfect holiday gift! 
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Villeroy & Boch 
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Available at Villeroy & Boch Stores in Manhattan, Southampton, Woodbury Commons, Washington D.C., 
Williamsburg, Carmel, South Coast Plaza, Hawaii, Dallas, Flemington, San Francisco, Westport and other fine stores. 
For a store near you and to receive a free catalog of our dinnerware, silverware, crystal and gift collections 
please call 1-800-VILLEROY or e-mail us at info@villeroybochtableware.com Pattern shown: French Garden 
KitchenAid is the preferred diswasher of Villeroy & Boch. 
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JVC's EXECUTIVE HOME ‘THEATER 


‘TRY To KEEP YOUR EYES 
ON THE SCREEN. 





JVC introduces a home theater system so beautiful, you 
may end up watching it instead of the action! Our 
Executive Home Theater's innovative design enhances any 
entertainment environment with a sleek, brushed aluminum 
console and five solid aluminum speaker cabinets. Plus a 
high-performance subwoofer with 100 watts of bottom end 
for a high-end DVD experience. And it’s all as easy to 
connect as it is to watch. JVC’s Executive Home Theater - 


almost as exciting as the movies themselves. 


= Elegant brushed aluminum Complete home theater system: 
console fits any decor DVD, CD, AM/FM tuner 





oS 


= 5 solid aluminum speaker Easy, single cable connection 





cabinets for crisp surround sound between console and subwoofer 
® Built-in Dolby Digital & DTS w Includes speaker cables with 
Decoders for a riveting home mini-plugs for one touch connection 


Dramatic 10", 100 watt 


theater experience 
powered subwoojer 


aVOMaacelccaeMalarsce iN eerie! 





or visit our web: 
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FENDIo(=sie1] TARAMAX S.A. FENDI BUSSOLA SWISS MADE WATER RESISTANT TO 5 ATM REGISTERED MODEL AVAILABLE AT FENDI STORES AND FINE JEWELLERS WORLDWIDE F 








OR INFORMATION CALL: 1-800-95 FENDI! 











HISTORIC HOUSES 


MARCEL PROUST AT ILLIERS-COMBRAY 
A TEMPLE OF MEMORY IN THE FRENCH COUNTRYSIDE 


Text by Judith Thurman 
Photography by 
Marina Faust 


LL GREAT WRITERS HAVE 
| an exceptionally fine- 

tuned sense of place, 
ibut none, surely, has ever 
been finer than Marcel 
WProust’s. The architect of 
that sublime memory palace, 
In Search of Lost Time, is in- 
separable from his own dé- 
icors, real and imagined: the 
icork-lined room where the 
invalid so famously wrote 
imost of his masterpiece; the 
jsrand hotel by the sea where 
he sickly adolescent received 
shis sentimental education; the 
salons and boudoirs of the 








fin de siécle, where the dilet- Azove: As a child, 
ante served his apprentice- Marcel Proust (1871- 
ships; the somber Right Bank 1922) spent holidays 
Shey a eas with his aunt and un- 
ppartment of his parents—an epee Tilieee Feance: 
eminent doctor and a culti- Their restored resi- 
vated femme d’intérieur, whose dence is now the Mar- 


»ed he bequeathed to a broth- See Dee seams. 





pl—and not least, the family 
‘ountry house in the sand- 
tone market town of Illiers, 
ust southwest of Chartres, 
vhich he calls Combray, and 





Asove: The writer 
immortalized their 





here the most sensitive country house in his 
outh in literature spent the novel In Search of Lost 
nost idyllic and tormented ora copy of 
ae ; his portrait by Jacques- 

tours of his childhood. ede Blanchéiover- 

continued on page 156 looks the salon rouge. 
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MARCEL PROUST AT ILLIERS-COMBRAY 


continued from page 155 

That house, its garden and 
furnishings, the village, its 
society and landscape, and all 
the sensations, experiences 
and revelations attached to 
them, are so much the nucle- 
us of his great novel that one 
is somewhat shocked to learn 
that the young Marcel actu- 
ally spent very little “lost 
time” there: two weeks a year 
at Easter between the ages of 
six and nine—when the on- 
set of his asthma made the 
country a death trap for him 
—and a farewell visit at fif- 
teen. One is also somewhat 
surprised at how diminutive 
the rooms are, and at how 
closely the extended family 
must have lived in them. But 
such is the power of a child’s or 
an artist’s memory to height- 
en, isolate and idealize. 

While most of the places 
where Proust lived or so- 
journed have been razed or 
sold into anonymity, that 
cherished provincial dwell- 
ing, which belonged to his pa- 
ternal uncle and aunt, was 
bequeathed by their grand- 
daughter to the Society of 
the Friends of Marcel Proust, 
and it has been restored— 
as a temple should be—with 
consummate devotion. 

Illiers, redesignated [l- 
liers-Combray in 1971, was 
the birthplace of Proust’s 
father, Dr. Adrien Proust, and 
of Adrien’s sister, Elisabeth, 
who married a local nota- 
ble named Jules Amiot. The 
Prousts were a family of 
humble shopkeepers. Amiot 
was a merchant of a grander 
class who dealt in, among 
other things, Algerian wines 
and had a fondness for Moor- 
ish mosaics, which he used 
to embellish his window sur- 
rounds, and for dressing in 
Arab costume, to the con- 
sternation of his neighbors. 
But he was also a passionate 
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horticulturist who endowed 
the village with a deliciously 
eccentric public park of his 
own design, in the English 
neo-Gothic style, featuring a 
grotto, a waterfall, a dovecote, 
statuary, a lily pond, a ser- 
pentine river stocked with 
carp, romantic paths hedged 





with hawthorn and may, and 
plantings imported from its 
Parisian model and name- 
sake, the Pré Catelan. 

‘The Amiot house was built 
in 1818, with a half-timbered 
facade and two wings flank- 
ing a trellised courtyard, 
shaded by a now venerable 


Lert: Family heir- 
looms moved from 
their Paris apartment 
fill the salon rouge. } 
Above Proust’s grand- | 
parents’ Louis Phi- | 
lippe sofa is a painting 
of his mother, Jeanne. 


BELOw: Proust once 
noted, with a hint of 
disdain, that the fai- 
ence plates decorating 
the dining room walls 
were “modern.” The 
paneling is Empire, the 
period of the house. 





chestnut tree. The kitch- 
en, dining room, petit salon 
and salon rouge occupy the 
first floor. The staircase that 
Proust’s narrator climbed ev- 
ery night to await, in an-/ 
guish, the uncertain arrival of 
his mother for a good-night | 
continued on page 158 ; 
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continued from page 156 
kiss leads to the bedrooms. 
Marcel’s tiny guest bedroom 
overlooked the garden, and 
he slept in a chaste Empire 
bed “placed as in the depths 
of a sanctuary” and swagged 
with “high white curtains.” 
There, too, as he describes it, 
is that magic lantern of milky 
porcelain, provided by his 
parents to distract him from 
his solitude and impatience, 
and through which he pro- 
jected the life of Genevieve 
de Brabant, depicted in hand- 
painted slides, while grasp- 
ing, for the first time, “the 
color of words.” 

The Marcel Proust Muse- 
um is also known as “Aunt 
Léonie’s House,” after the per- 
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Lert: Sunlight filters 
in through stained- 
glass windows in his 
uncle Jules’s Oriental 
salon. “When all the 
world was asleep, he 
would retire to his little 
study,” wrote Proust. 





sonage in his novel, although 
Elisabeth Proust Amiot was, 
unlike her model, neither 
bedridden nor a widow. Her 
mustachioed husband in his 
Zouave pantaloons was an 
imposing and fanciful pres- 
ence during Proust’s boy- 
hood. An amateur painter, he 
worked in a studio attached 
to the house that he had dec- 
orated with the rugs, carv- 
ings and souvenirs of his 
North African travels. When 
the family had retired to bed 
and the maid had cleared the 
liqueur glasses, plates of petits 
fours and embroidery threads 
from the card table in the 
petit salon, Jules Amiot re- 
turned to this Oriental salon 

continued on page 162 






BELow: The kitchen. 
Borrom: The small 
guest bedroom was 
arranged with an Em- 
pire bed that provided 
Proust with sanctu- 
ary. It was sheltered by 
“high white curtains.” 
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Finally, no scrubbing or rinsing. 


We humbly suggest another use 
for your kitchen sink. 


New Cascade Complete helps you skip pre-washing. Food is dissolved away 
So it doesn't get trapped in the dishwasher. Whether it’s powder, gel or tablets, 
now the work will be done in the dishwasher. 


Skipthe Sink” 


©2000 P&G Co. 








© 2000 Collectors Editions 









Bluebird 


Limited edition giclée on 
canvas, hand-signed by the 


artist and numbered. 


Image Size: 44"x 1412" 


Edition Size: 295 


ARIZONA 
Interior Excess 
Scottsdale 
480.994.6455 


Old Pueblo Fine Art 
Tucson 
520.529.9677 


CALIFORNIA 
Coast Gallery 
Laguna Beach 
949.376.4185 


Collector's Corner 
Son Ramon 
925.829.3428 


Greystone Gallery 
Combria 
805.927.0126 


Larry Smith Fine Art 
West Hollywood 
310.360.9135 
800.280.4998 


Lori’s Art Gallery 
Woodland Hills 
818.884.1110 


Peabody Fine Art Gallery 
Cupertino 
408.225.0183 


Pierside Gallery 
Huntington Beach 
800.959.7979 
714.969.7979 


COLORADO 
The 21st Century 
Gallery 

Denver 
800.627.6156 
303.320.0926 


Van | 
Tan \, 


c 


CONNECTICUT 
Petrini Gallery 
Avon 
860.677.2747 


FLORIDA 
Gallery One 
Naples 
941.263.0835 


Stellers Gallery 
Jacksonville 
800.642.5716 


GEORGIA 
Regency Fine Art 
Atlanta 
800.669.6290 


ILLINOIS 

Billy Hork Galleries 
Chicago 
773.528.9090 
312.337.1199 


IOWA 

ARA Gallery 
Cedar Rapids 
800.915.ARTS 
319.366.2520 


Kavanaugh Art Gallery 
West Des Moines 
888.515.8682 
515.279.8682 


KANSAS 
Leawood Fine Art 
Leawood 
913.338.4999 


LOUISIANA 
Teri Galleries Ltd. 
Metairie 
800.533.8374 
504.887.8588 


“My artistic inspiration — the very basis of form and color for my work — 


comes from my childhood memories of Persian rugs designed by my mothei 


MARYLAND 
Gallery 44 
Baltimore 
410.465.5200 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Renjeau Galleries 
Boston 

617.536.2787 
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HISTORIC HOUSES 


MARCEL PROUST AT ILLIERS-COMBRAY 


continued from page 158 


That house, its garden and furnishings, 
the village, its society and landscape, 
and all the experiences attached to them, 
are the nucleus of his great novel. 


to grade his wines at an Empire desk 
and to smoke his hookah. By day, the 
sunlight streaming through the stained- 
glass window casts a diamond pattern— 
the illusion of an Islamic mosaic—on 
the well-waxed floor. 

There was nothing so exotic about 
the formal, though not much larger, sa/on 
rouge down the hall, which radiates bour- 
geois decorum. The walls are hung in 
red damask, and the stiff Louis Philippe 
armchairs and sofa invite one to perch 





was inspired by the 
Pré Catelan park in 
Paris. Hawthorn 
lines one of its paths. 


Proust’s uncle, an av- 
id horticulturist, cre- 
ated a public garden 

for the village, which 


rather than to nestle. These furnishings, 
and a pedestal table with gilt legs, come 
from the fumoir, or smoking room, of 
the Prousts’ apartment on the rue de 
Courcelles, where Marcel lived with his 
mother until her death; she had inherit- 
ed these pieces from her own prosper- 

continued on page 164 
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You've noticed it, a, 
we've noticed it: the 
universal craving 
for candlelight! 
Not just among 
teenage rebels 
but among fully 
mature romantics. 





Perhaps 
it’s a reaction to overly 
automated lives 
abuzz with technology. 
After a long day of 
; computer modeling or 
management by email, it’s 
deeply satisfying to come 
home to vaulted ceilings; 
marble floors, hand-carved 
moldings and the kindness 
of candlelight, 


We're pleased to offer a new collection Of 8 am 
crystal candelabra and crystal candlesticks. Their a 
aura of authenticity comes 
from 130 years of = 
experience with crystal 
lighting. Schonbek dates 
back to 1870 in Bohemia. 






Styles include Renaissance, 
retro and contemporary. 
And for the incurably 
plugged-in, we offer 
electrified crystal 
candelabra. 






Have your — 
architect or 
designer 

call us fora 


free catalog. 
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FOR A FREE CATALOG CALL 1.800.836.1892 


Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc., 61 Industrial Blvd., Plattsburgh NY 12901-1908. Showroom in Dallas TX, by appointment. 
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HISTORIC HOUSES 


MARCEL PROUST AT ILLIERS-COMBRAY 


continued from page 162 
ous Jewish parents, the bankers Weil. 
The curators of the museum have en- 
riched the décor with other mementos 
of Mme Proust: a fan with her maiden 
initials, “J. W.”; her music table; and 
a portrait, painted in 1880, the year 
Marcel turned nine, by Anais Beauvais. 
Proust lamented “its vague resem- 
blance, which only became apparent 
once Maman had been so incredibly re- 
juvenated by death,” and which, he 
wrote, was “extremely painful to me.” 
His own dandyish, chalk-faced likeness, 
propped on an easel, is a copy of a por- 
trait by his friend Jacques-Emile Blanche, 
of which he was especially fond. The 
original hangs in the Musée d’Orsay. 
When the young Proust came home, 
early, from a walk in the Pré Catelan— 
having left his hardier relatives to con- 


mysteries of creation, worships humbly. 

The actual kitchen of the Proust house 
is a narrow galley with a terra-cotta floor 
and windows on its long side, facing the 
garden. An adjoining pantry housed the 
formidable batterie de cuisine as he evokes 
it: “stewpots, casseroles, fish kettles, ter- 
rines, pastry molds, and a complete col- 
lection of copper cookwear in every 
possible dimension.” The tiles of the 
open fireplace are periwinkle blue. The 
stove and the cast-iron ovens were stoked 
with wood. A worktable of raw pine holds 
a little café filtre pot made from brown 
pottery and a majolica butter dish, poi- 
gnantly ordinary but transformed, by 
the depth and grandeur of Proust’s feeling 
for language, into the tools of an initiation 
ceremony. Francoise conjured up her 
chefs d’oeuvre from prosaic ingredients, 


The staircase that Proust’s narrator 
climbed every night to await the uncertain 
arrival of his mother for a good-night 
kiss leads to the bedrooms. 


tinue without him—he was in the habit of 
waiting for lunch, however remote that 
event might yet be, in the dining room. 
By night, the glow of the brass-and- 
milk-glass chandelier burnished the 
Empire paneling. At midday, “the white 
noon sunlight” glazed the “brilliantly 
armed” table. Marcel’s “only compan- 
ions,” he wrote, “and they were very re- 
spectful of my reading, were the painted 
plates hanging from the wall, the calen- 
dar, with yesterday’s page freshly ripped 
off, the clock and the fire, which spoke 
without demanding a response.” 

By the time the fifteenth-century 
church bells of Saint-Jacques (Proust’s 
“Saint-Hilaire”) were striking twelve, 
the house was redolent with the aromas 
of a four- or five-course provincial dé- 
jeuner prepared by the incomparable 
family cook, Ernestine. In the novel, 
Aunt Léonie’s incomparable cook, 
Francoise (it is she, presumably, who 
bakes the madeleine), figures as a god- 
dess of nature, and her kitchen is a 
chapel where Marcel, enthralled by all 
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and Proust compares her beef in aspic to a 
sculpture by Michelangelo—the cubes 
of jelly glistening like chunks of quartz. 
He also associates her art with his own: 
the ensemble of his sentences brought to 
perfection like the ensemble of her fla- 
vors—with fire, patience and virtuosity. 

On a recent summer afternoon close 
to Proust’s birthday, July 10, the tour 
of Aunt Léonie’s house and garden was 
conducted by the erudite Anne Borrel, a 
director of the museum. As she led her 
group from room to room, quoting, by 
heart, from In Search of Lost Time, her 
recitation served as a reminder that this 
museum is just the most solid and pub- 
lic of Proust’s temples, and that there 
are others—as passionately tended—in 
the memory of his readers. 0 


Marcel Proust Museum 
“Aunt Léonie’s House” 
4 rue du Docteur Proust 
28120 Iliers-Combray 
France 
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PALM READING # 
TINY COMPUTERS BRING THE WORLD TO YOUR FINGERTIPS 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


AM ONE OF THOSE GINKS 
who are impressed, possi- 
bly unduly impressed, by 

the executive types who have 

the answer to everything 
entered in a large, leather- 
bound, loose-leaf notebook 
with tabbed pages. These 
books tell their owners what 
their schedules are, what 
points should be brought up 
at the meeting or what’s 
whoozie’s e-mail address. 
These books even know what 
the euro is trading for. The 
people who operate these 
books seem to make their en- 
tries with ne’er a cross-out or 
erasure. They or their books 
have it under control, which, 

I suppose, is why they call the 

books, and sometimes the 

people, organizers. 

For many years, on the 
first of January I would get 
out my leather-bound orga- 
nizer, slam in a new calen- 
dar and promise myself this 
would be the year that I’d be 
on top of everything. By the 
middle of the month all was 
in ruins and neglect again, 
but now, by virtue of yet one 
more miracle wrought by the 
digiwits, I may at last get 
organized and under way. 
Everything that once went on 
in those big fat organizers can 
take place inside an electronic 
object weighing four ounces 
that’s 3.2 inches wide, 4.7 in- 
ches long and .4 inches thick. 

Those are roughly the di- 
mensions of the Palm V, the 
preeminent electronic orga- 
nizer. This little thing can do 
a lot, but, although we keep 
hoping, regardless of how 
fantabulous it may be, noth- 
ing coming out of Electro- 
land can correct lack of self- 
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discipline, strengthen charac- 
ter or assuage the pain of the 
soul or the anguish of being. 
For these small difficulties you 
will need more than digits. 

Still and all, for keeping 
track of your expenses and 
what needs doing next, the 
handheld electronic devices 
such as those produced by 
Palm and Handspring (both 
companies were, incidental- 
ly, founded by Jeff Hawkins 
and Donna Dubinsky) have 
evolved to the point that 
they may be attractive to non- 
electroids who don’t want to 
know how it works and won't 
go near it if it’s complicated. 
And their light weight may 
prevent the attacks of sciatica 
or bursitis that have been 
known to afflict those who 
have dragged overly heavy 
purses and briefcases for too 
many years through too 
many airports. 

Handheld electronic de- 
vices, or computerettes, have 
been a decade or so in the 


perfecting. The first ones were 
designed to enable their users 
to write notes in longhand, 
which the devices were sup- 
posed to be able to read and 
turn into an ordinary com- 
puter text file. While we still 
don’t have a machine that 
can read script, the Palm can 
read a somewhat stylized 
form of printing that doesn’t 
take a user very long to get 
the hang of. An 4 in Palmetto 
writing, or Graffiti, as the 
manufacturers call it, is writ- 
ten as an upside-down V or an 


A without the bar across it. 


There are other simplifica- 
tions for some other letters, 
but nothing too difficult to re- 
member after a bit of practice. 

Most handheld devices al- 
so allow you to enter notes, 
numbers, addresses and en- 
gagements by calling up a 
keyboard on the screen. If 
you have pixie fingers, you 
can type by touching the 
keys. Otherwise, you can use 
the stylus. If that doesn’t suit 





you, various full-size key- 
boards, at least one of which 
is collapsible, are out there in 
the stores ready to be at- 
tached to your Palm. Psion 
makes a slightly larger de- 
vice, somewhere in the $400 
range, that comes with a reg- 
ulation keyboard. 

A seemingly vast number 
of handhelds have blossomed 
in the crystaled gardens 
of Electroland. Besides the 
Palm itself, there are a grow- 
ing number of handhelds, or 
PDAs (personal digital assis- 
tants), that run on Palm-li- 
censed software. In addition, 
Microsoft has come out with 
what it calls its Windows CE 
operating system, which is to 
be found on some of Hewlett- 
Packard’s Jornada PC Com- 
panions. This column does 
not make product evalua- 
tions, but the nearly unani- 
mous judgment of those who 
do is in favor of the appli- 
ances that use Palm software. 

If customer choice means 
anything, the market has 
voted overwhelmingly for the 
Palm. They can’t make ’em 
fast enough. When I tried to 
buy one, several of the larg- 
est electronics houses said 
there was a seven-to-four- 
teen-day wait. Michael Luns- 
ford, product manager for 
Palm V, says that the com- 
pany has sold seven million of 
the various versions of their 
machines. By way of explain- 
ing his company’s success, 
Lunsford is quick to say that 
Palms were designed with 
four elements always in mind: 
“size, price, battery life and 
simplicity.” The price, which 
hovers around $400, isn’t bad 
for what is, after all, a real live 
computer. The thing can go 

continued on page 168 
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continued from page 166 
for two or three weeks between recharg- 
ing, and it is astonishingly simple to use. 

Anybody, and I mean anybody, with- 
out a gift for electronic doohickeys can 
get the machine up and running at the 
first level in a few minutes. Plugging a 
cable in the back of the desktop com- 
puter to enable the Palm to send, re- 
ceive and synchronize contents may be 
too much for the techno-resistant, but 
for most of us who’ve been forced to 
have a distant, if unwelcome, working 
relationship with a computer, the job is 
done rather quickly. To those of us who 
have been frustrated, irritated and final- 
ly enraged by the complexities of Win- 
dows, the Palm comes as a vindication 
of the belief that these machines can be 
made to work simply and easily. 

The spinning wheel, the Singer 
sewing machine, the Rolodex and the 
Western Electric Bakelite rotary phone 
each came to represent a time in the life 
of a generation and a nation. The per- 
sonal digital assistant might be another 
such object, except in Electroland no- 
body leaves well enough alone, and if it 
ain’t broke, they still want to fix it. It’s 
now possible to put an attachment on 
the Palm IIIc to convert it into a cam- 
era. Another attachment converts it into 
a global positioning device, and its little 
screen will display a map showing exact- 
ly where you are, or, more precisely, 
where your PDA is. 

Perhaps a more important develop- 
ment is equipment that makes it possi- 
ble for an assortment of PDAs to get on 
the Internet and send and receive e-mail 
almost anywhere you happen to be. I say 
“almost” because, whether it’s with cell 
phones or other communication de- 
vices, there are blank spots, sometimes 
in tunnels and sometimes in remote 
rural areas. Be that as it may, a bewilder- 
ing variety of tiny communication wid- 
gets, some limited to a range of three 
hundred feet and some capable of span- 
ning the globe, have arrived on the 
market. They enable their owners to 
surreptitiously play a game with a kid 
in the next classroom or get a constant 
stream of stock market quotes. 

“With the Palm VII,” explains Luns- 
ford, “you don’t really need a cell phone. 
The Palm VIL has its own connec- 
tion to the Palm.net servers and its own 
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radio, so it just automatically goes right 
to there, and through those servers it 
will go out to the Internet.” True, but a 
PDA, with its little screen, even if you 
buy one with a color display, is not the 
same as a desktop machine. “We real- 
ized that doing an entire Web-browsing 
experience like you have on a laptop or 


on your desktop just doesn’t work fora - 


handheld,” Lunsford says. “The Inter- 
net is way too graphic, too intensive. 
What people really want to do when 
they’re mobile is to access very targeted 
information. So, rather than making users 
go through four or five Web pages, we 
came up with the idea of ‘Web clipping.’” 
And what kind of target information 
will your handheld deliver to you? 
“There’s a separate icon and application 
just to get the weather and forecast 
wherever you are—it already knows 
where you are, so you don’t even have 
to tell it,” Lunsford says. “Same thing 
with traffic and with things like the 
nearest ATM or gas station or movie 
theater and, by the way, what’s showing.” 
This is all wonderfully convenient, 
but on the questionable side is whether 


“What people really 
want to do when they’re 
mobile is to access very 
targeted information.” 


or not this form of communication 
isn’t set up to keep its users wrapped 
tight in a human existence already 
defined by five or six hundred globe- 
straddling corporations. Certainly any- 
one who spends any time at all on the 
Internet is aware of both the infinite va- 
riety of the obscure and the rare that 
can be found on it and of the software 
structures that constantly push a user 
toward the brand-name companies. It 
remains to be seen to what extent the 
handhelds are a portal to a noncommer- 
cial world or to the same old stuff. 

It was inevitable that the telephone 
people would begin to meld the original 
functions of a Palm—address book and 
calendar—with talk communication. 
Are we soon to be carrying around an 


all-in-one PDA? An instrument that 
displays a text and picture screen but 
that is also being held up to ear and 
mouth has a built-in problem. 

_The electronics industry always 
seems to be aching for the one machine 
or instrument that combines every 
imaginable function. The word they 
like to use is convergence, but people 
such as Kerry McKelvey, a senior vice 
president at Skytel, a wireless commu- 
nications company, have some doubts 
about the idea. “When you try to put all 
those together, what you end up doing 
is suboptimizing each of the individual 
parts,” he says. “You have everything to- 
gether, but you no longer have the best 
phone or the best messaging device or 
the best information manager.” 

Where once a pager was a simple 
PDA that gave you a goose and dis- 
played a phone number for you to call, 
today’s Skytel pager permits the recip- 
lent of a message to type an answer. 
The message from the pager will go 
flying off to another pager—or a desk- 
top via e-mail or as a spoken message 
to someone only reachable at an old- 
fashioned telephone. 

McKelvey argues, “Typically, both 
adults in the family are employed or 
involved in things that keep them out 
of the home and moving on a constant 
basis. The family very rarely is in one 
place together. When they have a meth- 
od to keep in touch with each other, 
then they can still have some sort 
of communication.” 

Time will tell whether Electroland 
can spin the sinews to keep the family 
together, but on a lower plane, a digit 
here and a digit there may make life 
a tad easier. 

“There are a lot of business travelers 
who need to stay in touch,” says Mc- 
Kelvey. “With our products they can go 
to the theater, they can go to a restau- 
rant, they can be in a meeting, and still 
communicate unobtrusively and in a 
much more socially responsible manner 
than if they’re interrupting everybody 
with their cellular phone conversations.” 

Digits may not be able to restitch the 
unraveled soul or make up for loss or 
separation or loneliness, but in this time 
of vast conjuring, they perform a splen- 
did magic. 0 
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EDITORS SELECT ESTATES:FOR SALE 
EX’TRAORDINARY PROPERTIES IN MALIBU, SCOTLAND, HAWAII, SANTORINI... 


HAWAII 


@ Frank Lloyd Wright 
passive-solar house that 
Frank Lloyd Wright de- 

signed in 1954 was constructed 

near Hawaii’s Kohala coast in 

1996. Built in conjunction with 

‘Taliesin Architects, the struc- 

ture was certified by the Frank 

Lloyd Wright Foundation as an 

original Wright design and will 

not be duplicated. In keeping 
with Wright’s philosophy of or- 
ganic architecture, the site and 
building materials were careful- 
ly selected. Forming a 120-de- 
gree arc, the 3,700-square-foot 
residence is positioned so that 
the interior is flooded with sun- 
light during the winter but stays 
protected and cool in the sum- 
mer. The house, on almost 
three acres, was built of coral- 
aggregate concrete blocks that 
were cut and laid by hand, to 
create a sense of what Wright 
called “horizontal repose” in 
the structure. A suspended sec- 
ond floor adds to the feeling of 
spaciousness, as no interior 
posts are needed on the first 
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floor; it also contains the 
house’s four bedrooms. The liv- 
ing room (right) has floor-to- 
ceiling windows, a fireplace and 
an alcove with a built-in sofa. 
Furnishings, including Wright- 
designed barrel and Taliesin 
wing chairs crafted in cherry- 
wood, are being sold with the 
property. $2.5 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x1. 
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SCOTLAND 


irkconnell House, near 

Dumfries, in southern 
Scotland, has been occupied by 
the Maxwell family since 1430. 
A five-story stone tower pre- 
dates the 15th-century manor 
house. A Queen Anne wing was 
constructed in 1710 and was 
linked to the tower with a 
three-story brick residence 
around 1760; a chapel was built 
in 1782. Francis Maxwell, the 
24th laird of Kirkconnell, added 
a new kitchen in 1998. A walled 
one-acre garden is included. 
£375,000 ($560,000). 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x2. 
continued on page 172 
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stone mantels. 
Vector and raster drawings 


available in dwg, dxf or tif. 


www.stonemagic.com 
info@stonemagic.com 


SWKON 
MAGIC 


DALLAS 
Call for a catalog. 


(800) 597-3606 
FAX: (214) 823-4503 


Cast Stone Manufacturer , @Jay Spectre 
Nationwide Delivery 
Factory Direct Pricing * To The Trade 


OBERTO GILI 


n apartment on the eighth 

floor of a prewar building 
on Manhattan’s Upper East Side 
was once the residence of the 
late designer Jay Spectre (AD, 
Mar. 1984). Spectre described 
his apartment as having “a clas- 
sic 20th-century design with an 
emphasis on things Oriental.” 
He lined the walls of the living 
room (above) in handwoven 
Chinese raw silk; the floor is 
bleached oak, as is a window al- 
cove that frames an expansive 
view of Central Park. Built-in 
cabinetry and shelving are 
throughout, including in the 
round dining room (right). 
$2.5 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x3. 


OBERTO GIL 


continued on page 17 
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JOHN LINDY 





continued from page 172 


HOUSTON 


John F. Staub/Mario Buatta 
De by John EF. Staub, a 


neo-Georgian house was 
built in 1935 in the River Oaks 
section of Houston. The four- 
bedroom structure features 
handcrafted iron balconies and 
hardwood floors. Designer 





EDITORS SELECT ESTATES FORsSALE 





Mario Buatta restored the 
house in 1993, adding interior 
finishes and details, with deco- 
rative painting by Robert Jack- 
son in the master bedroom, en- 
trance hall and keeping room. 
The living room (above right) 
has the original 18th-century 


JOHN LINDY 


Irish mantel and herringbone- 
patterned wood floor. There is a 
media room, a breakfast room 
and a library with mahogany- 
paneled walls, built-in book- 
shelves and French doors that 
lead to a sun porch. Floor-to- 
ceiling windows in the living 





a 


and dining rooms raise, creating 
doorways to the backyard, which 
is framed by an allée of oak 
trees and has a pool, a rose gar- 
den and terraces. $4.95 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x4. 


A the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury Leopold I, the king of 
Belgium, built a house in Saint- 
Jean-Cap-Ferrat, in the south of | 
France, for one of his aides-de- 
camp. The house, originally 
called Villa Beaulieu, was 
owned by actor Rex Harrison in 
the 1950s and ’60s. The 4,300- 
square-foot residence has many 
of its original details, including 
the mosaic tiles on the exterior. 
The first-floor reception rooms 
have pale oak parquetry floors | 
and open through French doors 
onto the terrace, which looks 
over the manicured gardens. 
The master suite, with a sitting 
room, a boudoir and a study, 

fills the second floor. A two-story, 
two-bedroom guesthouse with a 
living room and a kitchen is in- 
cluded. $6 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x). 
continued on page 17% 
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Can a room really be inspirational? We think so. In fact, Andersen® windows have helped create awe 
rooms for almost 100 years. Rooms whose windows feature beautiful clear pine interiors that can be p 


| {q stained to match your décor. And a unique exterior cladding that helps defy nature's elements. Theyre both 


of day you look through them. To learn more, call 1-800-426-4261, ref.* 3630. 


A “Worryproof. Cimeproof. Anke? eon Windows 


www.andersenwindows.com 











WE ARE AN ENSEMBLE CAST OF 14. 


AFTER OUR FINAL BOW, 


WE UNDERGO A QUIET CLEANSING, 
GEN MASSAGED IN OUR 


SPACIOUS STEAM ROOM. 


NOW WE ARE READY FOR 
THE SPOTLIGHT AGAIN. 
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Introducing the new Dishwasher Series from KitchenAid. 


Now designed to hold 14 place settings, these new dishwashers have 24% more usable space. 


With an upper rack that adjusts, you can load up to 11-inch plates on both the top 
and bottom racks. No other dishwasher is more accommodating. In fact it’s the 
only dishwasher recommended by The House of Villeroy & Boch, the makers of fine 
tableware. To learn more about the new Dishwasher Series, and to view the entire 


. \ KitchenAid”® line, visit www.kitchenaiddishwashers.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 


|[MiechenAid _;, 
oa 


FOR THE WAY IT’S MADE? 














Customize to match your cabinetry, 
or choose from an array of colors 
from KitchenAid. Of course, 
stainless steel is always an option. 
Also choose the control panel 

and create the look 

that reflects your personal taste. 





Now you're ensured perfect cleaning 
every time with the patented 
sensor wash system, that uses 

20% less water. In fact every 
KitchenAid® dishwasher qualifies for 
ENERGY STAR® Certification. 








The moment you open the door, 
the attention to detail is evident. 
From the stainless steel tub to an 
upper rack that glides effortlessly, 
even when loaded with 40 pounds. 
This machine will last. 






























“T ENERGY STAR’ is a U.S. registered trademark 





Engineered with a silent 
water fill and separate 
wash and drain motors. 
You won't even know 
it’s running. 





rack to accommodate up to 11-ihch 
plates in both racks, or raise the 
upper rack to allow up to 13-inch 
plates on the bottom rack. With 
24% more usable space, you'll 

find places for the tallest to the 
smallest kitchen gadgets. 


THE NEW DISHWASHER SERIES FROM KITCHENAID. 


FOR THE WAY IT’S MADE 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


uilt in 1817 by the Reverend 
Rufus Hurlbut, a double- 
chimney house with an attached 
» ell and barn sits on more than 
13 acres in Sudbury, Massachu- 


ea Pero ae Sl 


tie 


setts, one hour west of Boston. 
Black shutters highlight the 
white clapboard exterior, while 
the interior boasts original 
wainscoting, wide-board floor- 


ain 


be Oe 


ing and a semicircular entrance 
hall. The main rooms contain 
fireplaces and period wood- 
work. Four bedrooms and a 
study are upstairs. $975,000. An 


Bere | Le 


pace step cI MNES ripen nc 


additional 3.4 acres can be pur- 
chased for $425,000. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x6. 


ASPEN 


ituated in Aspen, Colorado’s 

historic West End district is 
a shingled house dating to 1888. 
Recently restored and renovat- 
ed, the three-bedroom house 
displays details such as hard- 
wood floors, millwork and 
stained and beveled glass. Two 
alabaster chandeliers highlight 
the living room, which has a 
wood-burning stove. The mas- 
ter suite features a fireplace and 
a marble bath and leads to a roof- 
top deck. An attached carriage 
house has an additional bed- 
room. Mature trees and flower 
gardens surround the structure, 
which has a terrace with an out- 
door fireplace. $2.75 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x7. 
continued on page 180 
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continued from page 179 


MALIBU 


@ Disney 
Bes two canyons on al- 
most six acres in Malibu, 
California, is a three-parcel 
compound formerly owned by 
the late Lillian Disney, Walt 
Disney’s widow. Two residences 
are perched above a secluded 
beach stretching nearly 200 
feet. One house has three bed- 
rooms, a library and a sunroom. 
Positioned on its own promon- 
tory, a five-bedroom residence 


opens to a large patio with a 





fireplace; nearby are a lap pool 
and a tennis court. Eucalyptus, 
pine and palm trees line the 
area. An adjacent, nearly two- 
acre site is landscaped with two 
large lawns, fruit trees and ros- 
es; a private path leads to the 
beach. Steps from the sand, a 
four-bedroom beach cottage is 
approached by its own drive- 
way. $21 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x8. 
continued on page 182 
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Dealers 
Arizona Maryland 
Scottsdale Hunt Valley 
J.R. McDade Co. Floors, Etc. 
602/955-9400 410/329-9680 
California Massachusetts 
Campbell Allston 
VanBriggle Able Rug 
408/371-2003 617/782-5010 
Corte Madera Danvers 
Floortex Design Able Rug 
Abbey Carpet 978/762-0444 
of Marin Hanover 
415/924-6545 Able Rug 
Costa Mesa 781/826-0500 
Floorworks Natick 
714/324-1661 Able Rug 
Hart’s 508/655-9393 
714/434-8440 Wellesley 
San Francisco Faber Rug 
Abbey Carpet 781/235-5996 
415/752-6620 Michigan 
Colorado Bloomfield Hills 
Aspen McQueens 
Ballentine’s Carpets & Rugs 
970/925-4440 248/647-5250 
Denver New Jersey 


The Carpet Studio 
303/777-1716 
Connecticut 
Greenwich 
Carpet Connection 
203/531-1887 
New London 
Kalamian’s 
860/442-0615 
Florida 
Fort Lauderdale 
American 
Custom Rug 
954/961-0300 
Naples 
Carpet Designs, Inc. 
941/643-5020 
North Palm Beach 
Crystal Tree 
561/622-6333 
Vero Beach 
Bonded Floors 
561/567-7151 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Images Floor 
Coverings 
404/876-6201 
Myers Carpet 
404/352-8141 
Calhoun 
Dalton Carpetmaster 
706/625-8130 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Carpets By Design 
312/321-0090 
Village Carpets 
773/935-8500 
Winnetka 
Village Carpets 
847/446-3800 





Voorhees 
Creative Carpet 
& Flooring 
856/566-9566 
New York 
New York City 
Broadway Carpet 
212/472-6900 


North Carolina 
High Point 
Upton’s 
336/886-4937 
Ontario 


Toronto 
Dominion Rug 
416/485-9488 


Texas 
Austin 
Austin Fine Floors 
512/339-9590 
Dallas 
Emmet Perry 
214/748-7550 
Houston 
Emmet Perry 
800/749-5467 
Houston 
Custom Carpet 
713/523-0285 
Venetian Blind 
713/528-2404 


Virginia 
Alexandria 
Carpet One-Alexandria 
703/370-0000 
Washington 
Seattle 
Rubenstein’s 
Contract Carpet 
206/762-5610 


or call 1-800-843-1728 
for your local Glen Eden 
Sales Representative. 





COURTESY IRGIO VIGANO 
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continued from page 180 


LOMBARDY 


Ve Baumann, located 31 
miles northwest of Milan, 
was commissioned around 1890 
by Baron Baumann. Architect 
Michele Cairati designed the 
four-story brick-and-stone 
building, and Italian artisans 
crafted the wood-beam ceilings 
and stone ornaments. Colorful 
frescoed interiors (right) were 
painted by Luigi Sporeafico. 
The 30,139-square-foot house is 
surrounded by parklike land- 
scape, a swimming pool and a 
bowling green. An original 
stone stairway and an elevator 
connect the floors. The rooms 
include 12 bedrooms, a gallery 
with large windows, and a li- 
brary and a drawing room with 
fireplaces. The tower offers 
views of Lake Varese. 5.8 billion 
lira ($2.83 million). 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x9. 








continued on page 184 . 
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SPECIALISTS IN THE ART OF ne 
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LEONARD LAMPEL 





WESTPORT 


he Bennett Homestead in 
Westport, Connecticut, 
was built in 1758 as a wedding 


gift for Captain Joseph Bennett. 


The Bennetts were British loy- 
alists, and the house provided 
shelter for wounded redcoats in 
1776. The 5,000-square-foot 
gambrel-roofed residence has 
recently been restored and re- 


tains many of its 18th-century 


features. The living room 
(above) has its original beam 
ceiling and a hearth with a bee- 
hive oven. Upstairs there is a 
master suite, three bedrooms 
The third 


uily room and a 


and staff quarters. 
floor has a fz 
bedroom. $1.295 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, «10. 
continued on page 186 
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~ LOS ANGELES 
_ NEW YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
a \gi ts 
WASHINGTON DC 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
PHOENIX 


Opening Fall 2900 






Proteus iateli- 
Ostrer House 
Preemie 
Perel RSTeiCe | 
Petar MsIateLaKel~ 
Boyd and Dreith 
Pree MS are re- 
pyefaTelalfoM wan Co) 
The Baer Group, Inc. 
Donghia Showrooms San Francisco 
Susan Mills Showroom 

Donghia Showrooms Washington DC 
Donghia Showrooms Dallas (opening Fall 2000). 
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Until there’s a monthly 
sack of gold club, our monthly 
wine clubs can’t be beat. 


Whether you want to learn about new wine every 
month or fill your cellar with the exceptional, we’ve 
got a wine club for you. No secret knock required. 








SANTORINI 


pyros Marinatos, the archae- 

ologist who unearthed 
Bronze Age treasures at Akro- 
tiri, chose a seaside spot on the 


Greek island of Santorini as the | 


location for his own home. He 
designed a 1,980-square-foot 
house, which is constructed of 


| 


local stone and features the bar- | 


rel shape traditional in the area. 
The interior walls are white- 


washed; a wall of the first floor’s | 


central salon bears a copy of 
one of the Akrotiri cave paint- 
ings. There are three bedrooms 
and a broad terrace that over- 
looks the sea. Sculptural rock 
walls protect the property’s four 
acres. 200 million drachmas 
($542,000). O 


For information, call our Real Es- 


tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x11. 


wine.com 
The best of wine™ 





AN AMERICAN ICON 


There's a history here. 

A sense of integrity that 

| admire and share. 

Proof that traditional values 


never go out of style. 


custommade 





<sELMO 


Exceptional hides by Elmo 


Available through your designer. Coronado sofa. ©2000 American Leather 








70styles 
70colors 





AMERICANLEATHE R™ 
70 Styles. 70 Colors. Custom Made. 4 Week Delivery. 


For our dealer nearest you, call | -800-655°5040 
or visit our website at www.americanleather.com 








DINING SEATING ACCENT 











OCCASIONAL 











Pompeii proudly presents the Pisces Collection - beautifully crafted wrought aluminum framing with a fish motif. This 
Old World design is available in a multitude of fabrics and finishes. As with all Pompeii collections, Pisces provides an 





extensive offering for both interior and exterior environments. 


For an informative color portfolio, call 1-800-263-5769 or visit us at www.pompeiifurniture.com. 


POMPEIT 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FURNITURE SINCE 1955 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY: 255 N.W. 25th Street « Miami, FL 33127 ¢ (305) 576-3600 * FAX (305) 576-2339 
HIGH POINT SHOWROOM: Hamilton Wrenn ¢ 326 N. Hamilton Avenue ¢ High Point, NC ¢ (336) 886-8600 
CHICAGO SHOWROOM: Space 1748 « Merchandise Mart * Chicago, IL 60654 ¢ (312) 222-0455 


A Division of Winston Furniture Company, Inc. 
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ADVERTISE YOUR ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN CARPETS, TAPESTRIES, TUFTED RUGS AND TEXTILE ARTS IN THIS SPECIAL SECTION. 
PLEASE CALL TERRY A. CROWE AT (212) 286-6110, OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 


Handwoven tapestries 
rich in color 

and history are the 
hallmarks of elegant 
interiors. Renaissance 
has recreated these 
hand weavings utiliz- 
ing the authentic 
weaving techniques 

of France. This collec- 
tion complements fine 
carpets and furnishings. 
For our free color 
brochure, call 
800.325.7847. 


Why Karastan? Because 
the Karastan you are 
considering today will be 
in your family for gener- 
ations to come. It is the 
beginning of an hetr- 
loom. And that is the 
heritage of Karastan. 





From Karastan’s 
“Original Karastan® 
Collection,” the Isfahan 
pattern draws its influence 
from the elaborate rugs by 
artisans of the city of 
Isfahan. It offers a 30- 
Shown here is Design 2170, Poetry and Music, an 18th color palette using a deep 
century design. charcoal background to 
enhance the vivid colors 
of its exquisite pattern. 
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RENAISSANCE CARPET & 
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a TAPESTRIES, INC. KARASTAN 
200 Lexington Avenue New York, NY 10016 P.O. Box 129 Eden, NC 27289 
Tel: 212.696.0080 Fax: 212.696.4248 Tel: 800.234.1120, ext. NA23 Website: www.karastan.com 


: 


Barbara Zinkel’s 
custom wool rugs 
feature compelling 
color combinations in 
jewel tones, abstractly 
figured with highly 
textured surfaces. The 
rugs are professionally 
hand-tufted and hana- 
carved. The design is 
available in 7’x9’, 
9.6°x12’ and larger 
custom sizes. 


Oushak Design 08 

is part of the Angora 
Collection by French 
Accents. Please 

visit our website, 
www.French-Accents.com 
to view our entire 
collection, size selection 
and dealer listing. 
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FRENCH ACCENTS RUGS 


BARBARA ZINKEL ’ Se TARES TRIES, INC. 

Editions 36 East 31st Street, 9th Fl. New York, NY 10016 
| 333 Pilgrim Birmingham, MI 48009 Tel: 888.700.RUGS Fax: 212.683.1437 

Tel: 248.642.9789 Fax: 248.642.8374 Website: www.French-Accents.com 


This Gallery contains a variety of Oriental and decorative rugs and textile arts 
which are available from the advertisers on these pages. 


PANIC ITEP aay 

eto ee ers 
Beachwood, OF 

Classic Oriental Rugs 
Bethesda, MD 

CG. Coe & Sons, Inc 
Beever tires wet ee | 
McQueen's Carpets & Rugs 


Boston, MA 
Steven King 




































Chicago, IL 
Oriental Rugs International 
Scottsdale, AZ 
David bE. Adler Oriental Rugs 
Dallas, TX 
Inrerior Resources 
Greenwich, CT 
A.T. Proudian 
be iT nen eras 
-rospect Rug Gallery 
Sd a Park, CA 
Stephen Miller Gallery 
Miami, FL 
Certs aa arent ey ty 
North Palm Beach, FL 
Crystal Tree Carpets 
Philadelphia, PA 
Mark Phillips Decorative Rugs 
a Francisco, CA 
Sloan Miyasato 
Seattle, WA 
Jane Piper Reid 
Southhampton, NY 
Beis ie Galleria 
eT Bollywood, (Or 
Sewelson’s Carpets 
id Summer Night” (below) 
Ye ae ever thie cere eine exe ee 
butter branch toward the center on ano 
ground, Available in a choice ot three 
Savoniles: A chenille textured pile ruy 
Aubusson: The traditional French tapestry 
Needlepoint: The classical English hand-snr 


fom ”-Aubusson Weave (left) 
é dete ON-TUNE Patkem ON a Ve 
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All mgs are handmade with the finest « 
res 10, 6x¥, 8x10, x12) aC Web ba Ome 
14°x20.. Custom sizes < a 






Rugs © 1999 Astnana, Inc 
bh Te com Cre (eect Tome tam 





Asmara, 4ne@"e?4916D Street © Boston, MA 02240 © Phone: 800.45 1-724 00d xt. 413 © Fax 61761-1416 Se ww.asmaraine.com 
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Unmistakably M 


The Shantigque Collection. Exquisitely hand-woven in Nepal from pure Himalyan wool and silk. All designs are 


available from select area rug and furniture retailers in standard sizes ranging from 6’x9'to 10'x 14" For a list of 
dealers nearest you, call 888-319-1696. 


NC 9805 NC 9806 
Peer | oe 


All designs © 2000 Masterlooms, Int 


Fine Handcrafted Carpets Circle Reader Service Card No. 2 





CONTEMPORARY ART IN AMERICA 


“A San Francisco Night” 


Barbara Zinkel Editions 


Barbara Zinkel creates limited-edition silkscreen prints for corporate 
and residential interiors. A San Francisco Night measures 60" x 40." 
Edition of 250. $800. Additional works are available. 

To view, visit www.Guild.com 
333 Pilgrim, Birmingham, Michigan 48009 248.642.9789 


Circle Reader Service Card No. 3 © 2000 Barbara Zinkel 





The Pearl Collection 
features seven beautiful 
styles specifically 
designed for Guild 
showrooms. The Pearl 
Collection is axminster 
woven of wool and ts 
appropriate for residen- 
tial and commercial 
interiors. It has been 
crafted in a variation 
of colors that range 
from five to twelve per 
pattern. In keeping with 
the organic theme of the 
collection, the Guild 
chose to color the 
designs in shades that 
reflect the changing 
seasons. The winter group, shown, includes two fields and a 
companion border from which area rugs, runners and wall- 
to-wall carpets can be made. 


For more information about the collection, contact your 
nearest Guild showroom at 800.882.2773. 


INTERNATIONAL DESIGN GUILD 
1765 The Exchange #400 Atlanta, GA 30339 
Tel: 800.882.2773 Website: www.design-guild.com 


CARPET 
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Design K]-7560 

from Masterloom’s 
Divinity Collection. 
Handknotted in India 
using pure hand-spun 
New Zealand woolen 
yarn. Approximately 
200 knots per square 
inch. All dyes are 
echo-safe Swiss Sandoz 
dyes. One of the 
finest products of 
India. 





MASTERLOOMS, INC. 

100 Park Plaza Drive Secaucus, New Jersey 07094 
Tel: 201.319.1696 Fax: 201.319.0817 

e-mail: mlooms@aol.com 


Avalon’s Chancery 
brings a sense of 

order to today’s hectic 
lifestyles. Avalon 
recognizes our desire 
for comfort and answers 
our quest with its 
latest introduction—- 
Chancery. 


Chancery is a tailored 
style that is organized 
in a striped pattern of 
loops. Its linear field 
has an exceptional texture that is created from alternating rows of 
thick and thin widths. A soft, natural palette of ten earthen colors 
accentuates Chancery’s beauty and offers the eye a place to rest. 
Avalon adds to the comfortable feel of Chancery by crafting it of 
100% New Zealand wool. The Avalon Group is a Wools of New 
Zealand partner. 


THE AVALON GROUP 
420 Marine Drive Calhoun, GA 30701 
Tel: 800.627.6068 Fax: 706.625.9665 
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lngeles, CA 


Wilton, CT Miami, FL Chicago, IL 
man’s Furniture Palace Oriental Oriental Rugs ORI 
erior Design Rugs of Wilton International (312) 670-2370 
330-9498 (203) 762-0895 (305) 576-0880 
ifrancisco, CA Dania, FL Atlanta, GA Overland Park, KS 


Wdesigns 
#) 626-1005 
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Oriental Rugs by Jalil 
(954) 923-7780 


To The Trade Only 
Stark Carpet Corp. 
(404) 266-8959 


Seville Home 


(913) 663-4663 


Louisville, KY 
Frances Jasper 
(502) 459-1044 


Summit, NJ 
Morristown, NJ 

J.K. Bedrosian & Sons 
(908) 273-7847 
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Dealership Opportunities Available 


New York, NY 
ABC Carpet & Home 
(212) 674-1144 


Portland, OR 
Tufenkian 
(503) 222-3428 


Contact us for the dealer nearest you. 


36 East 31st Street, 9th Floor « New York, NY 10016 + Tel: 212-686-6097 + Fax; 212-683-1437 
www.French-Accents.com « e-mail: marketing@French-Accents.com 
Atlanta ¢ High Point * New York 


Pittsburgh, PA 
Shehady’s Carpets 
& Rugs 

(412) 471-6336 
Houston, TX 
Meredith O'Donnel 


722% 


(713) 526-7332 


Canada 
Woven Arts Studio 
(888) 228-2467 


Italy 
Ditta Moheban 
(02) 480-19902 


-888-700-RUGS 
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HOW LIFES 


little dramas play out 


DEPRESS 


111 part on how you set 


THES 23em 


Earnest discussions by the fireplace. Infectious laughter in the dining room. Quiet reflection in the 
study. It all happens in your home. And Karastan can help create a setting of intimacy, making those 


times even richer, year after year. After all, don’t life's most cherished moments deserve the world’s 





most cherished rugs and carpets? Pictured is Garden Breeze from the Woolcheck Heathers™ collection. 


©2000 Karastan. For a Karastan Collections Brochure: 1-800-234-1120, ext. NA23 or karastan.com 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 5 
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GLABMAN'S a URE & Flys DESIGN 


cae ao 
“DAVID E ADLER ANTIQUES & ORI 
480) 941-299 


San Francisco Metro Area 

- STEPHEN AMILLER GALLERY 
(650) 327-5040 
= 66: 8833 


- Sonta Fe, NM 
PACKARDS WEST — 
(505) 986- 089 


PANDE CAMERON & CO. 
rORTUND (08) 2278571 SEAT (206) 624 6163 


~ Tovonto, ON /CANADA 
ATLAS RUG CO, {TD. 
(416) 533-9002 (800) 454-2784 


ING ONC e 


J} RUG COMPANY 


Astand ard of excellence since 1930 | 


Designs © Noonoo Rug Co., Inc. 


\aza Drive ¢ Secaucus * NJ * 07094 
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Was that you : 
= A oe ite carpet purring? With a pattern so true-to-life, it could well be the carpet. 

Rte eters Piro the sounds of contentment will come from you. And who could blame you? This is just one stunnit 
example of the Reet Se rete SOOM Cm) Guild showrooms. In fact, we offer the world’s largest collection 


of fine, decorative floor coverings. Visit us soon and do a little purring yourself. [Y’ TERNATIONAL 








—______—___§___————— 1.800.882.2773 ————_———_— a aa 
ARIZONA: Pxoenix-McFarland's Custom Carpet, Scottsoace-Bradford Design ¢ CALIFORNIA: Bic Bear Laxe-Interiors, Campsett-Van Briggle Floors, CatHeorat City-Floor Styles, Costa Mesa-Gerridy's Li! 
Encinitas-Superior Floor Designs, Rancho Cordova-Sacramento Design Source, Reowoop City-Paterson Floor Coverings, San Dieco-M. Austin Designer Floors, M. Stevens Rug & Carpet Gallery 
San Francisco-Floordesigns, Santa Rosa-Wagner Carpet Company, West Hotiywoov-Almar Carpets Intl., Decorative Carpets, West Los Ancetes-Contempo Floor Coverings * COLORADO: Denver-FloorCoverings 
Fr. Cotuns-Avalanche Floor Coverings, Montrose-Montrose Decorating Center ¢ KANSAS: Leawooo-Madden McFarland Interiors, WicHita-Cottonwood Interiors ¢ MINNESOTA: Minneapotis-Weskuskie 
MISSOURI: Care GirarpeAu-Rust & Martin. St. Louis-Allen Interior Furnishings ¢ OREGON: Portiano-Tufenkian Extraordinary Carpets & Rugs @ UTAH: Sact Lake City-Regency Royale 
















RENAISSANCE 
AUBUSSON 
CARPETS 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Moattar Ltd. (A.D.A.C.) 
404. 237.5100 











CHICAGO, IL 
, Matt blak Rugs & ; 
Sn Oe Se ee, ea apestries 2% 
CST SRO ES TS IPR MOO ar 
a nee 7 


Highland Oriental Rugs 
214. 748. 8888 


DENVER, CO 
The Rug Slol0 (eM al 


aig 
ICCA mE s10cr 


HOUSTON, TX 
Matt Camron Rugs & 
Tapestries 
713. 528. 2666 


LAFAYETTE, LA 
BATON ROUGE, LA 
Samir Oriental Rugs 

800. 533. 0771 


LOS ANGELES, CA 
Mansour Fine Rugs 
310. 652. 9999 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Marc Phillips 
215. 557. 7990 


PORTLAND, OR 
Pande Cameron & Co. 
503. 227. 8371 


SALEM, MA 
Landry & Arcari 
978. 744. 5909 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
MILL VALLEY ,CA 
Alexanders Decorative 
Rugs 
800. 707. 7847 


SEATTLE, WA 
BELLEVUE, WA 
Pande Cameron & Co. 
800. 624. 6273 


WASHINGTON, DC 
Design Center 
Carpets 
202. 646. 1300 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
Benardout & Benardout ; 
207. 409. 1234 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Elte Carpets Ltd 
416. 785. 7885 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST 
Home Design Show 
Javits Center, NY 
Nov. 2-4, 2000 


mola aA Com CMC Cel 
catalog or areas not listed 
call 800.325.7847. 


N.Y.D.C. , 

200 Lexington. Avenue 
New York NY 10016 
212.696.0080: 

a Naa Ro] etc 





A Wools of New Zealand carpet is made with natural, pure white fibers for clear, true color. 
And before the carpet receives the Wools of New Zealand Brand, it must pass twenty stringent tests 
to ensure its beauty and durability. If only everything in your home could last so long. To learn 
more about the finest carpets in the world, stop by one of the retailers listed on the adjoining page. 

For additional information, visit us at www.woolsnz.com or contact your interior designer. 


Featured carpet by Glen Eden. 





©2000 Wools of New Zealand, Ltd. 


Circle Reader Service Card No. 9 








SRPRGLAL ADVERTISING SECTION ARIZONA 


OcTOBER 2000 McFarland’s Custom Carpets, Inc. 
Phoenix, AZ, (602) 231-0643 


Renaissance Flooring, Inc. 
Scottsdale, AZ, (480) 368-0840 
Toliver’s Carpet One 


Tempe, AZ, (480) 777-5556 
CALIFORNIA 


° . . Abbey Carpet of San Francisco 
d ee trhnetrion YU acta hye Oe CS) oY Pli me 


Carousel Custom Floors 
Pasadena, CA, (626) 795-8085. 


é Carpets & Floors, Inc. 
antique Bessarabian design Monterey, CA, (831) 372-2300 


this heavy Chenille-textured ; j 

pile rug is entirely handmade Flooring sO) Tee iE) of Los Bute 

from the finest wool. The Los Altos, CA, (650) 948-7262 

same pattern is also avail- Floor Styles 

able in Aubusson weave and Palm Springs, CA, (760) 324-1661 

in Necro. Celery a eee Design-Abbey 

Chinese red, and gold leaves Ga BP 

surround the stylized flower ease 0 Evan 

border Corte Madera, CA, (415) 924-6545 

Hemphill’s Rugs & 

ote Cg Carpets/Karastan Outlet 

ee ee Costa Mesa, CA, (949) 722-7224 

Ls 6 U2 Om aecce Oi ; f 

Custom sizes available. Lamorinda Floor Fashion 

Lafayette, CA, (925) 284-4440 

Tahoe Specialty Carpets 

Tahoe City, CA, (530) 583-4913 

AS M A RA,INC. Tuttle’s Carpet One 

451 D Street Laguna Niguel, CA, (949) 831-1332 

7 ” 

Eos e ts ee me Van Briggle Floors 

a Seo ne ext. 420 Campbell, CA, (408) 371-2003 

uns Wagner Carpet Co. at Pedersen’s 
Santa Rosa, CA, (707) 542-5700 

Westwood Carpets 
West Hollywood, CA, (310) 273-6400 


Bassar.” Derived from an 


Sizes 4x6’, 6x9’, 


COLORADO 
The inspiration for the Spire Village Carpets of Edwards 
Design as well as other Edwards, COQ, (970) 926-9551 
designs in the Manor* ; 
Collection is found in the AS EESTeL ea ae : 
architectural styles of 17th Allen Interior Furnishings* 
and 18th century Europe. St. Louis, MO, (314) 961-4111 


Hand-knotted of 100% 
New Zealand woolen 
yarn by master weavers 
in Pakistan. 


Carpet Corner, Inc. 
Gladstone, MO & Overland Park, KS, 
(800) 365-522] 


Ly = Hartenbach Design Center* - 
Pictured in slate. Also avail- cane ae gle St. Louis, MO, (314) 961-0021 


able in a cream background 


ese a NEVADA 
SOLOr. S design is made Ate. i 2 eo 
in en bibhin i ees . Me wie etait ants we 
; s 9 diame Ss z: ‘ m SARE , “7 (709 Oty 
of 6’x6’, 8x8’, 10’x10’, ane af ore Las Vegas, NV, (702) 362-6707 


12’x12’ and 14’x14’. A PAE My aS , OREGON 
Giese cee au Atiyeh Bros., Inc. 
Portland, OR, (503) 223-4125 


NOONOO RUG CO., INC. 


100 Park Plaza Drive Secaucus, NJ 07094-3690 Tel: 201.330.0101 
e-mail: noonoorug@erols.com 


TO ADVERTISE IN THIS SECTION, 
CALL TERRY A. CROWE 
AT (212) 286-6110, OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 
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FIFTH AVEN UE FIAT’ 


ORDERED GLAMOUR SETS OFF A CONTEMPORARY ART COLLECTION 


he couple bought 
the apartment sight 
unseen, but in fact 
they had already 
visited it many times in their 
dreams. “We had imagined 
a prewar limestone build- 
ing with high ceilings and 
herringbone wood floors,” 
says the husband. He and 
his wife live in Florida and 
had spent years searching 
for a place on Manhattan’s 
Upper East Side. “We want- 
ed to be near our kids and 
grandchildren.” 

The apartment’s interi- 
or, however, was more like 
a nightmare. Windows had 
been closed off, moldings 
had been stripped, and the 
entrance hall was covered 
with “second-rate tree of life 
wallpaper,” remembers Rob- 
ert Bray. Bray and his part- 
ner, Michael Schaible, had 
worked with the husband on 
a bank in Hialeah, Florida, in 
1975—an early job in a ca- 
reer that has made them fa- 
mous for comfortable, sump- 
tuous minimalism. Now they, 
and their associate, Mitchell 
Turnbough, were given the 
task of turning a poky two- 
bedroom apartment on the 
second floor of a Fifth Av- 
enue building into a luxuri- 
ous living space and a gallery 
for the couple’s extensive col- 
lection of contemporary art. 

They unified the apart- 
ment’s four rooms with more 
than a dozen ten-foot-tall 
mahogany doors—enlarging 
existing doorways as well as 
creating new openings in the 
dining room and the bed- 
room—and stained the her- 
ringbone floors to match. 
They draped the high sash 
windows in lavender wool, 
which looks gray in the living 
room on either side of Jasper 
Johns’s lead-relief Flag and 
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Interior Design by Bray-Schaible 
Text by Susan Cheever 
Photography by Scott Frances 


lilac in the bedroom next to 
Guy Peéne du Bois’s 1930s 
work The Hostess. “It’s calm- 
ing,” Schaible says of the 
fabric. “It’s elegant, but it 
softens the edges.” They 
bought three mahogany T: H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings benches, 
three Murano glass and two 
ceramic Gio Ponti lamps. 
They found four Jules Leleu 
chairs and a French dining 
table and chairs. “It’s simple, 
but the strength isn’t lost; it’s 
amplified,” Turnbough says 
of 1930s and 1940s French 
furniture. Aside from a few 
ancient art objects added to 
the mix, almost everything 
else was made to order for 
the space and the clients. 

In the living room, an 
Agnes Martin canvas gleams 
with soothing colors oppo- 
site the Johns, and a Guillermo 
Kuitca—a monochromatic 
map of Zurich—hangs on a 
side wall, facing lacquered 
crackle-surfaced tables and 
a square arrangement of 
four club chairs and two 
sofas, all upholstered in vel- 
vet to match the pale vanil- 
la walls. Behind them are 
two of the Robsjohn-Gib- 
bings benches and a long 
lacquered table that holds 
a trio of engraved Han Dy- 
nasty tablets and a water 
lily fossil in an antique lac- 
quered tray. “It’s not about 
taking a room and filling it 
up with small things,” ex- 
plains Bray. “Our feeling is 
that if you have a few large- 
scale things, a room looks 


Michael Schaible and Robert Bray 
designed a Manhattan apartment 
to showcase their clients’ art col- 
lection. The entrance hall features 
a 1998 work by Sigmar Polke, left, 
Bernd and Hilla Becher’s Typology 
of Framework Houses, 1974, and a 
1976 Cy Twombly collage. 
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ciate Mitchell Turnbough on the 
cluding ten-foot doorways, helped“. _ project. Jasper Johns’s Flag, 1969, 
create gallery-like spaces,” says .is above the living room mantel. 
Bray, who also worked with asso- The tablet, left, is Han Dynasty. 
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“OUR FEELING IS THAT IF YOU 
HAVE A FEW LARGE-SCALE THINGS, 


bigger.” The room is an- 
chored by four bronze lamps, 
designed with square paper 
shades inspired by a shade 
that Turnbough found in the 
trash on East Tenth Street 


one afternoon. Gallery light- 


ing installed in the ceiling 
illuminates the art. “We al- 
ways considered what was 
going to be hanging on the 
walls,” says Bray. 

A Bray-Schaible project is 
an inside job; the best details 
don’t show. Each chair was 
individually designed and re- 
designed after the clients sat 
in them and described how 
they could be more comfort- 
able. “Everyone is so dif- 
ferent in what they think 





Lert: An untitled 1991 painting by 
Guillermo Kuitca hangs in the liv- 
ing room, which is furnished with 
velvet-upholstered sofas and club 
chairs. The bronze floor lamp and 
lacquered low tables, on which a 
French bowl and antique Japanese 
trays rest, are by Bray-Schaible. 


is comfortable,” Bray com- 
ments. “We adjust the pieces 
to suit them.” The square 
lamps are at a perfect level 
for reading. “Many people 
say they’ve never had a com- 
fortable place to read,” Bray 
says. “In that living room, 
you can read wherever you 
drop.” A mahogany door in 
the living room hides the 
television; a custom-made 
cabinet in the study opens to 
reveal a home office; the 
small kitchen is put together 
as neatly as a jigsaw puzzle. “I 
love to go out in New York 
City, but this apartment is so 
comfortable and functional 
that it’s nice to stay home,” 
says the husband. 

A Cy Twombly collage 
hangs near the living room’s 
entrance. Farther down the 
entrance hall, a Sigmar Polke 
painting faces Bernd and 
Hilla Becher’s series of pho- 
tographs—Typology of Frame- 


work Houses—which is over a 


A ROOM LOOKS BIGGER.” 


“They’re about function and mini- 
malism,” the husband says of Bray- 
Schaible. “There’s not a lot of stuff. 
We wanted each painting to be able 
to breathe.” ABOvE: A 1987 draw- 
ing by Susan Rothenberg and a 
pair of Yoruban figures highlight 
the dining room. Tiffany’s plates. 


lacquered table between two 
of the Leleu chairs. Beyond 
them, in the dining room, 
two Yoruban statues—Bray 
and Turnbough call them 
“the twins’—peer from a 
mahogany pedestal. A 1940 
mahogany dining table is 
bracketed by two Susan Roth- 
enberg drawings. 

At the other end, the 
entrance hall leads to the 
study, where Bray-Schaible 
designed an ebonized cabi- 
net to go with the 1930s 
French ebonized desk and 
Leleu chair. A Robsjohn-Gib- 
bings bench serves as a low 
table and is lit by a Murano 
floor lamp. Next door, in the 
bedroom, two Murano lamps 
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Ricut: The Hostess, 1935-39, by 
Guy Péne du Bois hangs above the 
original marble mantel. Flanking 
the fireplace, with Bray-Schaible 
andirons, are Biedermeier mirrors. 
The 1930 club chair is by Jules 
Leleu, and the 1928 red cabinet 








ABOVE: “Usually our spaces are 
neuter, but we wanted this bed- 
room to be more feminine, with 
mirrors and carved furniture,” says 
Bray. “Our bedrooms can some- 
times be a little dry. Maybe we’re 
getting soft as we get older.” Bernd 
Goeckler French cabinet at left. 


flank the bed. “When you 
step into the bedroom, the 
mood alters—it’s more femi- 
nine and more personal,” 
Bray points out. There, 
a pair of ceramic Gio Ponti 
lamps painted with naked 


nymphs sit on an Italian 
dressing table in front of 
a French gilt stool. A red- 
lacquered French cabinet 
with silvered-! ird- 
ware, which is | in 


Biedermeier mirro 
off the space. 
When the couple 
to Florida after their 
in the completed ap: 
they found their main | 
dence depressing. They th 
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is French. Stark carpet. 





called Bray and Schaible and 
asked them to come down to 
Miami. “Clients are often 
thinking about the life they 
dream of having, not about 
the life they really have,” 
Bray says. But this apartment 
is a case of life imitating 
dream. Both the husband and 
the wife grew up in New 
York, and now they’re back, 
with interest. “I used to take 
the bus downtown from 
Washington Heights when I 
was a kid,” the husband re- 
calls. “We were poor, and it 
cost a nickel. I’d ride by these 
buildings and think, Oh my 
God, wouldn’t it be wonder- 
ful to live there.” 0 


The couple—who began collect- 
ing art in 1963—first got serious 
about contemporary pieces in 
1975 with the purchase of a work 
by Donald Judd. Lrerr: On the 
bedroom’s dressing table are 
Gio Ponti ceramic lamps. French 
stool, Karl Kemp & Assoc. 
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Opposite: A house in Malibu, Cali- 
fornia, by Michael Graves is on “a 
constricted site,” he says. “There 
needs to be a kind of decompression 


ARCHITEC LURE 


MALIBU COMPOSTTION 


A PLAY OF GRIDS AND CIRCLES EMBRACES ITS OCEANFRONT SITE 


rl] 


from the highway to the beach.” The 
entrance courtyard provides priva- 
cy from the road. ABOvE: The en- 
trance hall/rotunda. Steuben vase. 


Architecture and Interior Design by Michael Graves, FAIA 
Text by Paul Goldberger/Photography by Scott Frances 














he oceanfront in 

Malibu, California, 

is among the most 

enticing, yet frus- 
trating, places in the world 
on which to build a large 
house. The Pacific spreads 
out before you in all its glory, 
but many of the choicest 
sites are tiny, with a public 
beach at your back door and 
the Pacific Coast Highway at 
your front door. Though at 
the water’s edge, the place 
feels strangely urban, since 
houses have no front yards 
and are nestled close togeth- 
er right on the road. It would 
feel like an Italian seacoast 
village rather than one of 
the most sought-after parts 
of Los Angeles if only the 
road weren’t six lanes wide 
and full of traffic. 

But the attractions of Mal- 
ibu have long outweighed its 
difficulties for numerous en- 
tertainment industry figures 
and other Angelenos, who 
have made it their weekend 
getaway of choice for years 
and have commissioned am- 
bitious villas by such archi- 
tects as Charles Gwathmey 
and Richard Meier. Michael 
Graves was invited to design 
a house for an entertainment 
executive and his wife, who 
wanted to produce a piece of 
architecture that could hold 
its own in such serious com- 
pany but would have a re- 
laxed, informal quality. “They 
didn’t want to use anybody 
their friends were using, but 
they cared very much about 
architecture and wanted a 
special house,” Graves notes. 
The clients chose him be- 
cause they liked the archi- 
tect’s own house, “a perfect 
blend of contemporary and 


In the oceanfront living area, as 

in the rest of the house, Graves de- 
signed most of the furniture and 
lighting. The French doors open 
onto the terrace. On the far wall is 
Voice 2, 1982, a lithograph by Jasper 
Johns; his Two Maps IT, 1966, is 
over the mantel. Carpet by Stark. 
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Lert: The rotunda rises to the sec- 
ond floor, where double doors 
open to the master bedroom. “It’s 
also a central element that leads to 
the oceanfront living/dining room,” 
Graves explains. “Then the views 
are revealed.” RIGHT: In an adjoin- 
ing structure is a screening room. 


traditional,” the wife says, 
and because “we wanted to 
do it the way architects did 
houses long ago—when they 
designed the furniture, light 
fixtures, everything,” she adds. 

Graves’s architecture is 
probably best described as a 
series of abstractions of clas- 
sical elements, and he took 
quickly to the unusual chal- 
lenges of building in Mali- 
bu. “It’s difficult because you 
need a gate or a wall to pro- 
tect the house from the road, 
but then you go through the 


THE ROTUNDA, WHICH IS PANELED IN wall and it hits you—boom— 
RED OAK, IS A SERIES OF PLAYS ON CIRCLES. it’s all there, there’s no room 


for a gradual approach,” says 
Graves, whose office is based 
across the country in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. But he saw 
in the tight configuration the 
opportunity to create an en- 
trance that would have some- 
thing of the feeling of a 
courtyard house in a Euro- 
pean city, where you move 
from the street first into 
an enclosed court and then, 
once inside the courtyard, 
you see the facade. 

“The clients wanted the 
house to be surrounded by 
a wall, and I realized that 
would give me the chance to 
do the kind of facade I might 
not have done right on the 
street,” the architect says. In- 
deed, the front elevation is 
grand, formal and symmetri- 
cal, and, like all of Graves’s 
work, it suggests an original 
synthesis of classicism and 
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Lert: The dining area features 

a built-in bar/cabinet in figured 
maple. “It balances the fireplace in 
the living area at the opposite end 
of the room,” says Graves. On the 
wall is an undated etching by Ma- 
tisse, Nadia au Profile Aigue. Tif- 
fany’s china; Steuben vase. Stark rug. 











modernism. It manages the 
trick of being both serene 
and powerful: two large rect- 
angular masses project out 
from a recessed center, vague- 
ly recalling Adolf Loos’s cel- 
ebrated 1910 Steiner house 
in Vienna. But where Loos 
was severe, Graves has made 
his villa almost fanciful. The 
side masses are bigger—each 
one has a huge, six-part grid- 
ded window upstairs; below 
are the garage and maid’s 
quarters—and he shortened 
the distance between them to 
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just ten feet. In this narrow 
center, set back under a striped 
canopy, is the front door. 
The symmetry of the fa- 
cade is reflected in the in- 
terior, in part because of 
Graves’s love of classicism 
and in part because of the 
husband’s desire to see the 
ocean immediately on en- 
tering the house. “He said, ‘I 
want to come off the Pacific 
Coast Highway, park my car 
and get the whole thing right 
away.’ His wife and I both 
thought we should move a 


little more slowly, especially 
since the house faces west, 
right into the sun,” Graves 
explains. But clients and ar- 
chitect were in agreement 
that the house had to “ad- 
dress the water,” in Graves’s 
words, and that the formal 
and relatively closed fagade 
facing the entrance court 
had to have a counterpart on 
the ocean side that was al- 
most all glass. 

The transition from one 
side of the house to the other 
is through a rotunda, featur- 


ing a lantern skylight. The | 
rotunda serves triple duty: It 
is an entrance hall, a central | 
organizing space for the en- 
tire house and a way of limit- | 
ing the views of the ocean 
from the front door. The ro- | 
tunda doesn’t block the view 
when you enter, but rather | 
narrows and frames it and | 
saves the full panorama un- 
til you have moved all the 
way into the living/dining 
room, which runs along the 
rear of the house, facing the 
continued on page 290 





ABove: The master bedroom has 
northern and western exposures. 
“The round window was designed to 
frame the view of a peninsula up the 
coast,” the architect points out. Off- 
white and soft green were used for 
the buildings as a cool counterpoint 
to the strong sunlight. Stark carpet. 


Lert: The beachfront facade. 

“T wanted light to be reflected in- 
side as much as possible,” says 
Graves. He placed the house at the 
same level as the seawall and chose 
copper roofing and cedar siding 
for their resistance to the effects 
of salt air and hun 
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“THE SUN IS INTENSE 
AND BRIGHT, AND I 
WANTED THE HOUSE 
TO FEEL COOL, 
| SIMPLE AND OPEN, A 
PRESENCE ON THE 
WATER,” SAYS GRAVES. 
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ENGLISH DREAM 
IN WESTCHESTER 


CREATING A STONE HOUSE WITH A PERIOD 
AURA IN THE NEW YORK COUNTRYSIDE 


Architecture by Michael R. Davis, AIA 
Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by Durston Saylor 





“We wanted it to embody the pas- 
sage of time,” architect Michael R. 
Davis says of his client’s English- 
style house in upstate New York. 
Asove: “The three ‘cottages,’ or 
wings, that constitute the resi- 
dence differentiate themselves by 
variations of slates and stones.” 


ABOVE RiGutT: The entrance hall in 
the court cottage unfolds before a 
stair tower. “The mixed masonry 
gives textural richness to the house 
and makes it appear we’ve built on 
historical ruins.” A late-19th-cen- 
tury English landscape hangs above 
a William and Mary lowboy. 
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here’s a lot of fiction in this 

house,” architect Michael R. 

Davis says about an English- 

inspired stone country re- 
treat that he designed in upstate New 
York. Davis, who “learned architecture 
through literature,” has an abiding 
interest in nonprofessionally laid-out 
vernacular styles. Add to this project 
a client who is the scion of a family 
that owns a long-established antiques 
business specializing in seventeenth-, 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century En- 
glish furniture, and the result is a house 





right out of an old English novel. 
Davis, who knew the client social- 
ly, was approached by her and her hus- 
band before they acquired the site, which 
is situated at the edge of a cliff. Some of 
the rock face pushed above the gorge 
and shielded a meadow. “The property 
is inherently dramatic,” says Davis. 
“The nature of the woods makes it seem 


_ very American on the one hand. On the 
_ other, the small, contained meadow has 
an English quality. Obviously, in plan- 

ning the house, we started with the land.” 
_ Davis and his client, who had become 
familiar with English architecture 
during many buying trips over the 
_ years, looked at photographs of houses, 
doors, paneling and building materials 


she liked. Stone, they quickly agreed, 
was the only possibility for a cottage 
they hoped would look as if it had 


. grown, over time, out of the site. “I'd 


worked with stone before,” explains 
Davis, “but not on this scale. It was a 
challenge to control it and keep it suffi- 
ciently rough to allow the hands of the 
masons to be seen.” 


ieee 


‘The conceit was that there would be 
three linked cottages, each slightly differ- 
ent (Davis wanted to use different ma- 
sons so that the stonework would be 
distinctive), and that they would give 
the impression of a farmhouse con- 
structed on the ruins of an old manor. 
As the husband (who is now deceased) 
wrote in an essay describing his hopes 
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STONE WAS THE 
ONLY POSSIBILITY 
FOR A COT TAGE 
THEY HOPED WOULD 
EOOIASTE IT HAD 
GROWN OUT OF 
ae Sip: 


for the unfinished house, “the idea was to 
design and build in four dimensions, not 
just three—the fourth being time.” 

The connecting structures are desig- 
nated the court cottage, because it is 
placed at the entrance court; the pub 
cottage, which has a nineteenth-century 
English pub door; and the rock cottage, 
which stands by the outcropping of 
stone between the meadow and the cliff. 
The court cottage’s stairs climb through 
what is meant to be a tumbledown tow- 
er, a vestige of the mythical earlier 
manor house; and in the pub cottage, a 
rough stone wall in the kitchen, separat- 
ing the cooking area from the breakfast 
room, suggests a remnant from a previ- 
ous building. The pub cottage also con- 
tains the living and dining rooms, a 
small library and a guest bedroom, 
while the master suite is in the rock cot- 
tage. The imaginary decay and replace- 
ment of structures on the site is implied 
in the rock cottage by a large arch filled 
in with a different kind of stone. 

The Mannerist exaggeration of ele- 
ments in the design, which Davis admits 
would be “absurd in the English coun- 
tryside,” here announces the architect’s 
and owners’ intention to inject a touch 
of playfulness. “We had to be forth- 
right about this being a product of the 
twentieth century that creates an at- 
mosphere of the past,” he says. 

The main entrance, in the court cot- 
tage, combines a windowed chimney 
tower, a steeply sloped slate roof that 
swoops over the porch—it’s supported 
by exposed timber rafters—and broad 


“The entire structural composition 
of the end of the pub cottage that 
contains the living and dining rooms 
is designed around the 16th-centu- 
ry limestone fire surround,” notes 
Davis. “Even the sloping timbered 
ceiling draws your eye to it.” The 
root table is English, circa 1850. 





BeLow: “The predominance of 
wood in both the furniture and ar- 
chitecture lends the dining room the 
warm, dark atmosphere of a Victo- 
rian pub,” Davis remarks. Queen 
Anne cane-back chairs complement 
the Jacobean walnut table. At right 
is a Georgian drop-leaf table. 





steps, each one a single stone. “These 
architectural devices guide the visitor 
into the house, as they go back in time,” 
notes Davis. 
Other references to the past include a 
: 
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North Carolina barn that bracket it and 

Victorian lead-framed casement win 

dows from a house in Surrey—the 

chitect was careful to use restraint. The 

lines of the buildings may be exaggerated, 
TT) ly 


Dut the details are painstMakinely chosen 


»> 


“We didn’t want this to be a Dis- 
neyesque pastiche,” says Davis. Con- 
sequently, period touches are placed 
sparingly—there is only one dormer in 
the front facade—and the massing of the 
Vermont slate roof and the heavy stone 
walls underscore the sense of a build- 
ing rooted foursquare in its home soil. 
‘The success of the design relies not on 
what we chose to do but on what we 
chose not to do.” 

The embrace the same 
combination of the antique and the 
illusionary as the exteriors. In the hall 
and the stairway spiraling up to the 


interiors 


writer's room, for example, are several 
types of masonry. “One kind of stone is 
bigger and rough cut, 


compared with 


, & & } ~ 
the rubble masonry adjacent to it, 


Davis points out. “This textural rich- 
ness adds to the idea of an ‘old’ tower 
and a ‘new’ tower.” 

The architecture is complemented by 
handsome antique furniture, ranging 
from formal seventeenth- and eigh= 
teenth-century pieces to country pine 
and Victorian bamboo. In the entrance 
hall, a late-nineteenth-century English 
landscape hangs on the rough-cut stone 


Oppostre: Rubble masonry, sal- 
vaged-barn-board cabinets and a 
soapstone countertop combine in 
the eating area of the kitchen. An 
English painted wood screen depict- 
ing anthropomorphic foxes stands 
on the mantel. The Victorian table 
is parmered with Windsor chairs. 








wall above a William and Mary walnut 
lowboy, while the kitchen table is Vic- 
torian pine, surrounded by Windsor 
chairs. The dining room is paneled in 
oak, well oiled and waxed, and centered 
by a Jacobean walnut table. Through- 
out, Middle Eastern rugs soften the 
wide-plank floors. 

Part of the lighthearted quality of the 
house comes from such storybook ele- 
ments as a jib door in the dining room 
paneling and small secret rooms. Davis, 
whose architecture “is all about layers of 
privacy,” put a tiny chamber between a 
paneled door leading out of the living 
room and the baize door that opens into 
the adjacent master bedroom. 

“We started with a fictional narrative 
about the site and put up a series of 
buildings intended to appear as if they 
were conceived by different minds and 
erected through the years by different 
hands,” says Michael Davis. “The com- 
pleted house, although new, nonethe- 
less conveys the continuity of me. What 
began as fiction became something 
tangible and very real.” 0 


Lert: A massive stone fireplace 

dominates the master bedroom sit- 
ting area in the rock cottage, which 
opens onto the garden and croquet 
lawn. Under the window is a Geor- 
gian oak lowboy. Tor RiGuT: Else- 
where in the room is a Victorian 


filigree gilt-framed work on paper. 


Asove: The rock cottage faces the 
pool. “The house is nestled between 
several natural stone formations 
found on the property,” says Davis. 
The rock ledge below the meadow, 
right, “creates a visual screen from 
the gardens above and provides 

an area for waterside seating.” 
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HIERARCHIES OF 
LIGHT IN NEW YORK 


INVESTING A GREEK REVIVAL TOWN HOUSE 
WITH A PROGRESSIVE MODERNIST SPIRIT 


Architecture and Interior Design by Shelton, Mindel & Associates 


Text by Suzanne Trocmé/Photography by Michael Moran 


hen we pur- 

chased the 

house, it was 

three contra- 
dictory apartments belong- 
ing to one person,” says the 
owner of a Greek Revival 
town house in New York 
City. “The top was a Swiss 
chalet and the bottom a tra- 
ditional American home— 
with a tenant in the middle. 
And before that, it had been 
divided into six.” 

The clients’ mandate to 
architects Peter Shelton and 
Lee EF. Mindel, partners in the 
firm Shelton, Mindel & As- 
sociates, was to redesign the 
residence for a burgeoning 
young family without losing 
its handsome classical fea- 
tures or historical integrity. 
They wanted it to suit a mod- 
ern lifestyle and*large-scale 
entertaining and have “all the 
benefits contemporary archi- 
tecture has to offer.” 

The clients had selected 
Shelton and Mindel for their 
first project together, a coun- 
try house in upstate New 
York, because, paradoxically, 
of the way the architects ap- 
proached urban space. “This 
second project put us all in 
our element,” says the wife, 


“although a Greek Revival 


“The historic rooms were restored, 
but we didn’t try to make the mod- 
ern spaces look old,” says Lee F. 
Mindel, describing the renovation 
and redecoration he and partner 
Peter Shelton did of an 1830s town 
house in Manhattan. Lerr: One 
end of a parlor faces the garden. 


house was not our immediate 
choice.” But the proportions 
of the rooms in the larger- 
than-average town house, with 
its engaging front-to-back 
symmetry and high ceilings, 
coupled with the character of 
the neighborhood, swayed 
them in that direction. 
Shelton and Mindel re- 
sponded to the brief by first 
removing botched additions 
(the residence had been 
renovated extensively three 
times, in the 1880s, 1940s 
and 1980s), painstakingly 
restoring the original struc- 
ture. They gutted the top 
two stories and excavated 





downward to enlarge the 
kitchen and to establish a 
lower garden area. Says Min- 
del, “It was archaeology— 
then architecture.” 

“The changes and additions 
aren’t visible on the street 
facade,” says Shelton, describ- 
ing the sensitive alterations 
that were needed. The roof- 
top modifications were set 
back on the street facade so 
as not to intrude on the street’s 
historical cohesion. Large- 
scale windows on an upper 
level bring light into the 
north-facing rooms and inte- 
grate the views of the paved 
gardens below, described by 


Axove: The designers contrasted 
classical details in the architecture 
of the parlor level with important 
modernist French pieces such as a 
low table by Jean Royére, a chaise 
by André Arbus and a cabinet by 
Jacques Adnet. The sculpture on 
the mantel is by Alexandre Noll. 
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Opposite: “A curated collection 
of twentieth-century furniture 
was restored and reupholstered to 
blend harmoniously with the cus- 
tom-designed pieces,” says Shel- 
ton. For the carpet, he and Mindel 
chose a neutral tone similar to the 
colors of the furnishings. 


AxBove: The designers heightened 
the drama of the basement dining 
room by selecting dark red for the 
mohair wallcovering and for the 
carpet. Chairs by Jacques-Emile 
Ruhlmann surround an Arbus table; 
Castiglioni chandeliers are over- 
head. The floor lamp is by Royere. 
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Asove: A maple-lined hall leads to 
the family room at the rear of the 
house, with its skylight and large 
windows. “These openings bring in 
more light and integrate views of 
the garden,” Mindel points out. 


Mindel as “the garden at 
MoMA meets the Tuileries 
through the eyes of Man Ray.” 

But what is most curious 
about this magnum opus lies 
within the main levels of the 
structure. Seemingly one of 
the most modern elements of 
the house, the elongated ver- 
tical window at the rear, 
which spans the three lower 
stories, had its inception in 
the 1830s. “This was origi- 
nally a double-height long 
window onto the dark ser- 
vants’ stairwell,” explains the 
project architect, Michael 
Neal. Now the interior space 
has been reapportioned so 
that the window illuminates 
the house through to the 
front on all three floors. “We 
wanted to recall the past 
throughout, and here we 


Ricut: The family room’s sky- 
light “is canted to focus on the 
communal gardens and views of 
the Manhattan skyline,” Shelton 
says. “The room appears to float 
in the treetops.” The table and 
lamp were designed by Jean Prou- 
vé; the vases are by Carlo Scarpa. 
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Tope: “A wall of water in the garden 
reflects light, creates a soothing 
sound and makes a weightless tran- 
sition from the upper level of the 
garden to the lower,” says Mindel. 
The Cinza slate is the same as that 
used in the interior, effecting a seam- 
lessness between indoors and out. 
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merely extended the idea,” he 
says of the window’s recon- 
struction, “and used differ- 
ent material for the frame 
—bronze-painted steel—to 

bring it up to date.” 
Entrance to the house is 
through the light-flooded 
hall on the first floor or down 
basement steps, which lead 
to the service entrance. The 
formal dining room is at 
basement level, “with little 
light or connection to the 
outdoors,” Mindel remarks. 
“Tt becomes its own world of 
fire.” White-hot Castiglioni 
chandeliers illuminate the 
deep red room. Even the 
custom-made rug incorpo- 
rates flame motifs, and a bold 
continued on page 294 


The master suite also ties together 
old and new. Asove: The master 
bath features a chandelier by Ar- 
bus. Ricut: A desk in the master 
bedroom was designed by Jean- 
Michel Frank for Hermés; the bed, 
armoires and carpet were custom- 
made by Shelton and Mindel. 
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MCMURTRY 
COUN TRY 


THE AUTHOR BUILDS A LITERARY LEGACY 
IN THE TEXAS TOWN OF ARCHER CITY 


Text by James Atlas 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





wish I could point out 
some sights, but there 
isn’t much to see be- 


tween here and there,” 
drawled the pilot on the 
commuter hop from Dallas 
to Wichita Falls. It was true. 
The land was scrub, the roads 
were straight, the landmarks 
few and far between. And 
Wichita Falls is a metropolis 
compared to the tiny Texas 
hamlet of Archer City, a half 
hour south, where Larry Mc- 
Murtry was raised and where 
he returned fourteen years 
ago to make a permanent 
home. McMurtry, the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning novelist (Lone- 
some Dove, Comanche Moon 


and the soon-to-be-published 





Larry McMurtry (top), the au- 
thor of Lonesome Dove, Comanche 
Moon, Texasville and, most recent- 
ly, Roads: Driving America’s Great 
Highways, has transformed Archer 
City, Texas, into a mecca for book 
lovers. ABOVE: His 1928 Prairie- 
style residence in town. 
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Gut: McMur ho was 

sed in Archer ¢ yurchased 
the house from thx | country 

b, which used it as a clubhouse. 

» hold part of his private library 
the author installed additional 
shelves in the entrance hall, th. 


front room and the living 
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LIKE THE LAND AROUND IT, 
THE ROOMS ARE SPARELY 
FURNISHED YET INVITING. 


Boone’s Lick), essayist (Film 
Flam: Essays on Hollywood, In 
a Narrow Grave: Essays on 
Texas) and screenwriter (The 
Last Picture Show, Terms of 
Endearment), has transformed 
his modest hometown into 
an American literary myth. 
With its one main street, 
its one hotel—the Spur—its 
lack of restaurants (unless 
you count the café and the 
Dairy Queen on the out- 
skirts of town, McMurtry’s 
favorite hangout), Archer 
City would seem an unlikely 


Possessions, McMurtry says, have 
“come along in the course of my 
life as a pack rat.” BELOw: Portraits 
of Greta Garbo by Clarence Sin- 
clair Bull hang in the living room, 
over a mantelpiece with a geomet- 
ric wrought iron fire screen. The 
small photo is from a garage sale. 


place for a world-famous nov- 
elist and a contributor to The 
New York Review of Books to 
settle down, but where else 
could you find space to put a 
large collection of rare and 
used books? In addition to 
his own book-writing habit, 
which requires him to put in 
several hours a day, every day, 
pecking away at one of his 
many battered Hermes type- 
writers, McMurtry is perhaps 
the preeminent book collec- 
tor in America. His Archer 
City shop has been catering 


Ricut: In the front room are oil 
studies of nudes, which are said to 
have come from a Texas brothel. 
Built-in blond-oak cabinetry holds 
McMurtry’s shotguns. Beside the 
fireplace are a 1920s bridge lamp 
and a Charles X bergére. Windows 
look to the front lawn. 











to local residents for four- 
teen years, and his Wash- 
ington, D.C., shop has been 
open for almost three de- 
cades. During that time he’s 
amassed enough books to 
fill a small town, and that’s 
precisely what he’s done. A 
good portion of Archer City’s 
downtown real estate is now 
owned by McMurtry, who 
has bought four buildings 
out of the ten or so that make 
up the core (including the 
local hardware store, which 
was going out of business) 
and filled them with his 
stock. And he’s considering 
expanding. For a time he 
had his eye on the old jail 
(which is now a museum), as 
a repository for mysteries 
(in spite of the fact that 
he doesn’t like mysteries: 
McMurtry is of the “Who 





Cares Who Killed Roger Ack- 
royd?” school, citing with ap- 
proval a famous essay by 
Edmund Wilson disparaging 
the genre). The rest of his 
books—works of history, psy- 
chology, biography, fiction, 
Russian and French litera- 
ture, poetry, literary criticism 
and travel—repose in the 
house McMurtry bought in 
1986, a handsome tawny- 
brick dwelling built in 1928 
that used to be the clubhouse 
of the Archer City Country 
Club. Needless to say, it’s the 
biggest house in town. 

From the outside, the 
house has a wonderfully fa- 
miliar American look. With 
its portico, its cracked drive- 
way and its large picture win- 
dows, it resembles the classic 
midwestern houses that were 
built by the thousands in the 



























BELow: McMurtry spends several 
hours a day in the writing area of the 
dining room at a Hermes type- 
writer—“the only one of seven that 
still works well.” The space is deco- 
rated with a Maori war club and Na- 
tive American bows and arrows. The 
windowsill displays his book covers. 
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ABOVE: The “book house,” for- 
merly the servants’ quarters, serv: 
as a library annex. Opposite: The} 
interiors were opened up to ac- 
commodate additional bookcases 
for several thousand volumes. “I 
a space filled with interesting mis 
cellany,” says McMurtry. 
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neighborhoods of Omaha, 
Kansas City and Des Moines. 
Before it was a clubhouse, 
McMurtry’s house belonged 
to a local oilman named Will 
Taylor, who had lost his only 
child, a son, in an oil rig acci- 
dent, given up his business 
and taken to reading as a form 
of consolation. “The light in 
his second-floor study burned 
all night—from my small bed- 
room in our garage I could 
look across the hay field and 
see that light,” McMurtry re- 


calls in his recent memoir of 


his Texas childhood. 

The second-story terrace— 
a perfect place from which to 
admire the sunset on a warm 
late-autumn day—is now just 


above a putting green. Golf 


balls go awry with such regu- 
larity that windows were be- 
ing broken “at the rate of two 
or three a week” until Mc- 
Murtry had a fence installed 
around the perimeter (they 
still land on the terrace with 
unnerving frequency). Be- 
fore moving to a small house 
in Archer City, McMurtry 
spent his early childhood in 


To house the large stock at 
Booked Up, McMurtry’s shop 

in Archer City, he purchased four 
buildings in the small downtown 
district. RicuT: The exterior of 
the main building, where crates of 
volumes are first shipped to be 
priced and distributed. 
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a modest ranch house south- 
east of town; his son lives 
in it now. In the distance 
the gentle hills and rolling 
plains of the Panhandle stretch 
northward and westward as 
far as the eye can see. “Sun- 
set is the magic time here,” 
McMurtry says. “I can see 
deep into the West. The sky 
wasn’t big enough for me in 
Virginia; I was depressed. I 
need big sky.” 

He’d been interested in the 
house for a long time. When 
he first considered buying it, 
in 1962, “I didn’t have thirty- 
five thousand dollars,” he says, 
“and I couldn’t imagine why 
Id ever need a house in Archer 
City. In the end I didn’t buy 
it for much more.” Where do 
the club members he ousted 
hang out now? “I built them 
a little clubhouse next door. 
They were resentful for a 
while, but they got over it.” 

What others might see as a 
barren landscape is for Mc- 
Murtry strangely luminous. 
“The beauty of this house, 
granted its nice proportions, 

continued on page 295 


BreLow: The front room overlooks 
Center Street. A glass case displays 
first editions, including Eudora 
Welty’s A Curtain of Green and Other 
Stories, Leslie Silko’s Sacred Water 
and A Proper Marriage by Doris 
Lessing. “We tend to put pricey 
things in there,” says McMurtry. 


& i ¥ 
THERE’S SOMETHING 
HEROIC ABOUT IT; A 
HUNDRED YEARS FROM 
NOW THE BOOK TOWN 
LARRY MCMURTRY 
CREATED ON THE 
TEXAS PRAIRIE WILL 
BE A LEGEND. 














leasure rather than 

purpose, fun rather 

than function, char- 

acterize the archi- 
tectural folly. Almost always 
placed in bucolic settings, 
follies prize the self-expres- 
sion of their creators above 
utility. And precisely because 
they are generally free of 
pesky practical considerations 
—think baths and closets— 
they make an ideal subject 
for design experimentation. 
For almost four decades the 
ninety-four-year-old Philip 
Johnson has dotted his Con- 
necticut property with just 
such experiments, including 
an illusionistic colonnaded 
pavilion, a tiny house made 
of chain-link fencing and a 
tower-shaped tribute to Lin- 
coln Kirstein. 

According to Johnson, it 
was the interest of a friend 
and his wife in “this work 
with strange shapes” that in- 
spired his firm, Philip John- 
son/Alan Ritchie Architects, 
to design the Chain Link 
Pavilion, a medley of trian- 
gular pyramids that consti- 
tute the most recent folie (the 
French designation is pre- 
ferred by the couple), at their 
Westchester County, New 
York, residence. 

A gravel road leads from 
the entrance of the large 
property past a pond and to 
the house; the pavilion’s four 
diaphanous pyramids unfold 
coyly beside this path. Made 
of chain-link fencing sup- 
ported by steel frames and 
bracing—all painted white— 
the taut, asymmetrical forms : > Pe ol 

; : 5 - it ha Ph ' 
are like the sails of a small a . ( yd 
fleet that have mysteriously \. ee 
collided in a field. Unlike the 
sails of a listing ship, howev- 





“The pyramid was an arbitrary 

ays Philip Johnson, of Philip 
Johnson/Alan Ritchie Architects, 7 
which designed the Chain Link Pa- "ot ee ee i 
vilion in Westchester County, New ; ) ; 
York. “It’s a good platonic solid, but | 
if you turn it upside down, use differ- wm iS hy 
ent scales, crash a few together, it be- ae 
comes interesting architecturally.” OO at a ots } 


A DIAPHANOUS CHAIN LINK PAVILION | 
ANIMATES A NEW YORK LANDSCAPE 


Architecture by Philip fohnson/Alan Ritchie Architects 
Text by Victoria Newhouse/Photography by Paul Warchol 
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“’D LIKEN THE PYRAMIDS TO WATER AND FIRE: THEY DON’T 
DO WHAT YOU THINK THEY WILL,” PHIEIP JOHNSON SAYS. 


er, these translucent shapes 
are anchored on firm ground, 
making their oblique inter- 
sections all the more intrigu- 
ing. “I'd liken the pyramids 
to water and fire: They don’t 
do what you think they will,” 
Johnson says. 

Passing through a narrow 
slit running the full height of 
the tallest triangle—thirty 
feet—the visitor is confront- 
ed by yet another triangle, 
this one stretching down in- 
stead of up. One has the urge 
to scramble under the in- 
verted form and explore the 
exotic structure, a childlike 
feeling of play and surprise 
engendered by so many of 
Johnson’s designs—an in- 
tended effect he describes as 


RicutT: “Chain-link fencing is very 
convenient because it can look 
transparent or solid from different 
angles,” notes Johnson. “We didn’t 
know exactly how it would turn out.” 
A slit allows passage into the pavil- 
ion. BELow: The client’s house, de- 
signed by Richard Meier, is at rear. 








“a nice feeling in the tummy.” ] 
Play and surprise are in- 
trinsic to the folly. It is there- ] 
fore no accident that these | 
structures, which have fasci- 
nated architects since antiq- | 
uity, blossomed in Baroque | 
Italy. The shift from the } 
strict Renaissance canon to | 
the whimsical Baroque— 
not unlike the shift from | 
sober modernism to irrever- 
ent postmodernism, aided | 
and abetted by Johnson in} 
the late 1970s—provided fer- 
tile ground for these fanciful 
creations. Since then follies 
have included the Romantic 
ruins of the Column House 
at Désert de Retz and extrav- | 
aganzas like the onion-domed | 
Royal Pavilion at Brighton. 
Johnson, however, prefers | 
the Neoclassical restraint of | 
Stourhead’s miniature tem- 
ples in Wiltshire, England. 
Whatever their notorious- 
ly diverse forms—among 
them towers, temples and ] 
tombs—follies were usually 
designed to embellish a nat- 
ural setting. Unlike sculp- 
ture, which is often over- 
whelmed by nature, the folie 
by Philip Johnson/Alan Ritch- 
ie amply fulfills this purpose. 
Standing before a backdrop 
of majestic woodland and 
facing an infinite vista of 
rolling fields to the west, its 
facets can appear transparent 
or opaque; pure white, dap- 
pled by shadows or inflamed 
by the setting sun. To let 
viewers fully enjoy its many 
permutations, the architects 
have strategically placed clas- 
continued on page 290 





Opposite: “The dazzling white of 
the frame adds greatly to the archi-~ 
tectural effect,” Johnson says. He 
has been designing follies since the 
1960s and has several on his own 
Connecticut property. “This experi- 
mentation with shapes is enormously 
enriching to the psyche,” he adds. 
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LIFE & TIMES 


RICHARD B. STOLLEY AND HIS WIFE, 
LISE, ON CENTRAL PARK WEST 


Interior Design by Rose Aiello 
Text by Susan Sheehan 


Photography by Billy Cunningham 


oon after Lise Hil- 

boldt became engaged 

to Richard B. Stolley, 

they began to look for 
an apartment in Manhattan, 
but they weren’t looking for 
the same apartment. “I had 
my heart set on the East 
Side,” says Lise Hilboldt- 
Stolley, an actress and jour- 
nalist who has taken time out 
from both careers to raise 
their five-year-old son, Char- 
lie. “I’m a West Side person,” 
says Stolley, the founding ed- 
itor of People magazine and 
currently the senior editorial 
adviser at Time Inc. 


When they couldn’t find 


PETER FREED 


Richard B. Stolley, the senior edi- 
torial adviser at Time Inc., and his 
wife, Lise Hilboldt-Stolley (above, 
with their son, Charlie), asked Rose 
Aiello to design the interior of their 


anything on the East Side that 
didn’t require major renova- 
tion, they moved into an 
apartment on Central Park 
West. “The previous owners 
had redone it, but their aes- 
thetic was too chilly,” says 
Hilboldt-Stolley. “The den 
was plum gray—tasteful but 
grim. The dining room was 
pale blue—pretty but lifeless. 
Still, it appealed to both of 
us, it didn’t need any struc- 
tural changes, and I figured I 
could transform it in four 
months.” She selected Rose 
Aiello, who had designed an 
apartment for one of Dick 
Stolley’s colleagues, to help 


Central Park West apartment. LEFT: 
The living room provides “a formal 
setting for entertaining,” Aiello re- 
marks. Pedestal table from Lee Ca- 
licchio. Scalamandré drapery fabric. 
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them with the transformation. 

For a decade Stolley had 
lived in a small apartment 
on West End Avenue that 
“was sparsely furnished with 
modern furniture I bought 
off the floor at Blooming- 
dale’s,” he says. He cheerfully 
shipped most of the contents 
of his bachelor pad to his four 
daughters from his first mar- 
riage, while reserving the right 
to veto his wife’s selections. 

Lise Hilboldt-Stolley, who 
is from the Midwest, went to 
London as a young woman 
to study acting and was be- 
guiled by English town hous- 
es and country retreats and 
taken with Regency furni- 
ture. “I’m drawn to the early 
nineteenth century,” she says. 
“The fabrics are sexier, and 
the colors are gentler.” 

She was inspired by those 
memories in this apartment, 
painting the walls of the en- 
trance hall and the living room 
a light yellow and choosing 
pastel carpets for both rooms. 
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The silk velvet, damask and 
satin upholstery fabrics in 
the living room are cream, 
yellow and celadon. “When 
women come here to dinner 
parties, usually dressed in 
New York black, they all look 
beautiful against the creamy 
backgrounds.” 

As for the pieces them- 
selves, “I knew English an- 
tiques, but Rose introduced 
me to Continental furni- 
ture,” Hilboldt-Stolley says. 
Together they found a Re- 
gency pedestal table, a late- 
nineteenth-century screen 
painted in the Adam style, 
a Russian mahogany side 
table, an early-nineteenth- 
century gilt Provengal con- 
sole with a white-marble top 
and an eighteenth-century 
carved and gilded Swedish 
mirror. “I love antique gilt,” 
Hilboldt-Stolley remarks. “I 
think gilt tables and frames 
dress a room.” 

Also while living in En- 
gland, she had seen and ad- 


mired old hand-printed wall- 
papers. For the dining room, 
she chose one originally de- 
signed in 1848 that shows a 
landscape of the mythical 
country of El Dorado. “I 
knew the dining room would 
be the heart of the apartment 
and that the wallpaper would 
make the pale yellow of the 
living room come alive. It also 
had a theatricality to it, like a 
set from the days when stages 
were still lit with candles.” 

In the eighties Hilboldt- 
Stolley costarred in the series 
Nancy Astor: The Lady from 
Virginia and opposite Alan 
Alda and Michael Caine in 
the film Sweet Liberty. She 
toured with Rex Harrison 
and Claudette Colbert in a 
British drawing room come- 
dy called Aren’t We All and 
won an Obie for her perfor- 
mance in Top Girls at the New 
York Shakespeare Festival. In 
the mid-nineties she turned 
to journalism. She was preg- 
nant when she met Stolley in 
1995; Charlie was a toddler 
when they started dating. 

“T fell in love with Lise and 
with Charlie,” Stolley says. 
“ve always enjoyed rein- 
venting myself. I had a won- 
derful time from 1953 to 
1973 as a journalist for Life 
magazine, back when it was 
a weekly, covering breaking 
stories all over the country 
and around the world.” One 
of the biggest was when he 
was Life’s bureau chief in Los 
Angeles and read on the As- 
sociated Press teletype that 
John F. Kennedy had been 
shot in Dallas. On instruc- 
tions from his New York edi- 
tors, he immediately flew to 
Texas and got a tip from a 
stringer that a businessman 
had photographed the assas- 


ABovVeE Lert: A 19th-century fold- 
ing screen from Julia Gray is set by 
a Steinway piano. RIGHT: A repro- 
duction 1848 wallpaper depicts El 
Dorado. “I wanted dinner guests 
to feel transported to a faraway 
place,” Aiello says. JAB fabric on 
Julia Gray chairs. Sotheby’s china. 
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ABove: “The library is a relaxed 
environment for family time, 

yet it’s still elegant,” says Aiello. 
Regency-style desk chair from 
Julia Gray. Christopher Norman 
fabrics on chair and sofa. Edelman 
leather on ottoman. Cowtan & 
Tout wallcovering. Stark carpet. 


sination on his home movie 
camera. “She sounded out 
the name: ‘Zah-proo-dur,’” 
Stolley recalls. “I picked up 
the Dallas phone book, and 
damned if I didn’t find him: 
Zapruder, Abraham. I called 
his home every fifteen min- 
utes for the next five hours, 
and at about eleven P.M. a 
voice finally answered. It was 
Mr. Zapruder. I was the first 
journalist to contact him, and 
I asked if I could come out 
and see the film then. He was 
exhausted and begged off, 
asking me to come to his gar- 
ment factory at nine A.M. I 
thanked him politely and got 
there next morning at eight. 
He allowed me to see the 
film as he showed it to some 
Secret Service agents for the 
first time. It lasts only six sec- 
onds, and you know exactly 
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how it’s going to turn out, 
but it was the most suspense- 
ful piece of film I’ve ever 
watched. Other journalists 
began to gather, as I knew 
they would. But Mr. Z, as he 
was called, announced that 
since I was the first to contact 
him, he would talk to me 
first. I walked into his office, 
determined that I was not 
going to leave without the 
film, and I didn’t.” Stolley 
negotiated all the rights to 
the film for one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

After editing People until 
1982, Stolley went on to edit 
Life. In 1999 he edited the 
best-seller Life: Our Century in 
Pictures. “Just as I was always 
ready to reinvent my profes- 
sional life, | was ready for 
family reinvention,” he says. 
“Suddenly, after four grown 
daughters, I was the father of 
a little boy. Charlie and I go 
swimming and play basket- 
ball and soccer together. The 
old bones seem to respond. It 
must be thoce five marathons 
I’ve run. I worry about being 
an older father, but Charlie 


doesn’t seem to mind. Being 
his father is one of the most 
exciting things that have ever 
happened to me.” 

“In Manhattan there are 
very few grace notes,” Hil- 
boldt-Stolley says. “We live 
in such a hard, fast culture. 
When we moved to Central 
Park West, we had an oppor- 
tunity as a couple to enter- 
tain a variety of people. I 
make sure each actor, au- 
thor, television anchor, editor, 


BELow: A soft palette was used in 
the master bedroom. Clarence 
House headboard fabric. Christo- 
pher Norman swing-arm lamp. 
Opposite: The room’s sitting area 
looks onto Central Park. Roman 
shade fabric from Clarence House. 
Brunschwig & Fils floral print. 


district attorney and judge 
knows about the other guests 
in advance so that no one at 
the table will turn to his 
neighbor and ask that unfor- 
tunate American question, 
‘And what do you do?’ So 
much social life in New York 
has to do with business or 
with fund-raising. People 
come to our home without | 
being asked to make thou- jf 
sand-dollar donations to any- | 
thing. They come here know- ff 
ing they’re not going to be | 
fleeced. I want them to for- 
get the strains of the day.” | 
Stolley is content with the 
stage set in which his guests | 
dine. “I see things in the F 
wallpaper I’ve seen around | 
the world,” he says. “It’s like a 
tableau of my career in jour- | 
nalism: nonspecific, elusive.” 
At precisely eleven o’clock, 
however, Dick Stolley taps a 
spoon on a crystal wineglass, 
signaling an end to the grace 
note. “We've had lively con- | 
versations, but we’re all work- 
ing people,” he says. “We 
have to get up and go to work }) 
in the morning. It’s time, } 
everyone, to go home.” 
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SOUTHERN 
SLA SoIC 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL AND 
NEUTRAL TONES DEFINE A 
RESIDENCE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


tephen Kana, an or- 

thopedic surgeon, and 

his wife, Jean, moved 

with their two daugh- 
ters, Sarah and Claire, to 
Spartanburg, South Caroli- 
na, decided to build a house 
and then ran into a quandary. 
Not long after construction 
was finished, Jean Kana met 
with a couple of local inte- 
rior designers. Their tastes 
were not hers. “Down here 
people seem to favor chintzes 
and bright colors, especial- 
ly red,” she says. “I knew I 
didn’t want primary colors. 
I don’t like red.” 

She had recently seen a 
magazine feature on a house 
in Washington, D.C., where 
she and her husband had 
spent most of their fourteen 
years of married life. It had 
been designed by Thomas 
Pheasant. The colors were 
muted; the feeling conveyed 
was serenity. In a file folder 
she kept, labeled “Houses,” 
she found another article 
about a residence she had 
admired and clipped from a 
magazine ten years earlier. It, 
too, proved to be a Thomas 
Pheasant house. She tele- 
phoned him. He suggested 


she fly to Washington to talk 
about her house. “I’d never 
worked in South Carolina 
before,” he says, “but after we 
met, she decided to have me 
come down.” 

“Tom asked a lot of ques- 
tions, and he didn’t say much,” 
Stephen Kana recalls. “He 
obviously looked and listened, 
though, because a couple of 
months later he presented us 
with a set of plans.” 

Pheasant began with what 
he always considers the ap- 
propriate point of departure: 
the architecture. “I try to 
build on the architecture’s 
strengths and eliminate its 
weaknesses,” he says. 

“The overall layout of the 
house was fine,” he contin- 
ues. “So was the scale, except 
for two columns near the front 
entrance. I had them fluted 
and enlarged and put simpler 
capitals on them.” The only 
significant structural alter- 
ation was to seal up one of 
the two doorways that led to 
the living room—the wider 
of the two, which was in the 
center of the entrance hall. 
“By closing it up, we achieved 
a few things,” Pheasant ex- 
plains. “We let the house un- 


Interior Design by Thomas Pheasant 
Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Durston Saylor 


“They wanted a calm house with 

a quiet spirit,” interior designer 
Thomas Pheasant says of Jean and 
Stephen Kana’s residence in South 
Carolina. In the entrance hall, he 
rescaled the columns and added 
paneling. The Harvest Series silver 
gelatin prints are by Colby Caldwell. 
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“The house’s basic configuration was 
good; we just did some architectural 
fine-tuning. Neutral colors provide 
continuity throughout.” ABOVE: A 
pair of 18th-century Italian mirrors 
flank a living room window. S. Har- 
ris drapery velvet. Cowtan & Tout 
wallcovering and chairback fabric. 


fold gradually instead of giv- 
ing too much of itself away 
as you walked in. The en- 
trance hall became more in- 
timate, and we gained wall 
space there. At the same time 
we created an additional seat- 
ing area in the living room.” 

It also gave Pheasant an 
opportunity to design a screen 
—he dearly loves screens— 
to be placed behind a sofa in 
front of the new wall. “The 
Kanas could just have hung a 
contemporary painting there, 
but I told them I had to do 
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PHEASANT BEGAN WITH 
WHAT HE ALWAYS CONSIDERS 
‘THE POINT OF DEPARTURE: 
THE ARCHITEGI URE. 


this screen and if they didn’t 
fall in love with it, I’d take 
it back,” he says. The couple 
were doubtful until the screen 
arrived. When its six panels 
were assembled, they indeed 
fell in love. “The glass is set 
into a framework composed 
of thousands of pieces of 
dowel cut and glued togeth- 
er,” says Stephen Kana. “It’s 
especially dazzling at night 
when the ceiling lights Tom 
installed reflect on it.” 
There are certain Pheas- 
antries one expects in the 


residences he designs. All are 
accounted for: numerous si- 
sal carpets; tables with his 
signature lens detail in the 
living room; and tables with 
the Greek-key motif he fa- 
vors in the entrance hall as 
well as in the living room. 
Another piece of furniture 
in some Pheasant homes 
(including his own) is a mon- 
ument pedestal chest he de- 
signed, which normally comes 
in ebonized mahogany. Here 
it appears in the master bed- 
room and is made of Kare- 


Opposire: “The entrance to the din- 
ing room wasn’t dramatic enough, so | 
we ripped out the door surround and 
installed an entablature and a wider 
framework. We upholstered the 
walls and redid the molding.” Divi- 
sion, 1998, by Michael Weiss is above 

a table from Agostino Antiques.. 


lian birch—a wood the Ka- 
nas liked for its lightness and 
its interesting grain. 
Pheasant also suggested 
a few of his favorite artists 
for the house: Wade Hoefer, 
from California, and Col- 
by Caldwell, a Washington, 
D.C., photographer, among 
others. The couple decided 
on Caldwell’s Harvest Series, 
shot at Dumbarton Oaks, for 
their entrance hall. For his 
study, Stephen Kana selected 
photographs of the C&O 
Canal by Franz Jantzen. “My | 
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ETE TR 
HOUSE IS FREE 
OF PRIMARY 
COLORS. AMONG 
THE SHADES 
USED ARE 
CELADON AND 
TAUPE: 


wife used to walk through 
Dumbarton Oaks, and I used 
to run along the canal when 
I was in medical school,” 
he says. “These photographs 
are happy reminders of our 
Washington past.” A Hoe- 
fer landscape hangs in the 
family room. 

Their house is free of pri- 
mary colors. Among the soft 
shades used to upholster fur- 
niture, cover walls and drape 
windows are celadon, soap- 
stone, mushroom, birch, moss, 
taupe and tobacco. The din- 
ing room wall fabric is a mut- 
ed shade of green. 

Like most successful de- 
signers, Thomas Pheasant is 
able to choose his clients 
and to turn others away, and 
he stays friendly with them 
after he has finished their 
houses. “I won’t work with 
people who regard design- 
ing a house as a hassle. The 
Kanas are among the gen- 
tlest people I’ve ever known,” 
he says. “They share my ap- 
proach to life and to work. 
My attitude is: Aren’t you 
fortunate to have this op- 
portunity to live in a won- 
derful house, and aren’t I 
fortunate tobe here because 
of you?” O 


“The master bedroom is tailored, 
yet it also has a romantic side to it,” 
says Pheasant. “You can create soft- 
ness without frilliness.” He adds, 
“And the way the sunlight filters in 
is very soothing.” French alabaster 
urn from Lee Calicchio. Jack Lenor 
Larsen chair and ottoman fabrics. 
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Interior Design by Fuan Pablo Molyneux and Nina Campbell 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Marina Faust 





THE WORLD OF 
RESIDENSEA 


A UNIQUE CONCEPT IN LUXURY 
LIVING PREPARES TO LAUNCH 


e like to think 
of this as a de- 
signer ship,” 
says Lonnie 
Schorer, Oslo-based vice 
president of design for the 
world’s first residential ocean 
liner, now under construc- 
tion in Norway: a 631-foot, 
twelve-deck vessel with a 
projected crew of 252 that 
will groundbreakingly in- 
corporate one hundred and 
ten spacious, elegantly ap- 
pointed apartments plus 
eighty-eight rental suites for 
owners’ guests and staffs. 
Each apartment, moreover, 
will boast a full-size kitchen 
(another first for a ship) and 
two or three bedrooms and 
baths, with the master suite 
looking out through floor-to- 
ceiling glass doors to a private 
veranda (jet pool optional) 
and the elements beyond. 
“What I mean by ‘design- 
er ship,’” Schorer elaborates, 
“is that these are homes, not 
ship’s cabins; we won’t have 
anything that even resembles 
a ship’s cabin—except in the 
crew quarters,” she laughs. 
“This is a whole new idea in 
real estate—for your home to 
float.” The boat’s official name 
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is The World of ResidenSea, but 
residents, she predicts, will 
soon be referring to it more 
familiarly, as The World— 
which she smartly sums up as 
“the ultimate address.” 

One thing is certain: They 
will indeed be able to call 
the world their home. The 
plan is for the ship to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe ap- 
proximately once a year “in 
pursuit of fair weather and 
life-enrichment activities.” 
With an annual average of 
two hundred and fifty days 
in port, there will be time— 
and, well, world—enough to 
savor international events 
such as Carnival in Rio, 
Wimbledon in England, the 
Cannes Film Festival and 
Monaco’s Grand Prix. 

Picture the comfort, con- 
venience and privacy of home 


JUAN PABLO 
MOLYNEUX 


Asove: The World of ResidenSea— 
the world’s first residential ocean 
liner—will launch in 2001. Ricgut: 
One apartment model for the ship, 
designed by Juan Pablo Molyneux, 
has separat« living and dining ar- 
eas. Clarence House sofa fabric; 
Kravet striped chenille w allcovering. 
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mind-bogglingly augmented 
by the services and ameni- 
~ a luxury cruise lin- 
The World will come 
pped with not o 
passel of first-class rest: 
cafés but chefs on 


room 





ABOVE: Molyneux added boiseries 
and columns to the living area “for 
a Neoclassical feeling.” A ceramic- 
and-gilt-bronze cachepot from 
Agostino Antiques rests on the low 


table. Zimmer + Rohde drapery silk; 


Cowtan & Tout beige sofa pillow 
fabric; Jim Thompson armchair silk. 








Oppostre: Molyneux brought in a 
scenic backdrop of Santa Margherita 
to provide a view out the living area 
window. Kravet desk chair fabric. 
BeLow: In the dining area, he com- 
bined Swedish Neoclassical-style 
chairs with a Louis XVI-style table. 
Villeroy & Boch china. 





Fun and games aside, The 
World also sees itself fune- 
tioning as a veritable learn- 
ing center, with revolving 
art exhibitions, a library over= 
seen by a professional librar- 
ian, and seminars on every- 
thing from astronomy to 
oceanography (live video sys- 
tems will connect residents 
on the ship with divers, pro- 
viding “interactive underwa- 
ter lectures”). 

Meanwhile, commandeer- 
ing decks seven through 
eleven, the hundred and ten 
apartments will range from 
1,114 to 3,373 square feet 
and cost from two to just 
under seven million dollars 
(plus a healthy annual main=- 
tenance charge, based on 
square footage, to help defray 
operating expenses). Once the 
buyer's decided on an apart 


ment, he must select one of] 
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Nina CAMPBELL 


“I chose a dark green wallcoyering 
MOOI NENT B DAME rien tots 
EUR C OMI OM Oriya Amen ig 
SOC MCR ORe a oi anor hae 
oOo COR BKoe Meteo uTntcs 
Meath Re meres 
nille check, available through Os- 
borne & Little, on the sofa bed. 








ABOVE: “Warm colors are important 
on the water,” says Campbell, “so I 
continued light tones in the living 
room.” Her Osborne & Little floral 
chenille, Ophelia, is on one sofa. 
Lert: Campbell used her own toile 
for the headboard, bed skirt and 


draperies in the master bedroom. 


four decorating concepts de- 
veloped exclusively for the 
ship. “I needed to find the 
best designers in the world 
so no one could want any- 
thing better, and [ also had to 
get a good geographic spread, 
since this is an international 

project,” Schorer explains. 
With the aid of a jury, she 
painstakingly narrowed the 
field from fifteen maybes 
to four for-sures: New York— 
based Juan Pablo Molyneux, 
whose decorating concept 
would be tagged Conti- 
nental; London-based Nina 
continued on page 292 
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ANTIQUES | 


IRISH 
GEORGIAN 
FURNITURE 


NEW REGARD FOR THE DISTINCTIVE 
EIGH TEENTH-CENTURY PIEGES 


BELOw: Trefoil Stool, circa 1790. 
Walnut; 17" x 18". Hairy paw feet 
and carved shells on the knees of a 
three-legged Georgian stool, one 
of a pair, typify the use of natural 
and animal motifs in Irish pieces of 
the period. O’Sullivan Antiques, 
Inc., New York. 
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Lert: Tall Case Clock, Jonathan 
Taylor, circa 1750. Mahogany; 92" 
x 20". A fine example of the furni- 
ture known as Irish Chippendale 
for its intricate and strong carving, 
~ aclock has a swan-neck pediment 
over its 13-inch brass dial. Time- 
piece Antique Clocks, Dublin. . 
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Ithough not always recog- 

nized as such, Irish Georgian 
furniture has had a long his- 

= tory in the United States. Im- 
orted in large quantities between the 
vo world wars, it appeared mostly 
1 eastern antiques shops, particularly 
1 and around Philadelphia and Wil- 
uington, Delaware. Distinctively Irish 
1ahogany pieces were called Irish 
‘hippendale, and the less distinctively 
‘ish walnut, japanned and gilded furni- 
ire was frequently described as En- 
lish, under which label it sold for more. 
Vhen Irish pieces could be sold as 
‘merican, which mahogany cabriole- 





leg card tables and tea tables often were, 
they sold for much more. 

If the difference between Irish and 
American furniture was not always 
clear, that between Irish and English 
furniture was even less so. It is only 
fairly recently, thanks to the work of a 
small group of furniture historians led 
by Desmond FitzGerald, the knight 


of Glin, that the unique qualities of 


Irish Georgian furniture have become 
recognized. FitzGerald began collect- 
ing eighteenth-century Irish mahoga- 
ny furniture for Glin Castle, in County 
Limerick, in the 1960s. Together with 
Desmond Guinness, founder of the Irish 


Georgian Society, he helped to restore 
and furnish several of the places where 
Irish furniture is best seen today, in- 
cluding Castletown, Ireland’s largest 
and finest Georgian country house, in 
County Kildare. 

One of the best contemporary de- 
scriptions of Irish furniture was written 
in 1744 by the artist and ee 
Mary Delany: “Yesterday morning.. 
my upholsterer came, and my new 
apartment will be very handsome. The 
drawing-room hung with tapestry, on 
each side of the door a japan chest, the 
curtains and chairs crimson mohair, be- 
tween the windows large glasses with 


Serving Table; circa 1760. Ma- 
hogany and marble; 31%" x 56". 

A serving table has the detailed 
carving, such as a stylized mask 

on the apron and cabriole legs end- 
ing in claw feet, that was prized in 
fashionable Irish furniture of the 
era, Kentshire Galleries, New York. 





gilt frames, and marble tables under 
them with gilt frames; the bedchamber 
within hung with crimson damask, bed, 
chairs, and curtains the same.” 

The upholsterer was the primary agent 
in organizing the furnishing of a new 
house in Ireland, and he usually hired 
the other craftsmen: cabinetmakers, carv- 
ers, gilders, glass grinders and mirror 
glass vendors. The carvers in turn were 
divided into two specialties: chair carv- 
ers and frame carvers, the latter produc- 
ing mirror frames, pier tables and stands. 

At the time Mary Delany wrote, gilt- 


pine furniture, such as her mirrors and 
marble-topped side tables, was the height 
of fashion. The mirrors, with open ped- 
iments at the top and lion masks below, 
and the tables, with their heavy aprons 
carved with central masks and swags, were 
much indebted to the Palladian style, 
which had been popularized in England 
by Lord Burlington and William Kent. 

But gilt pine was beginning to give 
way to the great age of Irish mahogany, 
the 1740s to the 1760s, when the mas- 
sive and intricately carved side tables, 
which remain the most popular pieces 


of Irish Georgian furniture, were made, 
Stull within the framework of Palladian- | 
ism, these tables displayed on their wide | 
aprons a range of ornament (grimacing | 
animals, snakes eating their own tails, 
garlands of flowers and fruit) that was | 
both bizarre and utterly original, de- 
scribed by Desmond Guinness as “a 


‘tumbling mass of exuberant carving... 


In its movement and madness this cary- 
ing seems to conjure up the imaginary) 
animal and human figures that decorate 
the pages of the Book of Kells.” 
continued on page 296 
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ABOVE: Girandole, circa 1770. Glass; 
314" x 19". The light fixture on a 
George III girandole has pear- 
shaped drops hanging from scroll- 
ing arms; the mirror is bordered 
with variously colored, square- 

cut glass beads. Mallett & Son 
(Antiques) Ltd., London. 
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© ; bbs Siete 
“ahaha Armco: circa i 
_ 1770. 7 ay; each, 43"x28". 
~ Based on a in Thomas Chip- 
HitpenddlelS 1754 book The Gentle- 


a pair of chairs blend French Roco- 
co and naturalistic elements. gee 
Seater Ltd, New York. 




















man and Cabinet-Maker’s Director, — 


ABove: Mirror, circa 1765. Gilt- 

; wood; 75"x 44". Elaborate sea ser-— 

-_pents on the base of a mirror frame 
est that it maybe aftetade- 

( aeeby Thomas Johnson, who of- 

ten incorporated. such Rococo'm Fe Sete 

_ tifs into his decorative pees Hyde enh ie 

~ Park eet Ltd, ae eee 
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HOWELLS 


THE MEURICE 
RESPLENDENT 3 


A LEGENDARY JEWEL IN PARIS IS RESTORED 


TOMES HISTORICAL LUSTER 


Gite MN 





After an extensive renovation, the 
venerable Hotel Meurice in Paris, 
whose present location dates to 
1835, has been restored to its for- 
mer opulence. Lerr: Architect Jean- 
Loup Roubert transformed a row 
of shops on the building’s rue de 
Rivoli exterior into a grand entrance. 


Ricur: Sunlight streams into the 
inner courtyard’s Jardin d’Hiver, 
an orchid-filled tearoom, through 
an Art Nouveau glass dome, which 
had been covered up in the 1960s. 
A team of Italian craftsmen was 
engaged to refurbish the Savon- 
nerie-patterned mosaic floor. 


Architecture by Fean-Loup Roubert and Nicolas Papamittiades/Interior Design by 
Nicolas Papamultiades/Text by Patricia McColl/Photography by Marina Faust 


ow does one bring 

a hotel that has 

a history dating 

back 183 years 
into the twenty-first centu- 
ry? That was the question 
facing the Dorchester Group 
when it acquired the Hotel 
Meurice in Paris four years 
ago. Founded as a coach- 
ing inn by Charles-Augus- 
tin Meurice in 1817, the 
Meurice has, through subse- 
quent evolutions and remod- 
els, including a major one in 
1907, become what the cur- 
rent Michelin Red Guide de- 
scribes as “one of the first 
luxury hotels transformed 
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into a palace.” The guide- 
book goes on to note, “As it 
enters the third millennium, 
completely renovated, it is 
even more sumptuous.” And 
sumptuous is, indeed, the op- 
erative word. 

“We're trying for a new 
Meurice while treating the 
original with respect,” says 
Ricci Obertelli, vice president 
of operations for the Dorches- 
ter Group. “The latest tech- 
nology has to be introduced, 
but it must be done without 
losing the personal touch.” 

For the hotel’s general 
manager, Dominique Borri, 
that personal touch is what 


has made the Meurice so 
special to generations of 
guests, a list that reads like 
a combination A/manach de 
Gotha and an international 
who’s who. 

He points out that today’s 
notable client is more likely 
to be a prince of industry 
than one of the royals who 
have stayed over the years— 
the register records visits by 
Queen Victoria in 1855 and 
Alfonso XIII in 1931. “The 
king moved into the Meu- 
rice with all his family and 
his own furniture after he 
lost his throne.” 

Among the hotel’s long- 
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time staff, many still re- 
member another more or 
less permanent guest, Sal- 
vador Dali, who used to 
roam the halls with his dia- 
mond-collared pet ocelot on 
a leash. Instead of tips, he 
often gave his favorite staff 
members autographed lith- 
ographs of his work. And it 
was the Meurice that Pa- 
blo Picasso chose to host 
the wedding dinner when 
he married Olga Koklova in 
the thirties. 

While it would have been 
easy for the current owners 
to integrate this past with the 
present by naming suites or 
rooms after the illustrious 
guests of yesteryear, they opt- 
ed not to do so. As Borri 


I is 


and Obertelli insist, “This is 
a new Meurice.” 

Jean-Loup Roubert, archi- 
tect of the Batiments Ci- 
vils and of the Palais Na- 
tionaux and a Grand Prix 
de Rome winner, was given 
the challenge of reworking 
the public rooms and moving 
the hotel’s first-floor entrance 
from the rue du Mont Tha- 
bor to the more prestigious 
rue de Rivoli. 

Boutiques that once lined 
the hotel’s rue de Rivoli exte- 
rior were converted into a 
grand double revolving-door 
entrance facing the Tuileries. 
The doors open into a gray- 
and-cream-marble-floored 
reception area flanked by 
seven-foot-tall Italian white- 


marble candelabra swagged 
with gilt garlands. The dark 
wood reception desk is di- 
rectly to the left. 

“I wanted this area to be 
intimate, personal, so that 
when you walk in, it feels 
like a home and not a hotel,” 
says Roubert, who had pre- 
viously completed a small- 
er project for the Meurice. 
“That’s how I knew about 
the glass dome in the ad- 
jacent Jardin d’Hiver, which 
had been covered up back 
in the sixties,” he explains. 
“At the same time, the mir- 
rored doors that line the 
room were hidden by trompe 
Poeil paintings. The space 
was so dark, I used to call 
it the underground room. 





Asove: Louis XVI-style crystal 
chandeliers illuminate Le Meurice, 
the hotel’s formal restaurant. An- 
tique mirrored doors and mar- 
ble-faced pilasters supporting gilt 
capitals frame a 1907 oval land- 
scape. The room’s ornate details 
were inspired by Versailles. 


Opposite: A cloud-painted ceil- 
ing is reflected in the mirror of the 
new Fontainebleau Bar, which was 
laid out in an existing salon en- 
veloped in gold-accented paneling 
Louis XVI-style tables are set be- 
fore bolstered banquettes uphol- 
stered in a rich paisley silk velvet. 
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MANY STILL REMEMBER SALVADOR DALI, WHO USED TO ROAM T 





For me,” he continues, “Le 
Jardin d’Hiver is the soul 
of the hotel.” 

Taking his cues from ar- 
chival black-and-white pho- 
tographs of the pre-1960s 
salon, he “brought back the 
light,” as he puts it. Sunlight 
pours in through that redis- 
covered Art Nouveau dome, 
which is set in what looks 
like rows of scalloped petals. 
An ornate frieze borders 
the ceiling high above the 
room’s stone columns, and 
twinkling lights cascade down 
some of them. 
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More light bounces off 
of the refurbished bronze- 
framed mirrored doors, which 
are centered by an oil paint- 
ing of the chateau at Ver- 
sailles that, like the mosaic 
floor, dates from the 1907 
renovation. Both the paint- 
ing—there are three more 
elsewhere in the hotel— 
and the floor here and in oth- 
er rooms were major tasks 
for restoration teams. For 
the floors, craftsmen were 
brought in from the Scuola 
Mosaicisti Irene di Spilim- 
bergo in Friuli, Italy. 


Le Jardin d’Hiver, which 
is off the entrance, serves 
as a tearoom. It is furnished 
in the style of Napoleon 
ITT’s empress, Eugénie. Royal- 
blue-and-gold passementerie 
curls around banquettes and 
bornes that are upholstered 
in a blue-and-gold brocade, 
while a deep-blue-and-yel- 
low cut velvet covers Louis 
XV-style armchairs and tall 
screens. Lush greenery is 
everywhere, from palm trees 
to masses of orchids over- 
flowing the trellised wood 
planters. A tufted wool car- 


pet with a floral motif con- 
tinues the theme. 

The adjacent bar is “a to- 
tal re-creation,” says Rou- 
bert. “It’s very English club- 
like, with almost no light, 
leather chairs and dark wood 
paneling.” Between the pan- 
els are more finds from 
the 1907 redecoration and 
now restored: three views 
of the chateau at Fon- 
tainebleau. For the hotel’s 
elegant Le Meurice Res- 
taurant and the Salon Pom- 
padour, Roubert let the 


artisans take over, with re- 





S WITH HIS DIAMOND-COLLARED PET OCELOT ON A LEASH. 


i, . 


Architect and interior designer 
Nicolas Papamiltiades reconfigured 
and redecorated the guest rooms 
and suites. Oppostre: The pent- 
house suite La Belle Etoile is 
arranged with Charles X-style furni- 
ture made from a variety of light 
woods. Baker Furniture sofas. 





Asove: The two-bedroom suite 
has an intimate dining area with mir- 
rored panels. A comfortable seat- 
ing area is on the raised floor, two 
steps up, to take advantage of the 
view. Art Déco-style iron tracing 
crowns the glass terrace doors. 

Jim Thompson drapery fabric. 





sults that dazzle the eye. 

Like Roubert, architect 
and interior designer Nicolas 
Papamiltiades, who super- 
vised the renovations of the 
guest rooms and suites, had 


worked for the Meurice 
before. “This time it was 
a very big job,” he says. 
“There are more than thirty 
different décors for the one 
hundred and sixty rooms and 
suites.” The decorative styles 
include Louis X V, Louis X VI, 
Empire, Charles X and Na- 
poleon III; they reflect the 
various periods of the ho- 
tel’s existence. 

The Meurice’s piece de 
résistance is the Belle Etoile 
suite, on the seventh floor. 
“At the beginning of the cen- 
tury it was a rooftop garden 
restaurant, which was closed 
sometime prior to the forties,” 
Papamiltiades explains. “What 
we found up there was a tiny 
suite with small windows and 
the best view in Paris.” 

The wonderful panorama 
is still there, but everything 
else in the more than 2,200- 
square-foot two-bedroom 
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suite is Papamiltiades’ cre- 
ation, including a dining area 
with mirrored panels that re- 
flect the view ad infinitum. 
The suite has a private eleva- 
tor, to link it with two smaller 
rooms on the sixth floor, and 
its own terrace. 

On the sixth floor is the 
Marco Polo, one of Papamil- 
tiades’ favorite suites. “When 
I first saw it, it was a jumble 
of little rooms filled with 
sewing machines. Until 1998 
it had been used by seam- 
stresses who repaired the ho- 
tel linen or anything else 
that needed stitching up.” 
Once the walls came down, 
he transformed the space 
into a long, narrow, slant- 
ceilinged room with par- 
quetry floors, wood paneling 
and a marble bath. 

Other inviting rooms in- 
clude two high-ceilinged 
Presidential suites on the 
second floor that look out to 
the ‘Tuileries. They are com- 
posed of a total of nine large 
rooms, which can be joined 
to form a more than 5,000- 
square-foot apartment. ‘There 


are smaller suites on the 
upper floors. 

In reducing the number of 
rooms from one hundred 
and eighty to one hundred 
and sixty, a great deal of 
space was gained, especially 
in the baths. “I wanted them 
to be marble,” says Papamil- 
tiades. “Each was a special 
study, with tubs treated like 
objects. Where there wasn’t 
room to sink one into the 
wall, we left it freestanding 
on ball-and-claw feet.” 

In some of the baths, mo- 
saic tiles in bright colors 
frame areas on the white- 
marble floors, thereby creat- 
ing trompe l’oeil rugs. And, 
in keeping with the Meu- 
rice’s famous attention to de- 
tail, mirrors are antifog to 
prevent them from steaming 
up, while cold marble tubs 
have hidden heating coils to 
warm them. 

“After three years on the 
project, I have to cut the 
cord,” Nicolas Papamiltiades 
says with a laugh. “At this 
point I’m almost afraid to see a 
guest in one of ‘my’ rooms.” (] 





“What is now the spacious Belle 
Etoile suite originally was a rooftop 
garden restaurant that was shut 
down long ago,” Papamiltiades 
points out. “It had small rooms but 
an incredible view.” ABOVE LEFT: A | 
swagged baldachin dominates one | 
bedroom. Chair, Baker Furniture. 
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The suite’s almost 3,000-square- 
foot stone-paved terrace offers 
guests a 360-degree panorama of 
Paris and its most famous land- 
marks, including the Déme des In- 
valides and the Eiffel Tower. The 
swath of trees belongs to the Tui- 
leries, which the hotel overlooks. 
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CONTEMPORARY INTERVENTIONS TRANSFORM A MANHATTAN AERIE 
Architecture and Interior Design by Stamberg Aferiat/Text by Paul Goldberger/Photography by Paul Warchol 





t was an impossible space, 

the New York equivalent 

of one of those nearly 

vertical sites that chal- 
lenge architects in the Holly- 
wood Hills. This one started 
out as a studio and two one- 
bedroom apartments spread 
out over three levels at the 
top of one of the Upper West 
Side’s most venerable, if ec- 
centric, buildings. While it 
included the exotic entice- 
ment of a corner dome, as 
well as spectacular views and 
a tiny slice of the roof, the 
spaces didn’t connect logical- 
ly. Although the three apart- 
ments were being sold as a 
unit, there seemed to be al- 
most no way to pull them to- 
gether into something that 
would have the slightest bit 
of coherence, let alone grace. 
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Yet once the owner, an in- 
vestment banker who lived 
nearby, had seen the trio of 
spaces, he couldn’t get them 
out of his mind. “I’d always 
admired this building, but I 
wasn’t even seriously looking 
for an apartment—I dashed 
in here one day to get out 
of the rain,” he says. He wait- 
ed out the storm looking 
at what the building had 
for sale, and when he first 
saw what was to become his 
apartment, “it was not a nice 
place,” he recalls. “But I was 
taken by the dome and the 
views and the concept of 
having outdoor space, and I 
decided to make an offer.” 
He was intrigued by the way 
the spaces were “not a box, 
not a place of right angles,” 
and he sensed that some- 


thing could be done to join 
the three small units into a 
viable whole. Since no one 
else seemed to see much po- 
tential in the place, it was 
not long before he ended 
up owning it. 

He then had to figure out 
how to make it work. It was 
a piece of luck that a friend 
suggested he call Peter Stam- 
berg and Paul Aferiat. The 
owner didn’t know that Stam- 
berg and Aferiat, architects 
who have practiced together 
in New York since the late 
eighties, have made some- 
thing of a specialty of solv- 
ing difficult spatial problems. 
A few years ago they creat- 
ed a graceful addition to a 
Richard Meier house in East 
Hampton that had seemed to 
resist change, and they have 
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“The project was something of an 
archaeological exploration,” Peter 
Stamberg, of Stamberg Aferiat, says 
of three small apartments in a Beaux 
Arts building in Manhattan that he ~ 
and Paul Aferiat transformed into a_ 
contemporary duplex. ABOVE LE 
A dome encases the top floor. 


Opposite: “There were two stories 
within the dome,” explains Stam- 
berg, who opened up the structure 
into a 30-foot-high living room. 
Settee from Donghia. ABoveE: A 
staircase leads to the roof terrace. 
“The landing provides a sculptural 
counterpoint,” the architect adds. | 





THE SPACE WAS GOING TO BE QUIRKY NO 
MATTER WHAT THE ARCHITECTS DID. 
‘THEIR CHALLENGE WAS TO MAKE IT 
PLEASURABLE RATHER THAN IRRITATING. 





designed several apartments 
in which they resolved awk- 
ward layouts. 

“What we saw were tiny, 
claustrophobic rooms—the 
inside of the dome felt like 
an igloo,” says Stamberg. “As 
spectacular as it looks from 
the these 
were intended to be servants’ 


outside, spaces 
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quarters. But our client had 
the foresight to see what it 
could be.” 

‘The architects understood 
from the beginning that noth- 
ing they could do would give 
this residence the Beaux Arts 
grandeur, the sweeping flow 
of sumptuous rooms, that 
characterizes the best apart- 


ments on the lower floors 
of the building. The space 
was going to be quirky no 
matter what they did to it. 
Their challenge was to tame 
its quirkiness, to make it 
pleasurable rather than irri- 
tating, and to open it up to 
take advantage of the sky- 
line views and the potential 





Axsove Lert: The dining area 

is off the living room rotunda. 
“There was a small door connect- | 
ing them,” says Stamberg. “We ex- 
cavated away as much as possible, 
leaving only the basic structure for | 
stability. The yellow ceiling plate | 
anchors and defines the space.” 
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_ Asmall study was created on the 
. lowest level. The staircase is made 


with a center section in oak. On the 
wall is Joan Mitchell’s Flower I, 
1981. The Ox chair was designed 
by Hans Wegner; Stamberg and 
Aferiat designed the low table. 


of the area inside the dome. 

Stamberg and Aferiat be- 
gan on the lowest level, which 
contained the tiny studio. It 
possessed the only large win- 
dows in the apartment and 
excellent views toward Cen- 
tral Park, but little else. All 
the other spaces, including 
the dome, were upstairs, ei- 


ther directly above this room 
or offset from it on top of the 
apartment next door. The 
problem of what to do with 
this first room was made 
harder still by the fact that 
some of it had to be sacri- 
ficed for a staircase, and at 
first the architects thought 
it wasn’t suitable to be much 


more than an entrance hall. 
But by carefully rearranging 
the front door and position- 
ing the stair beside it, Stam- 
berg and Aferiat managed 
to give the owner a study, 
complete with built-in shelv- 
ing and seating areas, and a 
small guest bath. 

“When our client first saw 
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posite: “A yellow wall continues 
to the second floor, forming a 
sual connection between the lev- 
5,” notes Aferiat. “Instead of a 
iling, we added a built-in cabinet 
1 the other side.” The glass panel 
lows light to come into the stair- 
y from the guest bedroom. 


GHT: In the master bedroom, 
kylighted vaults were carved out 
the ceiling to reflect the build- 
g’s structure,” says Aferiat. “The 
slopes because of the man- 

rd roof.” The bull’s-eye dormers 
e original. The chair is from 


&B Italia. Bedding from ABC. 


his room with us, he stood 
here his desk is now and 
uid he dreamed of being 
le to work here and have 
nis view,” says Aferiat. 

Locating the staircase was 
ore than a matter of careful 
ositioning, since the corner 
f the floor slab that Stam- 
erg and Aferiat needed to 
t through turned out to 
ave no support, and a new 
eel structure had to be de- 
igned and hung from the 
of. Once the lower level 
nd the staircase were set, 
owever, the order of the 
partment began to become 
lear to both the architects 
nd the client. They agreed 
at the main living room be- 
nged beneath the dome, 
but on which floor? In the 
riginal warren of servants’ 
ljooms, the area under the 
ome had been sliced hori- 
rontally, so that there was 
ne small, cylindrical room 
n the level above the en- 
rance and then another 
me above that, the space 
stamberg thought resembled 
in igloo. Both rooms were 
pramped, and the architects 
predit their client with seeing 
tom the beginning that the 
only sensible solution would 
de to remove the floor di- 
rectly under the dome to 
urn the living room into 
a two-story loft. (The only 
emnant of the floor is a tri- 
ingle of steel I-beams Stam- 
derg and Aferiat designed to 
"eplace the original steel sup- 


ports holding the dome in 
place.) The new room is more 
vertical than horizontal, but 
comfortably so, and it feels 
far more open. “Our client 
saw that once you knocked 
that floor out, it became a 
noble space,” Stamberg says. 

It is also an oddly inward- 
focused space, since at the 
lower level the solid wall is 
broken only by three small 
round windows. (There is a 
single window higher up, on 
what had been the upper 
floor, and since the building 
is a city landmark, cutting 


new windows through the 
facade was out of the ques- 
tion.) When you step up 
to the round windows, they 
offer splendid and unusual 
views, but there are no pan- 
oramas to be seen while 
lounging on the sofa. With 
its shape and its internal 
emphasis, the room seems 
almost womblike—a place, 
paradoxically, to burrow in 
while perched high up in 
the cityscape. 

Once the upper floor was 
taken away, the apartment 
became a duplex rather than 





a triplex—or almost a duplex. 
The roof was still one level 
above the living room, and 
it could be reached only 
through a door near the top 
of the dome, in line with the 
floor that had been removed. 
Stamberg and Aferiat now 
had to figure out some means 
of getting to it. Their solu- 
tion was to keep the curving 
iron stair that had once led to 
the uppermost room and to 
rotate it slightly within the 
space so that it led directly to 
the roof door, beside which 

continued on page 293 
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FLORIDA RENAISSANCE 


TTALIANATE SPLENDORS ENRICH A VILLA IN NAPLES 
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his is a preeminently Ameri- 

can house,” Robert Denning 

says of the villa he complet- 

ed in Florida. Such a decla- 

ration might seem odd. After all, the 

architecture shows a strong affinity to 

the Italian Renaissance style, and the 

interiors reveal a predilection for an- 

tiques from France, Russia, and Austria. 

Furthermore, the house was designed 

by Denning & Fourcade, a firm long 

known for creating lavish Proust-must- 

have-slept-here settings for a clientele 
with anything but American tastes. 

In explaining what he means, Den- 

ning relates how he and the owners, 
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a couple with grown children, visited 
Vizcaya, the romantic Italianate palazzo 
built near Miami at the beginning of 
World War I (see Architectural Digest, 
November/December 1976). Vizcaya 
“was the seed,” says Denning. “There, 
European architecture and design have 
been put through an American filter. 
Both the architect, F. Burrall Hoffman, 
and the decorator, Paul Chalfin, com- 
bined American notions of comfort 
with a European sense of style.” 

The smaller, eighteen-room residence 
that Denning designed with archi- 
tect Kasimir Korybut exemplifies yet 
another stage in that filtering process. 





What you invent in Florida is 
verything,” says Robert Denning, 
ho, with architect Kasimir Kory- 
it, created a Mediterranean-style 
-sidence on the Gulf of Mexico. 
PPOSITE: The raised site came 
ith a cascading man-made pond. 


BeLow: Denning used the colors 
of tropical foliage—“yellows, roses 
and greens”—for the upholstered 
pieces on the screen porch,which 
include ebonized and parcel-gilt 
Thomas Hope-style chairs. Stro- 
heim & Romann sofa fabric. 
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hile taking their cues from Viz- 
aya, Denning and Korybut success- 

y incorporated late-twentieth-centu- 
y functionality into the house’s plan 

d furnishings. 

In the best modern tradition, most of 
he rooms have direct access to the out- 
oors via terraces and porches. Gener- 
us expanses of glass in the form of 
rench doors and arched windows cre- 

fte light, pavilion-like public spaces 
ith wide views. “We wanted certain 
nodern features that go with our living 
ratterns,” says the husband, “we just 
lidn’t need the house to look modern.” 

The owners, whose primary resi- 
ence is in a northern midwestern state, 
vere drawn to the site’s banyan and palm 
rees and the white-sand beach that ex- 
ends across the rear of the property. 

in the other side of the house, a garden 
ith a man-made pond and waterfalls 
suffers the entrance from the busy street. 
With water on both sides, we have a feel- 
ing of total privacy,” says the husband. 

The house’s entrance leads into a 
louble-height colonnaded hall that 
tretches from one wing to another. As 
hroughout the interior, this barrel- 


PPOSITE: “We used taffeta instead 
bf damask and light, warm shades 
nstead of dark ones,” Denning says 
pf the dining room. The heating 
tove adorned with cupids is from 
vhristie’s. The Savonnerie carpet, 
he Russian chandelier and table 

d the chairs are from Sotheby’s. 


vaulted space has walls and floors faced 
in a reddish-orange limestone from the 
Yucatan called naranja, which creates a 
lush backdrop for the furnishings. As a 
counterpoint, ostion, a soft and porous 
Mexican limestone made of shells, is 
used for window and door surrounds, 
columns and balusters, and coquina, a 
less porous shell limestone, is found on 
decks and chairs. 

Many visitors are surprised that the 
house is new. One reason for this mis- 
perception, says Denning, is that the 
walls are very thick, as they are in old 
stone houses. While the structure is 
concrete block, the walls have been lay- 
ered with drywall. “They’re more than a 
foot and a half deep,” Denning points 
out. “You notice it in the door and win- 
dow reveals. Yet you have the look of 
depth without the expense of stone.” 

Opposite the entrance, on the long 
side of the reception hall, is a grandly 


Lerr: In the living room, Renais- 
sance-style architectural details 
and 17th-century art—such as the 
massive Italian Baroque globe— 
complement the 19th-century- 
style fringed tub chairs and sofas. 
An Aubusson carpet covers the 
floor. Clarence House chintz. 


BELOow: “Introducing accents of 
blue to the master bedroom pro- 
vided a striking contrast to the 
dark eggplant background.” Clar- 
ence House drapery silk and wall- 
covering; Henredon mahogany 
bed; Schumacher bedcovering; 
Aubusson from Sotheby’s. 
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“I BEGIN WITH THE CENTER OF THE ROOM. 
ITS LIKE THE ROND POINT IN FARIS ALE PEE 
ARRANGEMENTS BUILD OFF THAT.” 





dimensioned living room, forty feet 
long and thirty-five feet high. “This is 
my favorite room,” says the husband. “It 
has a sense of history.” History in this 
case evoked both by architectural ele- 
ments reminiscent of old Italian palazzi 
and by an array of unusual seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century antiques. The 
centerpiece of this collection is an im- 
mense Italian Baroque globe, whose 


spherical form is echoed in /’oei/ de boeuf 


windows at the second level as well as in 
the arched doorways on the first floor. 
At the far end of the room, an Aubusson 
tapestry dating to 1765 heightens the 
Old World atmosphere. 
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Denning knows, however, that an- 
tiques can all too easily enshroud a 
room with fustiness. “You need to break 
down the formality of these spaces,” 
he says. The designer installed four 
plump sofas in the living room, con- 
structed as two pairs bolted back-to- 
back on-site, so the room is divided 
into three sitting areas: a central one 
around the globe, another at one end 
by the tapestry and one at the opposite 
end around the fireplace. “I begin with 
the center of the room,” Denning ex- 
plains. “It’s like the Rond Point in Paris. 
All the arrangements build off that.” 
He further advises, “Never put sofas 


Denning collaborated with Kory- 
but on the Italianate terrace, which 
surrounds an overflowing swim- 
ming pool. Bordered by “a Brazil- 
ian-like forest of banyan and paim 
trees, it is enormously private,” 
says Denning. “You can’t see any 
of the neighboring houses.” 


against the walls. It’s so uninteresting.” 
Lighting is another of Denning’s crit- 
ical concerns. “You need large floor 
lamps in a space like this,” he says. Indi- 
rect lighting projected up from the floor | 
is anathema: “It’s too much like fifties 
department stores,” he adds. “A room 
needs many kinds of lighting, but it 
has to be filtered though tinted shades. 

No white shades. No white anything.” 
Big bold table lamps also punctuate 
the arrangement of sofas and chairs on 
the seventy-foot-long screen porch that 
extends the beach-side length of the 
house. “We usually gather there at sun- 
continued on page 298 
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continued from page 214 

ocean. Graves managed to satisfy both 
the husband’s desire to maximize the 
view and the wife’s desire to parcel it 
out more slowly. 

The rotunda, which is paneled in 
red oak, is a series of plays on circles. A 
central stair circumnavigates it, and on 
the second floor, the walls are inter- 
rupted by round openings with metal 
railings in a wave motif. Beyond his 
fondness for inventing his own imagi- 
native abstractions of colonnades and 
porticos and towers and vaults and ve- 
randas and cupolas—many of which 
find their way into some part of the 
house—Graves is known for his lavish, 
deep and subtle colors, particularly ter- 
ra-cotta tones. He made a sharp break 
from his typical palette here, but not in 
the direction many architects who love 
color do when they work beside the Pa- 
cific. Graves chose not brighter, more 
intense colors than usual but instead 
simplified his palette to the point of us- 
ing only one real color, a soft, pale green 
that echoes the color of the ocean and 
yet has the subtlety, if not the richness, 
of Graves’s more renowned hues. Every 
surface in the house is either paneled in 
red oak, painted in some variant of this 
color or painted off-white. 

“This isn’t like one of those eastern 
cities, with different kinds of light,” 
Graves points out. “The sun is intense 
and bright, and I wanted the house to 
feel cool, simple and open, a presence 
on the water.” 

‘The rotunda also serves as a stair hall, 
leading up to the master suite, which 
runs across the second floor above the 
living/dining room, and to a pair of 
bedrooms. Both the master bedroom 
and the living/dining room have large 
verandas facing the water; the bed- 
room’s is detailed with the same wavy 
railings as the rotunda. The two stories 
of verandas turn the oceanfront facade 
into a stacked porch, making this side of 
the house look like a version of a south- 
ern double-decker frame cottage. But 
like so much of Graves’s architecture, 
the allusion to the past is gentle and 
playful. The scale of the rear fagade is 
large but is articulated in a way that is 
graceful and slightly abstracted, so it 
feels neither fussy nor pretentious. 

When the house was completed, it 
was actually a composition of two struc- 
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tures, since beside the main house, and 
connected to it by a short corridor, is a 
barrel-vaulted pavilion used for infor- 
mal entertaining and as a screening 
room. “The owner said he and his col- 
leagues—other movie people—all like 
to get together on the weekends, and 
someone always has to show everyone 
else their latest release,” says Graves. 
“This room had a purpose beyond just 
the family, but the owners wanted it 
to feel domestic, not like a theater.” 
With that in mind, Graves covered 
the vaulted ceiling and the walls with 
fabric and arranged some chairs on the 
French limestone floor. When the screen 
and the blackout shades are retracted, 
there is no hint that the room can be 
used to show movies. 

The tightness of the property didn’t 
allow for much more than a small lawn 
and pool between the structures and 
the beach, and from the day they first 
bought the land, the owners had been 
trying to acquire an adjacent parcel. 
Not long ago they managed to buy it, 
opening up the ocean side of the prop- 
erty. They asked Graves to add a sec- 
ond pavilion that would serve as a 
guesthouse, as well as provide addi- 
tional entertaining space adjacent to 
the swimming pool. The new pavilion, 
which was completed.a couple of years 
ago, turns the house into a more com- 
plex assemblage of buildings than be- 
fore, and it acts as a pleasing and re- 
strained counterpoint to the original 
sections. The guesthouse is more like 
a conventional beach house and less 
purely Gravesian, as if it were inten- 
tionally deferring to the existing wings. 
It is more frankly modernist than any 
other part of the residence, low and 
horizontal where the other buildings 
are high and more aggressively sculp- 
tural; its only conspicuous architec- 
tural elements are simple round col- 
umns supporting a pergola and three 
large copper awnings. 

“The owners didn’t want this one to 
shout—they just wanted it to be low 
and to face the ocean,” Michael Graves 
remembers. “I’ve been going to Mali- 
bu since the seventies, and I have mem- 
ories of just hanging out right next 
to the ocean, relaxing in the water and 
on the sand. I wanted this house to 
capture that.” 0 


‘cotta coral—are part of the composi- 
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continued from page 244 
sic Lutyens benches beneath the giant: 
beech trees and elms nearby. The seats, 
painted in sumptuous custom colors 
by Donald Kaufman—purple, ice green’ 
and what is best described as a terra-) 





tion. “They’re three separate points of 
excitement in the middle distance,” 
Johnson notes. (Additionally, teasin 
glimpses of this intervention can be ha 
from the owners’ Richard Meier house. ) 

The ordinariness of the chain-link, 
fencing belies the complexity of this en+ 
terprise. The architects hired a special 
fabricator and boat builder, as the con+ 
struction problems of the pavilion’s un+ 
usual shapes and forces were similar to a 
ship's. The supporting corner columns 
and interior bracing had to be elegantly, 
thin; if they were too attenuated, how- 
ever, the structure would collapse. John+ 
son claims that the built forms were 
something of a surprise. As for the cli+ 
ent, his first sight of the model left him 
intrigued with regard to scale. “It coulc’ 
also have been for a city space, like Lin+ 
coln Center,” he says. “It could have 
been a hundred feet or a thousand feet.’! 

The observation was well taken. Just 
as Johnson has applied the skewec: 
forms of his own property’s small visi- 
tors’ pavilion, the notorious Monsta 0’ 
1995, to projects as large as Madrid’: 
paired Puerta de Europa skyscrapers’ 
the Chain Link Pavilion’s sharp-anglec 
triangles have provided the architec! 
with a new vocabulary that is also in- 
finitely expandable. One of the firm’: 
current projects, a renovation and ad- 
ditions to Manhattan’s 1930 Chrysle1 
Building, includes three glass-and-stee 
pyramids that will soar to heights 0 — 
over seventy feet. Johnson claims tha’) 
the new Chrysler Center complex gave” 
him “an excuse for a folly on Forty 
second Street, bringing the tower’) 
spiky metal crown to street level.” Thi: 
one, however, will have a function: : 
two-hundred-seat luxury restaurant, t 
open next year. 

Wherever he chooses to apply hi 
new idiom, the result will undoubtedh 
be marked by the same playfulness tha | 
informs the folie. Lest we forget the im 
portance Philip Johnson accords to thi _ 
aspect of his design, he is planning ‘| 
book that addresses the issues of archi 
tecture and play in his own work. 0 
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continued from page 265 
Campbell—Traditional Comfort; Rome- 
based Luciano Di Pilla—Classic Con- 
temporary; and Oslo-based Petter Yran 
and Bjorn Storbraaten, architects of The 
World’s grand public spaces—Maritime. 
The decorating schemes all in place, 
Schorer lost no time putting prospec- 
tive apartment owners on notice that 
“design elements belonging to one de- 
signer’s concept may not be inter- 
changed or mixed with design elements 
of another designer’s concept.” 

‘The four decorators—who, in addi- 
tion to an initial fee, will receive what 
Schorer calls a “royalty” every time 
they’re chosen by an owner—set to 
work configuring floor plans for five dif- 
ferent types of apartments, each on of- 
fer in a choice of fabrics and finishes in 
three distinct “colorways.” (The prac- 
tical considerations turned out to be 
not inconsiderable: All materials would 
have to meet fire-safety standards, no 
brass or other corrodible metals could 
be used, and rounded edges were man- 
dated for tables, raised edges for book- 
shelves. “And some things just have to be 
bolted down,” Schorer points out. “We 
had to think what happens to design 
when it shakes, rolls, sways or,” she 
laughs, “vibrates.” 

Interested parties have the option of 
journeying to Thomasberg, Austria, an 
hour’s drive south from Vienna, where 
four full-scale mock-ups—one type of 
apartment from each designer, in one of 
the colorways—have been assembled in 
a factory that makes boat interiors. “It’s 
located out in the pastures beneath the 
mountains—who would think a center 
of shipbuilding would be found in such 
a place?” Schorer marvels. Then quick- 
ly she adds, “Of course, residents don’t 
have to do it exactly the way it looks 
on the floor plan they bought. They 
can move things or eliminate things, or 
even bring a piece from home.” 

“They call mine Continental, but I 
call it chic,” says Juan Pablo Molyneux, a 
designer known for the grandeur—and 
on occasion the grandiosity (among his 
current projects is a 50,000-square-foot 
house with a fifty-eight-car garage in 
Monterrey, Mexico)—of his far-flung 
commissions. When it came to decorat- 
ing an apartment on a ship, he decided 
to proceed as if it were an apartment on 
terra firma, smack in the middle of some 


age 
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glamorous world capital—the only dif- 
ference being that “here there is proba- 
bly a life preserver hidden under the 
bed.” He was determined to use not a 
single seashore motif—no mirrors with 
shells, no carpets with starfish, not a 
mermaid or dolphin in sight. “You have 
enough of the feeling of a ship on the 
decks and in the passageways,” he ex- 
plains. “My goal was that once you turn 
the key in the door, you should feel as 
if you’re at home rather than in tran- 
sit.” One reason Molyneux saw his in- 
teriors as being sumptuously immutable 
is that “the outside will be constantly 
changing—your windows are like the 
Discovery Channel.” (For the oceanic 
backdrop of his landlocked mock-up, 
he carried with him from New York to 
Austria a huge image on canvas of the 


“These are homes, not 
ship’s cabins; we won’t 
have anything that even 
resembles a cabin.” 


port of Santa Margherita—“a favorite 
of mine,” he says. “At one point, when 
my conditions weren’t being met, I 
threatened to replace it with a prop of 
an iceberg.”) 

Molyneux paneled his small entrance 
hall with French oak in a late-eigh- 
teenth-century design and laid down 
white Carrara marble with a black 
border and black cabochons. The main 
salon he divided into living and dining 
areas by means of Neoclassical plas- 
ter columns with Ionic capitals painted 
to match the paneling. “Since the boat 
will be sailing toward sunny climes,” 
he says, “you want your apartment to 
have the feeling of a hideaway.” The 
palette he chose is accordingly a far 
cry from the dazzle outside: One of a 
pair of sofas is upholstered in taupe 
cotton velvet, the other in a silk-satin 
print of taupe and blue; a chinoiserie 
lacquered low table is coffee-colored; 
and the bouclé carpet he designed is 
taupe and blue gray. 

For the furnishings, Molyneux’s mot- 
to was “the best in design from all over 
the world.” He commissioned the Louis 


~X-style candelabra were made in Paris, ; 


























XVI-style rosewood writing table in} 
Morocco, the Regency-style rosewood | 
commode in Portugal and the Swedish' 
Neoclassical-style dining chairs in San) 
Francisco. The gilt-bronze Charles; 


the taupe-and-blue silk draperies were} 
manufactured in Lyons and the carpet} 
in Strasbourg. In his native Chile, | 
Molyneux found two superb jasper) 
obelisks and proudly, even prodigally,; 
placed them on the commode to “pre-| 
personalize” the apartment for who-) 
ever his clients turn out to be. 

Nina Campbell, the designer who} 
created the concept of Traditional} 
Comfort for The World, trained under: 
the legendary John Fowler and has; 
numbered among her clients the duke 
and duchess of York, the queens of) 
Greece and Denmark, and Rod Stewart’ 
and Ringo Starr, as well as luxury hotels! 
in Paris, Mark’s Club and Annabel’s in! 
London and the Brook Club in New) 
York. “When I was eighteen, I was in- 
vited aboard Loel Guinness’s yacht iny 
Sardinia for lunch, and I’d never seen) 
anything like it,” she says. “But these 
days the Loel Guinnesses of the world’ 
are just thrilled to pieces to be living on) 
this thing with a couple of hundred oth- 
er people. My interiors, I hope, bring) 
back a bit of the life that was lived on) 
that unbelievable yacht of yesteryear.” | 

Campbell contrived to make her de-) 
signs look effortlessly elegant and above’ 
all fresh—“quite light-looking, not too: 





greens. “I thought it was a little more) 
dramatic to come into darkness before} 
going into light in the living room.”) 
One of her deeply comfortable sofas is) 
covered in chenille with a cheerful floral 
print that she named, for some reason, } 
Ophelia. Working within the colorway) 
she chose for her mock-up, she made} 
the colors flow in subtly different shad- | 
ings from room to room. “Thank God} 
for the colorways!” she enthuses. “I’ve }, 
done a lot of hotels, and I think it’s 
quite nice when you don’t open every 
front door into exactly the same room.” |) 

Her master bedroom is soothing, its), 
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neadboard, bed skirt and draperies a 
dretty floral red-and-white toile de Jouy 
at Campbell unaccountably calls Cres- 
ida. The second bedroom, which she 
escribes as “an internal,” meaning a 
oom with no windows, is a tad more 
asculine: The sofa bed is covered with 
oversize chenille check in three shades 
bf beige—a Campbell fabric runically 
Mubbed Rosalind—and the bookcases are 
mahogany (the books she borrowed 
rom an English bookseller in Vienna). 
Throughout the apartment, Camp- 
Dell put up nautical prints and pho- 
ographs in spots where she envisioned 
he owners as one day hanging their 
own photographs or paintings. “We’re 
ot really providing the artwork, obvi- 
pusly, because that’s such an individual 
thing,” she explains. “What's difficult is 
that we’re doing this but then leaving it 
at the point when it would be quite ex- 
fiting to finish it. But that’s the point at 
Which they'll be shopping for them- 
selves. You see, they’re perfectly free to 
add an eyebrow or an eyelash of their 
wn, which is what I call the little extras. 
“We've all four of us done our 
schemes and designs, and now we’ve got 
ctual people to see and apartments to 
nally whack out, but there’s a big ship 
at has yet to be built. Building owr bit 
s the last gasp. They’ve now got to kind 
f get cracking—I mean, you know, ei- 
er fish or cut bait. They’ve got to get 
eir rudder together.” 
) The company, for its part, has reas- 
ured owners that “in the unlikely event 
pf nondelivery, repayment is guaran- 
reed,” but happily, the project is right on 
-ourse: With more than half of the 
aundred and ten apartments confirmed 
nd several more reserved, the first resi- 
dential wonder liner ever to be built is 
scheduled to be christened in Oslo and 
egin her pioneering odyssey “around 
New Year’s Eve 2001.” At first the ship 
will dock only at ports of call of the 
company’s choosing, but “after the first 
"wo years, the itineraries will reflect the 
wishes of the residents.” 

As for Lonnie Schorer, “I was just of- 
ered a job in space architecture, be- 
cause I’m so interested in launching 
1ew habitats. But I think I’ll stay on. Be- 
-ause this project is not just to build one 
ship. We’ll build ship two, and we’ll 
puild ship three....” 0 
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continued from page 283 

they added a wedge-shaped steel bal- 
cony as a landing. Together, the stair 
and the balcony provide a sculptural 
counterpoint to the dome. The balcony 
is a sharp arrow slicing into this vaulted 
space, a prow pointing directly toward 
the upper window that looks east to a 
vista of Central Park. 

With the study on the lower level and 
the living room filling up the space in- 
side the dome, it became easier to orga- 
nize the rest of the apartment to fulfill 
the client’s remaining needs: a large, open 
kitchen and dining area, which Stam- 
berg and Aferiat placed in the center of 
the middle floor, more or less at the top 
of the stairs; a guest bedroom, which 
they put on the middle floor over the 
study; and the master bedroom, which 
they set beyond the kitchen, facing west, 
in an area that lacked the striking views 
of the rest of the apartment but made 
up for it in quiet and spaciousness. 

The detailing throughout is modern, 
not only because of Stamberg and Afe- 
riat’s predilections—A feriat has worked 
for both Charles Gwathmey and Richard 
Meier—but also because they wanted a 
clear distinction between their work 
and the original Beaux Arts shell. They 
saw no reason to pretend that the proj- 
ect was anything other than a drastic 
alteration, and they felt they could cele- 
brate the original spaces best by showing 
how well the rooms could adapt to a 
new form of architectural existence. 

Stamberg and Aferiat are also known 
for their use of intense, almost Fauvist 
colors, and here the owner asked for 
some limits. “I said I wasn’t sure, since I 
have a very different color sensibility, 
but I really respected their design sense 
and their vision,” he says. “I told them 
the thing I’d want most would be a deep 
golden hue.” Stamberg and Aferiat com- 
plied with a rich, golden yellow, which 
they used only around the entrance and 
the staircase and above the dining ta- 
ble as a kind of river of color running 
through the center of the apartment. 
Most of the other walls are white. 

“You have to have resources to do 
something like this apartment, but 
you also have to be intrepid,” says Paul 
Aferiat. “But how often do you get a 
client who says, ‘My program is sim- 
ple—I just want to feel the potential 
of the space?’” 0 
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you'll enjoy the profits! 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
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you pay nothing with your order 
Earn 30% profit on every.copy sold 
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If you call right away, we'll'send you 
Ree M LMC Mey ) ehatere. 4 
FREE with your first order. 


Call 1-800-435-5003 x6078 
and get started today! 
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HIERARCHIES OF LIGHT IN NEW YORK 


continued from page 232 
mirror by André Dubreuil adds a neo- 
Gothic touch. 

Behind the dining room, the kitchen 
leads to a sitting room, which looks out 
to the lower garden through a curtain 
wall of bronzed steel and glass. The sit- 
ting room’s roof, of sandblasted glass, 
doubles as a terrace for the floor above. 
“The color and texture of the Cinza 
slate is similar to that of the sandblasted 
glass,” says Mindel, pointing out that 
a seamlessness of finish and texture 
throughout the house gives the impres- 
sion of continuous flow. 

On the parlor level above are the two 
grandest rooms, where the house’s clas- 
sical features are a backdrop for a col- 
lection of fine mid-twentieth-century 
French furnishings—club chairs by Er- 
nest Boiceau, tables by Gilbert Poillerat, 
a curved bench by Emilio Terry and 
lamps by Jean-Michel Frank. None of 
these are family heirlooms. “The clients 
are young and wanted this to mark the 
beginning of their lives, so we had the 
opportunity together to create an en- 
tirely curated space,” explains Mindel. 
Every object was selected specifically 
for the house and to suit the clients’ per- 
sonalities. Rugs were custom-designed 


way of a red leather Frank armoire and 
red Adnet lamps, on the children’s floor, 
one story higher. From there, a mini- 
malist glass-and-bronzed-steel staircase 
marks the beginning of the switch to 


-the ultramodern. Maple millwork spans 


the family room, which, thanks to its 
form and the extensive windows and 
skylights, appears to float above the 
garden treetops. A maple central core, 
containing a second kitchen, acts to par- 
tition the rear from the front, a con- 
tinuation of the family space that dou- 
bles as a guest suite. A bath backs onto 
the kitchen as part of the central core. 
Finally, up another floor to the top of 
the house, the angled roof over the 
office focuses northern views of the sky- 
line above the trees. The office, with its 
plaster walls, maple cabinetry and bronze- 
painted steel window frames, has a sitting 
area that is home to a few later modernist 
expressions, including a pair of white 
vinyl chairs designed in 1958 by Charles 
Eames as “architecture in miniature.” 
The casual central sitting area and 
the south terrace at the apex of the 
house further integrate the indoors and 
outdoors, a harmonious finale to a com- 


plete work of art. “We had a party for 


“It was archaeology—then architecture,” 
Mindel says of the renovation. 


with the clients: “We handpicked every 
thread to give a sophisticated color base,” 
says the wife. “The carpets ground the 
whole interior scheme.” 

On the two floors reserved for bed- 
rooms, there is more simplification, 
greater serenity, even less fuss. With a sit- 
ting room to the front and the bedroom 
to the rear, the master suite is a symmet- 
rical experience, highlighted by a pair of 
free-form white chandeliers sprouting 
from ornamental ceiling roses in the 
center of each room. The rectilinearity of 
the millwork is offset by curvilinear mod- 
ernist furniture and objects, including, 
in the sitting room, club chairs and a desk 
lamp by Frank and, at the other end of 
the suite, a top-stitched-leather desk 
Frank designed for Hermés and a trans- 
parent bucket chair by René Coulon 
and Jacques Adnet. 

Primary color is again explored, by 


three hundred downstairs while sixty- 
five children watched Peter Pan over 
buffet food upstairs,” says the husband, 
as if the event proved effortless—the 
impression the house gives about its own 
restoration and refurbishment. “Actual- 
ly, the house took two years and felt like 
a full-time job for me,” notes the wife. 
“It used to be that this kind of archi- 
tecture went two ways,” says Lee Min- 
del. “Either there was a confrontational 
kind of modernism appearing next to a 
historic prototype, or there was a retro 
modernism that tried to glue in. In this 
case, we made an effort to combine 
the restoration with the clarity of the 
modernist vocabulary, but in a way that 
didn’t allow the modernist vocabulary 
to overshadow the restoration. You 
know it’s a new insertion, but it doesn’t 
try to be something old,” he concludes. 
“You remain conscious of our time.” 0 
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Four Seasons Resort 
NrEa erie 
at ‘Troon North 









FOUR SEASONS 

LALO, 
You may find it difficult to speak as a sense of perfect contentment takes our breath away. Earthly concerns 
will evaporate as unfailingly personalized service and thoughtful amenities free you from the everyday. | 
From Dallas to Aviara, there is perhaps no sweeter sound than the harmony that exists between you and our 
surroundings. Consult your travel counselor, visit www.fourseasons.com or, in the U.S., call 1-800-332-3442. 


Frevy Horens. TWENTY-TWO COUNTRIES. ONE PHILOSOPHY, 
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FOR A BROCHURE ($10) PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 


SHOWROOMS: CHICAGO e NEW YORK e LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO e GREENWICH e PALM BEACH e BOSTON ¢ LONDON 


Antique Grey Barr Limestone www.parisceramics.com AD/10/00 


The perimeter of this luxurious kitchen showcases Wm Ohs “French Country ” styling in knotted alderwood 
with “Buckskin” finish. The island is Wm Ohs “Tuscany” styling in clear alderwood with “Olive” finish. 


Together, a wonderful combination of form and color within the spacious interior of a very lovely home! 


uite s#mply the most elegant traditional kitchens made in America. 


THESE SEVERAL SHOWROOMS 
RETAIL WM OHS CABINETRY: 


VANCOUVER 
Kitchen Space 


LA JOLLA 
Dewhurst & Assoc 


LOS ALTOS 
Kitchens of Los Altos 


LOS ANGELES 


Euroconcepts 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Kitchen Matrix 


SANTA BARBARA 
Design Studio 


DENVER 
Wm Ohs Showrooms 


DISPLAY AND 


BC 
604.681.5994 
CA 
619.456.5345 
CA 
650.948.7420 
CA 
310.657.5391 
CA 
415.934.1454 
CA 


805.563.2003 


co 
303.321.3232 





VAIL (Edwards) 


Wm Ohs Showrooms 


GREENWICH 


Putnam Kitchens 


HOBE SOUND 
The Kitchen Strand 


ATLANTA 
Design Galleria 


CHICAGO (Highland Park) 


nuHaus 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Conceptual Kitchens 


BOSTON 
Dalia Kitchen Design 


BATTLE CREEK 
White's Design Studio 


co 
970.926.1355 


Cr 
203.661.2270 
FL 
561.546.1306 


GA 
404.261.0111 


IL 
847.831.1330 


IN 


317.846.2090 


MA 
617.482.2566 


MI 


616.979.3019 





PETOSKEY 
Kitchen & Co. 


DETROIT METRO 
Living Spaces 


DETROIT METRO 


Bella Cucina 


TRAVERSE CITY 
Kitchen & Co 


MINNEAPOLIS 
North Star Services 


ST LOUIS 
Glen Alspaugh Co 


MADISON 
Kitchen Design Co 


LAKE TAHOE-RENO 
Cabinets Etc. by Design 


MI 
616.348.6906 


MI 


248.682.3600 


MI 
248.738.1800 


MI 
616.933.4044 


MN 
612.375.9533 


MO 
314.993.6644 


NJ 
973.377.6444 


NV 


702.782.7821 


LAS VEGAS 


Revival 


LONG ISLAND (Huntington) 
EuroConcepts Ltd 

NEW YORK CITY 
EuroConcepts Ltd 


TULSA 
Showcase Kitchens & Baths 


PHILADELPHIA 


Joanne Hudson Assoc 


SEATTLE 
Kitchen & Bath Works NW 


JACKSON HOLE 
Jackson Hole Cabinets 


NV 
702.251.9663 


NY 
516.493.0983 


NY 
212.688.9300 


OK 
918.299.4232 


PA 
215.568.5501 


WA 
206.443.2271 


wy 
307.733.5390 


For inquiries outside these showroom areas call the Wm Ohs 
factory: 303.371.6550. Also see us on the web at 
www.wmohs.com 








“Best of the Web” 


Ranked favorite antiques Web site —Forbes Magazine 





A gem...One of the most clearly organized —Town & Country 


Over 20,000 extraordinary antiques 
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NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
antiques resource in the world. 


Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 
Tel: (212)758-1970 Fax: (212)371-0166 E-mail: info@newel.com Web: www.newel.com 








Finally. Your dream home. Your dream bedroom. 
And your dream windows, carefully crafted by 


Loewen Windows to be spectacular, 


Loewen Specialty Windows let your imagination 
take flight. Your desires take form. And your builder 
take heart. Because Loewen Windows are superbly 
built with tight grained, finely milled West Coast 
Douglas Fir; high thermal performance, double or 
triple slazing systems; and Loewen’s tough, 


extruded, exterior aluminum cladding. 


© Loewen Windows 2000 











Beautiful Loewen Windows. 
Loewen offers a huge range of window types, styles i 


and options to fire your imagination. But before you | 
decide on the windows for your dream home, do the 
cross-section test: simply compare the structure and _ 


size of a Loewen window with any other 







major manufacturer. We think you'll be 
astounded. No other window is designed 
and built like a Loewen. Solid. Strong. 
Beautiful. 


Loewen Specialty Windows. Dream on. 


1-800-245-2295 
www.loewen.com 


CEWEN, 


Committed to Quality since 1905 


Call for the location of the Loewen Dealer nearest you. 





America’s leading resource for the finest English Antiques. 
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STEPHEN TOMAR FURNITURE 
SECURITIES NEVER LOOKED SO GOOD. 





www.stephentomarfurniture.co 


CHICAGO DALLAS FLORIDA LOS ANGELES 
HINSON & CO. HOUSTON NESSEN SHOWROOM HINSON & CO. 
MERCHANDISE MART BOYD-LEVINSON pl eloy rN PACIFIC DESIGN CENTE 














Gaggenau’s new combination steam oven is the first 
built-in appliance in the world to combine the 
advantage of non-pressurized steaming and 
convection. It brings professional-style steam cooking 
into your home. Thanks to the precise regulation of 
moisture levels, meat and poultry remain tender and 
succulent inside while browning crisply on the outside. 
Vitamins and natural flavors of vegetables are 
preserved during cooking. And professional chefs 
agree there is no better way to prepare fish. 

If you would like to find out more about Gaggenau’s 
new steam and convection oven, or other unique appli- 
ances in the Gaggenau collection, call 1-800-828-9165. 
Or visit us online at www.gaggenau.com/us. 


ENCES ls GAGGENA( 





GAGGENAU 





VARNEY & SONS 





KINDEL PRESENTS WORLD MASTERPIECES 





Kindel Furniture Company proudly announces the introduction of the Varney & Sons Collection. Carleton 
Varney is President and owner of America’s oldest and most prestigious interior design firm, Dorothy 
Draper & Company. Varney is joined by his sons, Nicholas and Sebastian, in selecting objects from their 
own collections that represent a broad range of classic styles. This collection is traditional yet unique. For 
the Kindel dealer nearest you, call 616-243-3676. To order a catalog, send 45 dollars to Kindel Furniture 


Company, P.O. Box 2047, Grand Rapids, MI 49501. Visit our website at www.kindelfurniture.com. 
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You spend one-third of your life in your bedroom. 





Giving you ample time to admire this English 
mahogany chest-on-chest. 


Because 19th-century English homes weren’t blessed with an abundance of closet 
space, the chest of drawers took on added importance — growing eventually into the 
splendid chest-on-chest, the ultimate joining of storage space and grandeur. At Mill 
House of Woodbury you'll find 17 showrooms of antique furniture to enhance your 
bedroom, and every other room in your home. 


ss 


Mill House Antiques 


AND GARDENS OF WOO 35 Ca 
1964 THIRTY-SIX YEARS OF CHOICE 2000 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 








UNIQUE 


OR THE PERFECTIONIST OR ENTHUSIAST A VISIT TO OUR WEBSITE CAN PROVE A HEADY EXPERIENCE 
WHERE FOR ONCE WORDS SUCH AS GENUINE, UNIQUE AND ORIGINAL ALL HAVE TRUE MEANING. 
WE SPECIALISE IN ANTIQUE LIGHTING, MARBLE FIREPLACES, STATUARY FOR HOME AND GARDEN, 
BRASS DOOR FITTINGS, VICTORIAN SANITARY WARE AND MANY OTHER DECORATIVE ARTEFACTS 

OUR BUYERS MAKE REGULAR VISITS TO EUROPE TO SOURCE SCARCE ITEMS, 
MANY OF WHICH CAN BE SEEN ON OUR WEBSITE WHICH IS UPDATED CONSTANTLY. 





~ Classics.com 


a D> 
SOUTH GLOUCESTER STREET, DUBLIN 2, IRELAND. /s 2) 
TELEPHONE: 00 353 - 86 8207700 OR 00 353 - 87 2572348 FAX: 00 353 - 1 6773318 & 
E MAIL: INFO@ARCHITECTURALCLASSICS.COM » 4 
WWW.ARCHITECTURALCLASSICS.COM 





457 NORTH ROBERTSON BLVD. LOS ANGELES. CA 90048 
ph 310.273.7696 fax 310.273.7698 dinallo@aol.com 





Photography: Robert & Elisabeth McKay, Red Bank, NJ 





Belier Firescreen. 






LA Visit us at the Architectural 
a: FORGE Digest Home Design Show 
FRANGAISE Ne a 





Atelier: 176 Mariner Drive 
Southampton, New York 11968 
T: 6312874270 F:631 287 3405 


www.laforgefrancaise.com 
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THE ART OF INSPIRATION 









“The difference between 
ordinary and extraordinary.’ 


JOHN EHRLICH 






By the time the Revolution began, the 
American Windsor chair had become the most 
popular form of furniture in the colonies. 







There is nothing at all common about the 
Windsor Collection at THE FEDERALIST. 
Extraordinary indeed, the styles are crafted 
entirely in Tiger Maple and are also available 
with hand applied milk paint. 





Each style is constructed using original 
techniques. Spindles, stretchers and leg tenons 
join without nails in perfect complimentary 
form. Seats are thick planks shaped and 
scooped to form the saddle characteristic of 
their predecessors, now 200 years old. 


Please call for our color brochures. 


Also available to the Trade at Watkins & Fonthill, 
D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York. 


m= CHE FEDERALIST 


We offer the finest hand made 18th century reproductions, including a wide range of furniture and decorative accessories. 





Mail and telephone orders are accepted and we can ship anywhere in the world. | 
369 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich, Ct. 06830 (203)625-4727 Fax (203)629-8775 Mon-Sat 10-6 Sun 12-5 
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ARCHUPED CRASS ies 


URNS, PEDESTALS, TABLES, & GARDEN ACCESSORIES 


315 COLE STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 75207 PHONE 214-748-7437 FAX 214-748-7497 
WWW.ARCHIPEDCLASSICS.COM 





Charles P. Rogers. America's source for 
original 19th and 20th century beds, 
headboards, canopy beds and daybeds. 


AND 





| 212.431.5279, fax 212.431.7399 
entreelibre @compuserve.com 
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Specialists in Custom Tibetan Carpets 
Textiles & Design for Interiors 
110 Wooster Street, New York NY 10012 
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life’s luxuries 
for a lot less. 


free shipping 
on your first online order, 
just mention code MAD2NO. 


discover fabulous values from 
our Gift & Home collection. 


WWW.rOSS-Simons.com 
or call 1-800-556-7376 
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ANTIQUE MIRROR AND 


©2000 CHARLES P. ROGERS & CO. BED LINENS BY AREA. CHAIR BY DONGHIA. CARPET BY ODEGARD. LAMP. BY GEOMAN' 






TABLE BY ROOMS & GARDENS. DUVET, PILLOWS BY HARRIS LEVY. STYLING BY MICHAEL REYNOLDS. PHOTOGRAPHY BY FERNANDO BENGOECHEA. 
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ANTIQUE PERSTAN:KESHAN- 8.4 X 11.4 


Crafting 
unique 
floors for 
35 years. 


Traditional New Engiand floors made from native woods. 
OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES LTD., YORK, ENGLAND 


@ AMERICAN OFFICE 
+\Carlisle Tel: 1-800-360-6283 
RESTORATION LUMBER (Zamna) 876 DAVIS DRIVE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30327 * Fax: 404-250-6283 


PU ENED ume tee el lie 


Call for your free brochure or sample kit. 
Please send $10 for a copy of our full colour brochure 


1-800-595-9663 


STODDARD, NH ¢ SINCE 1966 www.wideplankflooring.com 
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ions of America ¢ 2795 Davis Blvd., Unit E, Naples FL 34104 « Phone 1-800-547-1608 
©2000 Estate of Pablo Picasso / Artists Rights Society (ARS), New York 












CHOWN HARDWARE 
333 NW 16th Avenue 
Portland, OR 97209 
800-547-1930 
505-243-6500 











CORAL GABLES KITCHEN & BATH 
452 Biltmore Way 

Coral Gables, FL 33134 

305-441-9954 









EUROBATH & TILE 
2915 Redhill Avenue, Suite 102 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626 

303-298-8453 







EUROBATH & TILE 
1923 Market Street 
Denver, CO 80202 
303-298-8453 








JOANNE HUDSON ASSOCIATES, LTD 
2400 Market Street, Suite 310 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 

215-568-5501 








KOLSON INC. 
653 Middle Neck Road 
Great Neck, NY 11023 
516-487-1224 










MILLERS FINE DECORATIVE 
HARDWARE 

226 Center St. #3, 4 +5 

Jupiter, FL 33485 

4244 Peters Road 

Fort Lauderdale, FL 33317 
954-584-0200 









MITCHELL HARDWARE CO. 
Road 47 

Sewill, NJ 08080 

856-589-1135 

45() Bay Ave 

Summers Point, NJ 08244 
609-601-9181 










LAVISH 
51 Greenfield Ave 
Ardmore, PA 19003 
610-649-1577 

661 Second Street Pike 
Southhampton, PA 18966 
215-322-9901 








SANTA BARBARA PLUMBING SUPPLY 
621 N. Milpas Street, Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara, CA 93103 

805-965-5291 








For Free Literature FAX: 1-800-547-0084 
www.herbeau.com 





DO YOU 
WANT TO LIVE 
WRIGHT? 


They may look like a million, but you 
don’t have to pay a million to live 
in a Wright house. Contact the 
FLWBC for information on how 
you can own a building designed by 


America’s greatest architect. 


THE FRANK LLOYD WRG 
BUILDING CONSERVANCY 





4657-B N. Ravenswood Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60640-4509 

TEL: 773-784.7334 FAX: 773-784.7862 
E.MAIL: preservation@savewright.com 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE: Www.savewright.org/FLW 


























Research in cities across America 
has revealed that money does in fact 


grow on trees. 





Parks and open spaces 

don’t just make cities more beautiful. 
They attract business 

and do wonders for the economy. 

That’s why, for more 

than 20 years, we've been conserving 

land for people. 
Now we need your help. 

Call 1800 714 LAND. 





Tames 
TRUST 
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LAND 
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Advertisement 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. 


This sweepstakes is open to legal Residents of the 50 United States and District 
of Columbia who are 21 years or older. 


HOW TO ENTER: There are two ways to enter the sweepstakes=an online and 
a write-in method. 


{i) Online method: To enter the sweepstakes online, you must connect to the Internet 
through an Intemet access provider and go to: http/Avww.friend2vote.com/sweep.cfm 
during the entry period, complete the online entry form provided and submit it 
You must answer all questions and provide correct information in all required 
fields. Entries may be submitted online from 12:01 a.m. E.T. on 9-1-00 to 11:59 
p.m. E.T. on 11-14-00 (“the entry period”), (11) Write-in method: To enter by 
mail, hand-print your name, complete address, daytime telephone number with 
area code, the words “Oldsmobile's ‘Take a Friend to Washington Sweepstakes” 
on a postcard and mail to: Oldsmobile “Take a Friend to Washington” 
Sweepstakes, clo Condé Nast Publications, 4 Times Square, 11th Floor, Attention 
L. Morales, New York, NY, 10036. Write-in entries must be postmarked by 
11-14-00 and received by 11-21-00. 


‘CONDITIONS OF ENTRY: Limit one entry per household regardless of method 
of entry. Online entries will be deemed made by the authorized account holder of 
the e-mail address submitted at time of entry. The authorized account holder is 
deemed as the natural person who is assigned to an e-mail address by an Internet 
decess provider, service provider y e 
assigning email addresses or the 
address. On-line entries made w 
identities or through the use of any ot! 












xciated with the submitted e-mail 
email addresses, under 
ce OF artifice to enter multiple times 
will be deemed invalid. Sponsor reserves the right to disqualify entrants who 
violate the rules or interfere with the promotion in any manner. If disqualified 
Sponsor reserves the night to terminate entrant's eligibility to parncipate in the 
sweepstakes. Incomplete and/or multiple entries submitted by a single 
void. No copies or mechanical reproductions will be eligible. By entering, 
acknowledge compliance with these official rules, including all eligibiliry require 
ments. All entries become the property of the Sponsor and will not be returned 
Entrants hereby release General Motors, Oldsmobile and Condé Nast 
Publications, their respective affiliates, s 
fising and promotior 
connection with any ¢ 
ations or transmission, 


entrant are 






y, entrants 


ships, adver 







roviders in 
lelay in oper 


‘o or alterna 






ic unauth: 
tions of entry materials, or for technical, network, telephone, computer, hardware 
‘or software malfunctions of any kind, or inaccurate, misrouted, garbled trans- 


mission of, or failure of Sponsor to receive entry information for any reason and 






in connection with any technical malfunctions, lost 
‘Omission, interruption, delet - i 
equipment or software, 
non-authorized intervention or damage 
resulting to any computer from entrant's access of the sweepstakes web site, the 





caused by computer virus or 


inability to access any Web site or Online service, or any human or other error or 










malfunction, any injury or damage to entrant's « 
related to or resulting from playing or d 
stakes, or for mail or entries that are late 
H illegible or postage-due. In the event ar 


nes 
technically corrupted or compromised by virus, bugs, non-authorized human 





intervention or other causes beyond the control of Sponsor or Promoter, which, 
in the sole opinion of the Sponsor, corrupts. 





id any suspect 





cane 
entries; (c) cancel any method of entry; and/or (d) nner from all 


Cligible entries received prior to Sponsor exercising its right to suspend or cancel 





the sweepstakes. Entry materials that have been tampered with or altered are 
void. Any attempt to deliberarely damage the content or operation of this 


Sweepstakes is unlawful and subject ro legal action by the spor 





Proof of depositing, mailing or e-mailing does not constitute proof of delive 

PRIZES/DRAWING DETAILS: (1) Grand Prize: one Grand Prize Winner and a 
guest will receive round-trip coach airfare from the o 
the U.S. nearest to the Winne 
designated hotel accommodati 





of commercial airport in 


D.C. and Sponsor 






hree days/two nights 
Tp addition, the Winner will receiv ickers co attend an Inaugural Ball to rake 
place on January 20, 2001, a ball gown as chosen by a Fashion Merchandising 
Editor from one Condé Nast participating magazine, dinner for two, hair styling 
and make-up for evo by a local Washington, D.C 
Nast Publications and ground transportation to the ball. ‘Total 


salon as selected by Condé 





Dproximate 
Retail Value of the prize package: $5,000.00. Any other expenses are not included 
as part of the prize and will be the responsibility of the winner. There is no trans: 
fer of prizes by winner or cash equivalent. In the event a prize is not available, 
Sponsor has the option to substitute a prize of equal value. Odds of winning are 
based on the number of eligible entries received. Winner is responsible for paying 
any taxes on his/her prize 


Winner will be selected in a random drawing from all eligible entries on or 
around November 22, 2000. The winner will be notified by certified mail and 
will be required to complete an affidavit of eligibility 
h 


id winner and guest will 








be required to execute a Release of Liability and, 
which must be returned within 14 days of issua 
return documents specified or return of the prize ne 


legal, a publicity release 





tification. Failure to 
cation as undeliverable, 
May result in the winner being disqualified and an alrernate winner being selected. 


All entrants agree to indemnify and hold harmless General Motors, Oldsmobile, 
Condé Nast Publications and their respective partners, affiliates, subsidiaries, 
agents, dealerships, advertising and promotion agencies from and against any/all 
losvinjury/damages now and in the future as a result of acceptance, use/misuse of 
any prize that may be won and/or participation in the sweepstakes. By accepting 
the prize, winner agrees to Sponsor’s and its designee’s use of their name/likeness 
for advertising and promotional purposes or other purposes without additional 
| compensation, except where prohibited by law. If, in the judges’ opinion, there is 
any suspected or actual evidence of actual tampering or technological corruption 
of Internet portion of sweepstakes, judges reserve the right to void any suspect 
entries. All decisions of the judges are final 


ELIGIBILITY: This sweepstakes is open only to individuals who are legal residents 
of the 50 United States and the District of Columbia, who are 21 years of age 
or older ar time of entry. Not eligible are employees and their immediate families 
{including household members) of General Motors, Oldsmobile, Condé Nast 
Publications, their respective affiliates, subsidiaries, divisions, dealerships and 
advertising and promotion agencies and website provider. This sweepstakes is 
Subject to all federal, state and local laws. Void in Puerto Rico, outside the 
United States and where prohibited or restricted by law. Sponsor reserves the 
right to verify eligibility qualifications of any winner. U.S. law governs this 
Sweepstakes. Sponsor is not required to enter into correspondence with 
entrants, including e-mail 


WINNERS LIST. For Grand Prize Winner information, send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope afrer 12-13-00 to: Oldsmobile’s “Take a Friend to 
Washington” Sweepstakes Winners, c/o Condé Nast Publications, 11th Floor, 
Attention: L. Morales, Four Times Square, 11th Floor, New York, New York 
10036. Winner information will also be posted on www.friend2vote.com if it is 
available prior to December 1, 2000. 


VOID WHERE PROHIBITED. 


SPONSOR & PROMOTER: The Sponsor of this sweepstakes is General 
Motors, 3044 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, MI 48202. The Promoter is 
Conde Nast Publications, Corporate Sales, Four Times Square, New York, New 
York 10036. Neither the League of Women Voters of the United States nor the 
League of Women Voters Education Fund are in any way connected with or 





fesponsible for any partof the promotion, administration, or fulfillment of 
Oldsmobile’s “Take a Friend to Washington” sweepstakes or the accuracy and 
timeliness of any information or services contained herein 





MCMURTRY COUNTRY 


continued from page 240 
is the light. There’s not a curtain or 
drape in it.” 

He fixed up the greenhouse on the 
grounds and installed a decorative pool 
and fountain. “I don’t grow things—I 
hate growing things, in fact—but this is a 
kind of Zen chamber where people can 
sit and drink and listen to water gurgling.” 

The title of McMurtry’s memoir— 
Walter Benjamin at the Dairy Queen— 
perfectly captures the anomaly of his 
surroundings. There is something hal- 
lucinatory about Archer City: Like the 
Great Nature Theatre of Oklahoma 
conjured up in Kafka’s Amerika or the 
virtually infinite library described in 
Elias Canetti’s Auto-da-Fé, it seems to 
exist more in the realm of literature 
than in reality. In the landscape of the 
town, with its corner filling stations, 
scrubby farms and lone oil wells stand- 
ing out against the horizon, a bookshop 
where you can find a rare first edition of 
Cyril Connolly’s Enemies of Promise or 
Evelyn Waugh’s biography of Father 
Ronald Knox seems utterly incongru- 
ous. Yet there’s something heroic about 
it; a hundred years from now the book 
town Larry McMurtry created on the 
Texas prairie will be a legend, as mythic 
in its own, quintessentially American 
way as Sylvia Beach’s Shakespeare & 
Company was in the Paris of the twen- 
ties. “What I have in Archer City now 
isa kind of anthology of bookshops past,” 
he concludes in his memoir. “Remnants 
of twenty-two bookshops now reside 
there, with, I hope, many more to come. 
I still believe that books are the fuel of 
genius. Leaving a million or so in Archer 
City is as good a legacy as I can think of 
for that region and indeed for the West.” 

McMurtry’s residence is at once 
eclectic and possessed of a serene archi- 
tectural unity. Like the land around it, 
the rooms are sparely furnished yet 
inviting. Bare wood floors give the 
house a rustic character. The front 
room is decorated with primitive oil 
paintings of lush nudes—“The claim is 
that they’re from a bordello in Texas,” 
McMurtry explains. In the entrance 
hall is a table made of bones and antlers; 
in one bedroom, a canopied Balinese 
bed. The living room, a long, high- 
ceilinged space with a grand piano by 
the window, is lined with books along 
one wall, as are the hallway and the 


grand staircase. There are books in 
every room—good books (an early nov- 
el of Susan Sontag’s, a volume of essays 
by Lionel Trilling). There are even 
books in the bath—“the tag end of the 
lady travelers.” The celebrated Freya 
Stark, author of Baghdad Sketches and 
Winter in Arabia, among many other 
classics, gets a shelf of her own. How 
does McMurtry know which books go 
in the house and which go in the stores? 
“T just know,” he says. 

Out back is the “book house,” for- 
merly the servants’ quarters, now a two- 
story room with a catwalk and more floor- 
to-ceiling shelves. Scattered here and 
there among the books are bleached 
animal skulls—a rhino and two gorillas. 
‘They were from a bookseller, McMurtry 
explains, who obtained them from a pro- 
fessor of anatomy. “He wouldn’t sell me 
the books unless I took the skulls too.” 

The nine-room ranch house where 
McMurtry lived as a young boy is sub- 
stantial compared to the rough-hewn 
cabin his grandparents built when they 
first put down roots in Archer County 
toward the end of the nineteenth centu- 
ry—itself a step up from the tent that 
was their first home. McMurtry, his par- 
ents and his grandparents shared these 
quarters in the last years of the De- 
pression. It’s rare, in rootless America, 
to have lived in the same place 
all one’s life, moving up in the world 
without moving out. “I’ve had the same 
mailbox for fifty-seven years,” McMur- 
try says with evident pride. “I’ve been 
away, but I haven’t been detached.” In 
Walter Benjamin at the Dairy Queen, he 
calls Archer City “my Wessex.” 

The house on the prairie is only a 
mile from Route 281, which starts at the 
Mexican border and goes all the way to 
Canada. Sitting on his front porch as a 
child, McMurtry used to wonder where 
the road went. Sixty years later he’s still 
trying to find out. Last summer he set 
out to drive “the big roads”—Route 35, 
Duluth to Laredo; Route 10, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, to Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia—the subject of his latest book, 
Roads: Driving America’s Great Highways. 
In the spring he was off on a freighter to 
French Polynesia. But he always comes 
home to Archer City, to the clubhouse 
filled with books and the clear, pale light 
of big sky country. O 
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WONDERFUL SERVICE 


FRONTBRA 


FURNITURE FOR THE HOME AND GARDEN 


SHOP ONLINE 


www.frontera.com 
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With animal motifs extending down 
the legs to hocks and hairy paw feet, 
these tables continued to exert a strong 
fascination. A century later the Irish 
writer J. Sheridan Le Fanu wrote in his 
novel The Cock and Anchor: “Two or 
three tables of various sizes of dark 
shining wood, with legs after the fash- 
ion of the nether limbs of hippogriffs 
and fauns, seemed about to walk from 
their places, and to stamp and claw at 
random about the floor.” 

Other types of mid-Georgian Irish 
furniture, such as card tables, silver ta- 
bles and linen chests on stands, were 
carved with a wonderful variety of gro- 
tesque lions’ masks, baskets of flowers, 
scallop shells, oak-leaved festoons, ro- 
settes and tassels, often in relief on a 
ground incised with a trellis or diamond 
pattern. Chairs and settees appeared 
with shells on the backs and knees, the 
curved arms terminating in eagles’ heads. 
Kneehole desks in several forms, tall 
case clocks, cabinets and bureau-book- 
cases topped with graceful swan-neck 
pediments were made in increasing 
numbers for the new and elaborately 
decorated town houses and country 
seats of the nobility and gentry. The 
quality of design in this furniture owed 
much to the free training that many of 
the craftsmen had received at the Dub- 
lin Society Drawing Schools. 

Simpler types of furniture (such as 
mahogany tea tables, with little orna- 
ment but fluently shaped cabriole legs, 








Floral Shadow Boxes, Sara Newen- 
ham, circa 1750. Lacquer, wood 
and shellwork; 19" x 15". A pair 
of finely lacquered cases, deco- 
rated with gilded and japanned 
pagodas and landscapes, enclose 
shellwork botanical studies. Kent- 
shire Galleries, New York. 


and Windsor chairs made of yew wood 
with scooped seats of ash or elm 
showed few alterations in style fron 
their Queen Anne predecessors. Ova} 
hunting tables also changed little in er 
ther form or their dual function, fo} 
dining and wakes (for which the coffir} 
was laid on the middle of the table, sur’ 
rounded by food and drink). | 
In order to meet burgeoning de® 
mand, the Dublin furniture trade ex™® 
panded considerably during these years 
but it was still small in comparisory 
with London’s. By the mid-eighteentl 
century Dublin, with a population of 
roughly 150,000, was about a quarte # 
the size of London, and the furnitur'} 
designed there began to be more heavi 
ly influenced by that in the larger city 
With the appearance of London pat 
tern books such as Thomas Chippen ¥' 
dale’s The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker 
Director in 1754 and Thomas Johnson’ 
One Hundred and Fifty New Designs 1 
1761, the bold character and originalit } 
of Irish furniture began to change. Gil 
mirrors now incorporated the full pan 
oply of newly fashionable Rococo orna | h 
ment: stalactites and stalagmites; squir 
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2ls perched on brackets; Chinese-style 
atched cottages nestled in scrolls. 

English influence grew even stron- 
rin the 1770s with the spread of Neo- 
assicism. William Moore, who had 
orked with Mayhew and Ince, one of 


le of marquetry with large-scale “an- 
que” motifs with him when he moved 
) Dublin around 1782 and opened a shop 
ecializing in pier tables and commodes. 
Much of the Regency furniture in 
ublin was made by two competing 
rms, Gillington and Mack, Williams & 
ibton, both working on Abbey Street 
d both greatly influenced by the de- 
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These tables 
displayed a range of 
ornament (grimacing 
animals, snakes eating 
their own tails) that 
was both bizarre 
and utterly original. 












igns of George Smith, the London cab- 
etmaker whose pattern book, A Co/- 
ction of Designs for Household Furniture 
nd Interior Decoration, appeared in 1808. 

Furniture designers from other parts 
f Europe contributed to changing styles 
s well. Around 1785 an Italian crafts- 
an named Pietro Bossi was brought 
o Ireland by the duke of Leinster to 
ork at Carton, his house in County 
ildare. Bossi created tabletops and 
himneypieces inlaid with a form of 
olored scagliola in the style of Rob- 
rt Adam that became widely popular. 
siven to pride, he guarded the secret 
f his technique closely, refusing to 
ell his own son and whispering on 
uis deathbed, “There is only one God 
nd one Bossi.” 

Since the late 1980s, Irish Georgian 
urniture has experienced a surge in 
yopularity and a resulting surge in prices. 
As a dealer in Dublin reports: “Ireland 
s booming, and Irish furniture is hot!” 
Che only surprise in this development 
s that it has taken so long to happen. O 
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Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 





MAKE TIME Design Benefit 


The New York Design Center and Architectural Digest invite you to 
support World Studio Foundation at MAKE TIME, a benefit cocktail 
party and silent auction featuring Artist Clocks specially designed 
by leaders in the creative community. Works by prominent 
contemporary artists and designers, hand-picked by Guest 
Curators, will be included as well. 


Guided by the belief that creativity holds enormous power for 
social change, World Studio Foundation uses the resources of the 
design/arts industries to expand the horizons of minority and 
disadvantaged young people. Through mentoring and scholarship 


ARCHITECTURA 


programs, the Foundation dares young artists to dream. 


Join Honorary Chairperson David Rockwell in helping to make a 
difference in the next generation of designers. 


Wednesday, October 11, 2000 6:30-9pm_ Tickets: $125 
The New York Design Center, 200 Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 


For more information and to purchase tickets, please call (212) 366-1317. 
Co-sponsors: Bombay Sapphire, Caribbean Tourism Organization, 

Philips Electronics, Rado Watch and Waterworks 

Honorary Chairperson: David Rockwell 


Honorary Committee: James P. Druckman, Frank 0. Gehry, Philip Johnson, 
Jack Lenor Larsen, Julie Taymor, Robert Wilson 


Clock Designers/Honorary Committee: 


Desirée Alvarez Michael Graves Stephanie Stokes 
Charles S. Anderson Steven Guarnaccia Scott Stowell 
Ayse Birsel Alfredo Jaar Adam Tihany 
R.O. Blechman Chip Kidd Calvin Tsao 
Mario Buatta Robert Longo Billie Tsien & 
Clodagh Terence Main Tod Williams 
Eric D.W. Cohler Benjamin Noriega-Ortiz Bernar Venet 
Yolanda Cuomo Stephanie Odegard James Victore 
Stuart de Haan John Pirman Fred Wilson 
Ed de la Torre Jennifer Post Vicente Wolf 
Alexander Gelman Stefan Sagmeister Lloyd Ziff 


Ward Schumaker 


Guest Curators: Donald Albrecht, Cooper Hewitt National Design Museum; 
Alanna Heiss, PS1 Contemporary Art Center; Beth Mahoney, Architectural Digest; 
Laura Neefe, Writer; Albert Pfeiffer, Knoll, Inc.; Karim Rashid, Karim Rashid, Inc.: 
Susan S. Szenasy, Metropolis 


: a The 
New York 
D Design 


Worldstudio FOUNDATION Center 
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Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 


Field of Dream Cars 


Join Architectural Digest at The Oaks Polo Field 
for ATSC’s annual Newport Beach Concours 
d’Elegance on September 24. More than 200 
classic cars and a special muscle-car exhibit will be featured. Look 
for displays and special offers from participating advertisers, including: 
Breitling, Delphi Automotive Systems, Lincoln Financial, Mitsubishi and 
Ralph Lauren Romance. 


Proceeds benefit the Assessment and Treatment Services Center 
(ATSC), a non-profit family counseling center providing the high- 
est quality professional evaluation and family therapy at no charge. 
Admission is $25. For information or tickets, call (949) 975-1301. 


ARCHITECTURAL D 


Sunday, September 24, 2000 rat “a> 


10am-4pm 18™ ANNUAL NEWPORT BEACH 


The Oaks Polo Field CONCOURS J ELEGANCE 


a BENEFITING THE ASSESSMENT & TREATMENT SERVICES CENTER 
San Juan Capistrano, CA 


Presented and sponsored by { LINCOLN 


Inside the Beltway 


The Washington Design Center Fall 2000 Design House, Private Rooms of 
Washington, features 10 rooms created by prominent DC-area designers. 
Private spaces of the Washington power elite, from a senator’s study to an 
Internet tycoon’s media room, serve as the inspiration for this showcase of 
the fine high-end home furnishings available at the Design Center. 
Admission is free. For more information, please call (202) 646-6108. 


The Washington Design Center 
300 D Street, SW 
Concourse Level 


September 22-December 22, 2000 
Weekdays: 10am-5pm 
Saturday: 10am-3pm 


Get Out of Neutral 


This fall, Oldsmobile and the League of Women Voters are teaming up to 
drive the vote. The League’s TAKE A FRIEND TO VOTE campaign 
urges people to motivate family and friends to get to the polls in force. 
For information on your role in the electoral process and to read what 
Aimee Mann, Sheryl Swoopes and Allison Janney have to say about 
voting, visit www.friend2vote.com. While you’re there, you can also 
access important candidate information, learn more about the League 
of Women Voters and enter to win a trip to an inaugural ball in 
Washington, DC, including a designer ball gown and a makeover at 
Cristophe Salon. You may also enter by mailing a postcard with your 
name, address and daytime phone number to: rm 
Oldsmobile “Take a Friend to Washington” aL ee 
Sweepstakes, c/o The Condé Nast Publications, 
4 Times Square, 11th Floor, New York, NY 10036. 
For complete rules, see page 295. 





tractable screens and hurricane shut 
. ters. “It functions as an outdoor room 





FLORIDA RENAISSANCE. _ 
__FLORIDA RENAISSANCE 


continued from page 288 | 
set,” says the wife. The fifteen-foot 
wide porch is edged with a row of flute 
columns that not only encase the stee 
structural columns but also contain re 





says the husband. Denning also likes th| 
porch because it isn’t air-conditioned ) 
“There are only fans and an awning,” h/ 
points out. “It doesn’t have that sealed’ 
in quality of so many houses.” | 

As in Vizcaya, the dining room’s opul 
lent fittings, which include a Russiaihi 
chandelier and an assortment of Italiai}: 
and Russian Neoclassical and Frenelhi 
Second Empire furnishings, are not exifi 
actly what one expects at the beachii 


“Some people want minimal,” Denninj f 


says. “Or is it ordinary? Il get as com} 
plicated as you'll let me. Our sense a}. 
informality comes from using furniturih; 
in an engaging, simple way.” 
The designer applied the same prin 
ciple to the master bedroom, where | 
carved mahogany four-poster dominate 
and robust hues of cobalt blue and ap 
cot on the bed fabrics and draperies pre 
vide accents for what Denning describe 
as an “intense” floral wallcovering. 
Although the villa is not as compli 
cated as Vizcaya, it is easy to detech 
some similar proclivities, including 
their vaunted “Americanness.” Clas 
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“With water on both 
sides, we have a feeling’ 


of total privacy.” | 


Aslet, the English art historian, nomi 
nates Vizcaya as the “single building 
that expresses “most thoroughly th} 
attributes specific to the America 
country house” in the early twentiet 
century. The reason? The absence cf} 
a “uniform style,” writes Aslet, and th 
“particular poetry” of diverse element} 
brought together under one roof. Rob 
ert Denning has not only achieved thi 
he has gone one step further: “Thi 
house is very comfortable,” he explain } 
“Having people be impressed with 
house is not a compliment. You don § 
want them to say, ‘What a place!’ Yo 
want them to sit down and enjoy it.” CAR 
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fiful settings, which gives you a 
food idea of how they might 
bok in a client’s house,” Mario 
Zuatta says of dealers Clare 

ite and Robin Miller, who 
nave a new space on Manhat- 
lan’s Upper East Side. 


Miller began selling pieces 


ecause they’re in a charm- 
ing town house, you can 
see the antiques in beau- 







rom home ten years ago (AD at 


Large, Nov. 1994) and met 
White at a Christie’s auction 
soon thereafter. The two have 
been friends ever since. Buatta 
(right, with a group of 18th- 
and 19th-century pieces) is a fan 
of their Baroque, Rococo and 
Neoclassical furniture and ac- 
cessories. They also carry some 
late-18th- to early-19th-century 
English designs. Clare White & 
Robin Miller; 212/861-5379. 


At Clare White & 
Robin Miller, a desk 
and a House of Jansen 
chinoiserie table 





Nis Sobotka may be 
known for her antique 
flat-woven rugs, but that hasn’t 
stopped her from adding a new 
line of dhurries to her New York 
shop, The Rug Loft. 

“The collection is exciting 
because it gives us the opportu- 
nity to create designs, sizes and 
color choices that aren’t always 
available in older rugs,” Sobot- 
ka says. David Easton is one 
designer who enjoys the versa- 
tility of the new rugs, which are 
displayed together with antique 
dhurries (left)—a combination 
rarely possible with other car- 
pets, Sobotka notes. All pieces 





NEW YORK PAST AND PRESENT 


| L[Oml RADE 


RIGHT AT HOME 





are made entirely of cotton and 
feature either traditional (above) 
or more geometric designs. 
The Rug Loft, 845 Lexington 
Ave., New York, NY 10021; 
212/879-2663. 


continued on page 300 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


J. Robert Scott 
Under the guidance of Sally 
Sirkin Lewis, J. Robert Scott 
(310/680-4300), which opened a 
new Los Angeles showroom last 
year (To the Trade, June 1999), 
has two new variations on its line 
of butter-soft lambskin for up- 
holstery, Superkidskin. Lewis, 
who once said, “I don’t ever want 
to stop experimenting,” has cre- 
ated Tatters and Squiggles (right). 
On both, suede designs are 
embossed from the back of the 
hide and pushed through the 
smooth leather surface, creating 
a raised pattern. A finish is then 
applied to the fabric to give it a 
shimmering effect. Squiggles has 
free-form lines scattered across 
the surface, while Titters, a tat- 
tersall design, has grids of inter- 
secting lines. They are available 
in ebony, jute, saddle and seal. 


B Edward Fields 
Raymond Loewy, the omni- 
present modernist designer re- 
sponsible for streamlined cars 
and trains, the Coke bottle and 


TIM GLEASON—THE LTC GROUP 





Bloomingdale’s Third Avenue 
facade, created several rugs for 
Edward Fields Carpets (212/310- 
0400) in 1952. The company is 


| . me a ’ 
now reissuing five of Loewy’s 





® Kravet 
Alexa Hampton is continuing to 
design the collections initiated 
by her father, the late Mark 
Hampton, at Kravet (212/421- 
6363). One of her striking new 
offerings is reminiscent of Moor- 
ish tiles. Kravet has also pro- 
duced a line in cooperation with 
the Museum of New Mexico, 
which includes a cotton-and- 
rayon weave (left) that recalls 
Native American imagery. 


designs, including Picnic Blanket 
(below left), which features a grid 
of squares, and Infinite Star (be- 
low), which has small white stars 

on a blue background. 
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Bergamo 
The Venetian firm Rubelli and 
the Nuremberg, Germany-based 
Sahco Hesslein are both repre- | 
sented by Bergamo (212/888- 
3333). Tornabuoni, from Rubelli’s 
Manhattan Collection, is a silk- 
and-viscose-rayon blend with 
outlines of flowers in gold against 
a black background enlivened 
with painterly swipes of color. 
Ellington (above), also from 
Rubelli, is a silk-and-linen com- 
bination that has a pattern of 
stylized chrysanthemums and 
peonies in the manner of a ki- 
mono fabric. Ewkalyptus (top), 
designed by Lori Weitzner for 
Sahco Hesslein as part of its 
Bloom Collection, is a silk-and- | \ 
wool fabric with blooming flow- | ;, 
ers on a lavender background. 0; 
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Pysetis: 
Sak. 


Byte KBR 


THE HISTORIC CHARLESTON COLLECTION. BAKER FURNITURE GRAND 
SHOWROOMS: LOS ANGELES, 


TROY, DALLAS, WASHINGTON D.C., MINNEAPOLIS, LAGUNA 
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RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. BAKER KNAPP & TUBBS 


ATLANTA, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO, HIGH POINT, SEATTLE, CLEVELAND, 


NiGUED, HOUSTON, BOSTON, LILA DELPHIA, DANTA 
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Pages 80-94: 

SELLDORF ARCHITECTS 

62 WHITE STREET 

New York, New York 10013 
212/219-9571 


Pages 200-207: 
BraAy-SCHAIBLE DESIGN INC. 
80 West ForTIETH STREET 
New York, New York 10018 
212/354-7525 


Pages 208-217: 

MicHAEL GRAVES & ASSOCIATES 
341 Nassau STREET 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 08540 
609/924-6409 


Pages 218-225: 

Micuaet R. Davis ARCHITECTS 
435 Hupson STREET 

New York, New York 10014 
212/645-6066 


Pages 226-233: 

SHELTON, MINDEL & ASSOCIATES 
216 West EIGHTEENTH STREET 
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As I See It, #33 in a series 
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ALWAYS AROUND HER. Designed by Tiffany's Jean Schlumberger, “Circle Rope” bracelet in eighteen karat gold, $3,975. 


For more information call 800-526-0649 or visit tiffany.com | 
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The Finest Collection of Persian, Oriental & European Rugs in the World 


Telephone 310-652-9999 


Los ANGELES 8600 Melrose Avenue California 90069 USA 
LONDON 56 South Audley Street W1Y SFA United Kingdom Telephone 0207-499-5602 
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Available through your interior designer or architect. 
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ucing the Bellasera Collection 
by Thomasville. Inspired by 

¢ timeless passion, romance and 
: beauty of the Mediterranean, 
Bellasera Collection ts a classic 
blending of French, Greek, and 
lian styling. Designed in marble, 


™ 


BE RA 


ornate iron ano distressed wood, 
you'll find the ageless beauty and 

> jindeniable passion of the 

‘ Mediterranean in every detail. 

or more information on Bellasera 

or for the Thomasville retailer 

. nearest you, call 

877-370-8190, 
or visit our website at 


www.thomasville.com. 
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JEANNINE GUILLEVIN 

FRENCH LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

To her, beauty ts inspiration realized. When she 
creates beautiful surroundings in her work, 
every detail has a story to tell. And nothing 
embodies the beauty of the Mediterranean like 
» the intricate carvings of the Bellasera bed. 
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“ITT WAS A PLEASURE TO COME UPON THE MUTED 
ELEGANCE OF MATTHEW WHITE’S DESIGN.” 


August was a magnificent issue—pri- 
marily because of the abundance of 
oceanfront properties. These layouts 
are the ones that truly impress me. 

JOHN NEUMANN 

VALLEY CENTER, CALIFORNIA 


Rosemarie Kanzler put her Villa Hinit- 
sa (“Olympian Airs in Greece,” August 
2000) in the wrong country. The Pelo- 
ponnese area of Greece is where our 
Greek ancestors started the revolt 
against the oppressive Ottoman Em- 
pire and restored Greek independence 
in 1821. The villa reflects little Greek 
spirit, décor or beauty. 

EFTHIAMOS TROY-PREOVOLOS 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Reading the August issue of Architectur- 
al Digest brought back pleasant memo- 
ries of Asia. The articles and pictures 
are absolutely fabulous. 

VioLa EDWARDS 

Oviepo, FLORIDA 


What a delightful surprise to read about 
Hawaiian quilts in your August issue 
(AD at Large). During my thirty-eight 
years in Hawaii, I was lucky enough to 
see scores of these remarkable works of 
art in eye-popping variety. The islands’ 
heart-stopping beauty is the inspiration 
for these signature quilts—painstaking 
evocations of the flora and history of 
their beloved aina (land). 

JUNE V. GIBSON 

GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 


I enjoyed your August issue, with its ex- 
cellent international perspective, espe- 
cially “A Mustique Fantasy.” The great 
house is the culmination of the exquis- 
ite work of gifted craftsmen using beau- 
tiful and traditional materials. 

Lyn Mostyn 

GUILDFORD, SURREY, ENGLAND 


A hearty congratulations to your staff 
on the August issue, which was simply 
superb in every way. The selections 
proved unquestionably that even the 
most exotic architectural and decorative 
themes need not lack in good taste and 
charm. Although the Pangkor Laut re- 






sort‘in Malaysia is attractive and the f 
houses in Ixtapa, Greece and Sardinia | 
were certainly lovely, the one house that 
stands out as by far the most spectacu-~ 
larly beautiful is Serge Kauzoff’s on | 
Mustique (“A Mustique Fantasy”). 
ROGER OsBORNE 

OyAl, CALIFORNIA 


For the most part I enjoy your maga- 
zine, but this reader fails to see the rel-_ 
evance of your August issue. Kenya, 
Nepal, Cambodia, Rangoon, Malaysia! © | 
It read more like a travelogue than a 
design journal. | 
EDNA GOLDBERG 
Bev Arr, MARYLAND 


I just perused the September 2000 Inte- | 
rior Designers’ Own Homes issue of — 
Architectural Digest. After the nearly un-— 
bearable opulence throughout the mag-— 
azine, it was a pleasure to come at last | 
upon the muted elegance of Matthew 
White’s design for his New York apart- — 
ment. One is surprised by the tranquil — 
serenity of Mr. White’s restraint. It is a 
fitting finish for a spectacular issue. 
GILBERT IRELAND 

New York, New York 


I am writing to commend you on the > 
September issue. I learned so much and 
became quite inspired, particularly by 
designer Matthew White’s work. His _ 
New York apartment is exquisite. I hope 
to see his designs and inventive vision 
in future issues. . 
Jupiru TEIrELMAN 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The September issue is an excellent 
one. My compliments on the continued 
quality of the magazine. I was especially | 
intrigued by the article on Christopher 
Smallwood’s apartment. His trick of 
displaying art by hanging it from brass_ 
chains and poles is terrific. 

CRAIG PETER NADZIEJKA 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 


I pass Tim Corrigan’s house (Septem-_ 
ber) Los Tiempos on my daily walks. 
The sound of the fountain in his back-_ 
yard is lovely and serene. Seeing the in-— | 

continued on page 28 
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continued from page 24 

terior of this beautiful house was fun 
and interesting. I think Dorothy Chan- 
dler would approve of the changes 
made to her longtime residence. 
KATHLEEN DICKINSON 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


In all the years I have read Architec- 
tural Digest, 1 have admired the pho- 
tography and the imaginative designs. 
However, nothing ever hit a nerve like 
Durston Saylor’s photograph of Geof- 
frey Bradfield’s apartment on page 234 
of the September issue. I was ready 
to move right in. The residence is as 
peaceful as a country brook, yet high- 
ly sophisticated. 

Gers N. Kay 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


As I was reading the feature on Geof- 
frey Bradfield’s apartment, I became 
more and more bothered. I have never 
in my life read an article so full of pre- 
tentiousness. Thanks for the laugh. 
Your magazine is the best anyway. 
GasPER MARSALA 

BosTon, MAssACHUSETTS 


In looking at the new abode of Geoffrey 
Bradfield, I am wondering where any- 
one would find a place to relax. It’s in- 
credibly silver and white and everything 
nice, but where does one sit at the end 
of a day? I’m convinced he has a secret 
room that’s cozy and comfy. 

DIANE ROMBOUGH 

‘TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Robert Couturier’s home (September) is 
pleasant, but I wouldn’t want to be seat- 
ed on a sofa that had a pair of open 
scissors above it (page 249). John Cot- 
trell’s home is also pleasant, but the liv- 
ing room is one of the ugliest things 
he’s ever done. 

RocGers MCALLISTER 

TuscaLoosa, ALABAMA 


It has come to my attention that a proj- 
ect I worked on was featured in the 
June 2000 issue of Architectural Digest 
(“A Lake Superior Story”). I’m sure I 





would have heard about the article 


sooner, but not many people know me | 
as “the eccentric woodworker from Mu- | 
nising.” The article, written by the ar- | 
chitect Margaret McCurry, leaves a lot | 
to be desired. One would think an effort i 
would be made to include the name of 
the person who did interior woodwork § 
and helped bring the project to comple- 
tion. There seems to be a constant clash 
between architects and builders. Its 
high time they got on the same page 


and worked together as a team. 
ARMIN GOLLANNEK 
MUunisING, MicHIGAN 


“WHY CAN’T WE SEE WHAT © 


THEY’VE DONE TO THE 
CHILDREN’S ROOMS?” 


In your September issue, both Victoria } 


Hagan and Joanne de Guardiola men- 


tion that they have twins. Why can’t we } 
see what they’ve done to the children’s } 


rooms? It’s always nice to see the living 
and dining areas, but the children’s areas 
are where most of us let our fantasies 
fly. Please give us mature audience fea- 
tures, but also show us more “kid” stuff. 
DEBORAH WINDHAM 

Lone BEAcH, CALIFORNIA 


I have long enjoyed Architectural Digest. 
I wish I could say which part of your 
magazine I like best, but I just love 
looking at the whole thing. I use the 
articles to create my own ideas and have 
had great successes. What I would real- 
ly like to see, however, are some chil- 
dren’s rooms. 

OFmLiA SCHAUER 

EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


I thoroughly enjoyed the September is- 
sue of Architectural Digest. It gave me 
many hours of pleasure. My favorite ar- 
ticle was about the Hillwood Museum 
in Washington, D.C. (AD Travels). 
CAROLYN HENGLEIN 

BERLIN, MARYLAND 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 


Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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The worlds of design and travel converge in next month’s special 
section on remarkable hotels, inns and lodges around the world. 
Our exclusive tour includes stops in new, or newly redesigned, 
destinations in Buenos Aires, Rome, Santa Fe, London, Wyo- 
ming, the Caribbean, Namibia, the Philippines and the English 
countryside. Remember to book your rooms early. The issue also features new proj- 
ects by Robert Couturier in Los Angeles, David Easton in Mexico City, Arthur 
Erickson on Maui, Lake/Flato Architects in Texas and Scott Snyder in Palm Beach. In 
London we revisit Winfield House, which has been refreshed under the stewardship of 
Ambassador and Mrs. Philip Lader. Other December highlights include Joyce Carol 
Oates’s piece on architecture and personal identity; Paris-based designer Serge 
Robin’s shopping trip for art and antiques in Provence; and Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution Lawrence Small’s collection of Amazonian tribal art. 


Paige Rense 


Editor-in-Chief 


Susan Cheever is an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer. Her 
memoir Note Found in a Bottle was 
published last year by Simon 

& Schuster. 


Dena Kaye, a journalist and former 
travel correspondent for the CBS 
Morning News, is the author of The 
Traveling Woman. She has written 
for Travel & Leisure, Vogue and 
Harper’s Bazaar. 


Susan Sheehan, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the 
author of seven books, including 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning Is There 
No Place on Earth for Me? 


[| Annette Tapert, the author of The 
Power of Glamour, is an Architectural 





Digest contributing writer. 
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Paul Theroux is the author of 

The Mosquito Coast, The Black House, 
My Secret History, Sir Vidia’s Shadow 
and Fresh Air Fiend: Travel Writings, 
which was published by Houghton 
Mifflin in May. 
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Nicholas von Hoffman is an Architec- 
tural Digest contributing writer. 
Among his many books are Make-Be- 
lieve Presidents, Capitalist Fools and 
Citizen Cohn. 
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Morar Bay Collection 





LATO LOA RCRA Ea ROLL 
bedroom and living room from 
Bernhardt, Caneel Bay integrates 


natural elements in furniture design. 





The collection celebrates the harmony 
of nature with softly rounded shapes 
and open, airy design motifs. Exotic 


woven materials and textured metals 





add a sophisticated sculptural interest 


and dimension. 


Caneel Bay is available through 
your interior designer. Bernhardt is a 
111-year-old maker of fine casegoods 
and upholstered furniture, from 
traditional to contemporary. 

For additional information call 
YAMA YL 

or visit our web site at 


www.bernhardtfurniture.com 


Furniture Makers Since 1889 
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For nearly a century, 
Georg Jensen has been 
the ultimate choice 

in sterling flatware. 


Today, The Silver Fund 
allows you a choice of 
all 33 Georg Jensen 
patterns, one piece 

at a time or in 
complete sets. 


With the 
world’s 
largest 

inventory 

of old 

(Cio) (eB aiaa) 
silver and 

sau caiaA 

we can save 

you as much as 
50 percent when 


you visit us at 
www.thesilverfund.com. 


Plus Worldwide Service, Gift 
Certificates, Bridal Registry and 
an Unconditional “No Quibbles” 
Money-Back Guarantee. 


The Silver Fund, 40 Bury Street, St. James, London 


Visit us at shows in Dallas, Nov 2-8, NY Modernism Nov 9-12, NY 20th 
Century Nov 25-29, Miami Jan 4-9 and Palm Beach Feb 1-11 and Feb 22-27 


Tollfree 877-224-5230 
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continued from page 32 
Steven M. L. Aronson, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is currently writing Classy 


Act:.The Life of Leland Hayward. 
Irene Borger is the artist-in-residence at 


gram director for the CalArts/Alpert Award | 
in the Arts. 


Christopher Finch is writing a book on the 4 
history of stock markets around the world, toy 
be published by Abbeville Press, and a cata- 
logue essay for a major retrospective of Pop 4 
art, to be mounted in Houston next year by 
the Menil Foundation. 


Roland Flamini, a writer based in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is the author of Thalberg: The 
Last Tycoon and the World of MGM. He is 
writing a biography of French diplomat 
Edmond Genet. 


Paul Goldberger is the executive editor, ar- | 
chitecture, of Architectural Digest. 


Elizabeth Lambert is an Architectural Digest © 
contributing writer who lives in London. 


Carol Lutfy, an Architectural Digest contribut 
ing writer who specializes in the architecture 
and design of Asia, has written for 

Time and The New York Times Magazine. 


Mitchell Owens, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is currently working 

on a biography of Pauline de Rothschild for 
Clarkson Potter. 


. 


Jonathan Raban’s books include Passage to 
Juneau, Hunting Mister Heartbreak and Bad 
Land, which won the 1996 National Book 
Critics Circle Award for nonfiction. 


Nicholas Shrady lives in Barcelona. His book) 
Sacred Roads: Adventures from the Pilgrimage 
Trail was published last year 

by HarperCollins. 


Jeffrey Simpson, the antiques editor for A7- 
chitectural Digest, is the author of The Hudson 
River 1850-1918, American Elegy: A Family 
Memoir and Chautauqua: An American Utopia. 


Cynthia Zarin is a poet and critic. Her book 
for children, Wallace Hoskins, the Boy Who 
Grew Down, was published last Septem- 

ber by DK Ink. 
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MADE ITN ENGLAND 


LONDON © PARIS « NEW YORK 


eR OC Ee CO A 
Letters Patent of Our several Offices granted to each of Us respectively by 
The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty do by these Presents grantand 
assign unto Clive Christian the Armorial Ensigns 


. @ritisu sHowrooms 


LONDON Knightsbridge 020 7581 9200 
CHESHIRE Nantwich 01270 626869 
Hampsuire Petersfield 01730 262314 
Essex Brentwood 01277 223016 
Sussex Handcross 01444 401277 
LANCASHIRE Leigh 01942 601003 
LEICESTERSHIRE Leicester 01162 702713 
Kent Bromley 020 8462 5638 
BIRMINGHAM Sutton Coldfield 0121 3520343 
YORKSHIRE Beverley 01482 867856 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE Cheltenham 01242 243731 
MippLesex Uxbridge 01895 468888 
HERTFORDSHIRE St Albans 01727 847631 
Kent Tunbridge Wells 01892 619550 
ScotLtanpd Edinburgh 0131 557 2529 
ScoTLAND Aberdeen 01224 638222 
ScoTLaND Glasgow New Showroom 
CHANNEL IsLaNnpbs Jersey 01534 746506 


- GMERICAN SHOWROOMS 


New York Manhattan (212) 570 6371 
New York Long Island (516) 365 2885 
CONNECTICUT Greenwich (203) 629 9417 
Froripa Dania Beach (954) 926 5887 
Froripa Palm Beach (561) 691 9454 
S. Caro.ina Columbia (803) 779 0061 
CatiFornia Beverly Hills (310) 854 3862 
CatiForRNia Laguna Niguel (949) 831 3571 
ARIZONA Scottsdale (480) 421 9898 
D.C. Washington (202) 314 5700 
Ittinois Chicago (312) 755 1075 
MassacuHusetts Boston New Showroom 
|S Red ee eA T TAMA SCN 
CALIFORNIA San Francisco New Showroom 
Nevaba Las Vegas New Showroom 


Varn hae SHOWROOMS 


France Paris 01 4548 5757 
BetGium Antwerp 03 226 7145 
Ho.iiano Uden 0413 261 525 

GreECE Athens 01 802 0557 
IRELAND Dublin 01 672 5035 
Israet Tel Aviv 03 518 2501 
Russia Moscow New Showroom 
Spain Marbella New Showroom 

THe Gute Dubai New Showroom 


. TRADE ENQUIRIES 
Lonvbon Martin Warbrick 01727 841128 
New York Robert Hughes (212) 570 9026 


Www.CLIVECHRISTIAN.COM 
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PARISIAN 
REFINEMENT 


e speak the same 
language,” Juan 
Pablo Molyneux 


says of Lyons-based Charles 
Jouffre Tapissier. “They’re 
professional, and they really 
understand interior design and 
architecture.” Molyneux (right, 
at the Paris location, Duchesse 
Brisée) uses the custom uphol- 
sterer for some of his most dif- 
ficult projects. The designer 
recently commissioned a set 
of elaborately embroidered 
draperies and upholstery for 
some sofas. 

“Our client base is very di- 
verse,” says Charles Jouffre, who 
has been in business since 1987. 
“We work with almost every 
style and period—from the 18th 
century right up to starkly mod- 
ern looks.” The company, which 
has seven locations—in France, 
New York, Morocco and, most 







COURTESY RAINBOW FINE ART 
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recently, Dubai—acquired 

the well-known St.-Germain 
boutique Duchesse Brisée two. 
years ago. 

“The space has always had a 
beautiful image that was right in 
line with ours,” Jouffre says. “It 
also allows us to have more of a 
presence in Paris.” Duchesse 
Brisée, 14 rue des Saints-Péres, 
75007 Paris; 33-1-40-15-91-37. 


n 1930 Maharaja Holkar 
Bahadur of Indore commis- 
sioned a vast Bauhaus-style palace 

for his young American bride, 
Nancy Ann Miller. The Manik 
Bagh residence took three years 
to complete and was designed 
by Eckart Muthesius, who 
enlisted the services of fellow 
European architects Marcel 
Breuer and Hans Luckardt to 
create most of the furniture. 

After the maharaja’s death in 
1956, the palace was sealed, and 
it remained unopened until an 
Italian dealer purchased its con- 
tents 20 years later. 

Gallery owners Frederic Fieux 
and Christian Boutonnet re- 
cently obtained a collection of 















chrome-plated metal and nickel 
silver furniture from the palace, | 
including tubular-steel-and- . 
leatherette armchairs by Luck- 
hardt (left). The pieces are being } 
offered from October 18 to | 
December 3 at their New York 
location, Rainbow Fine Art, | 
whose clients include Lee Min- } 
del, of Shelton, Mindel. 

“The collection is complete- 
ly unusual,” Fieux says. “All of 


the pieces were designed ex- 
clusively for the maharaja, so 
they’ve never before been 
viewed by the public and there 
are no reproductions,” Fieux 
says. Rainbow Fine Art, 15 E. 
82nd St., New York, NY 10028; 
212/585-2587. 

continued on page 49 | 
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Dressing Game: Fashion 


Celebrated style-maker, His use 
even the simplest pieces into 
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Robert Trent Jones, Jr. 
and intimidation in even the finest players. 


Par None: Golf Course Designer 
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On A High: Singer Heather Headley 
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atched only by the range of emotion she inspires in an audic 











P 3 
(Design) : 
- Builder of De Tuas Architect Richard Meier , Py 


| Visionary behind art museums around the world. Art lovers travel from neat 
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Executive Chef Bonnie Rochelle 
Culinary mastermind behind VODA Restaurant 


Santa Monica. Inspired by travels around the wal 


her cuisine transports people to another time and pig) 





(Tast 
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A Special Advertising Section 
(Inspiration) : 
Joy Ride: The Premier Luxury Sedan 


The all-new LS 430 from Lexus. The excitement you feel just 


looking at it is only surpassed by the exhilarating high of driving it. 












Words on paper barely do it justice. 


They do, however, give you some inkling of this first Mark Levinson”. audio system’ designed for an 







remarkable machine. The new LS 430 transports automobile. The air you breathe will be cleansed 





you with effortless grace and speed, courtesy of the by a unique Intuitive Climate-Control system with 





most powerful LS engine ever built. Your body will advanced filtration* Alas, these are but mere words. 


be cradled in a temper- To truly understand this 


ature-controlled, aniline amazing experience, 





leather-trimmed seat* we recommend that you 


that conforms to your experience it for your- 





every curve. Dynamic self. We cordially invite 


Laser Cruise Control” is ingeniously designed to you to test-drive the new LS 430 at a Lexus dealer 
help keep you an appropriate interval from vehicles located conveniently near you. One drive and we're 
traveling ahead. You will be moved by musical sure youll agree that the new LS 430 is indeed the 
clarity rivaling live performances, with the world’s most inspiring automotive experience in the world. 











QOvexus THE PASSIONATE PURSUIT OF PERFECTION. 


| lexus.com 
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©2000 Lexus, a Division of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seatbelts, secure children in rear seat, obey all speed laws and drive responsibly. “Available. ‘Only available as part of the Ultra and Custom Luxury Selections. For more information call 800-USA-LEXUS (800-872 











ASIAN CELEBRATION 


hree years ago a small 
group of London-based 

antiques dealers and auction 
houses established Asian Art 
in London, a weeklong tribute 
to the city’s position as an inter- 
national center for Asian art. 
Since then the event has grown 
to encompass over 50 partici- 
pants, offering Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Indian, Southeast Asian, 
Himalayan, Korean and Islamic 
art, decorative objects and fur- 
niture through shows, auctions, 
museum exhibits and receptions. 

This year the event takes place 
from November 9 to 17. Dealers 
and auction houses from Mayfair, 
St. James’s, Kensington Church 
Street, Westbourne Grove, Bel- 
size Park, Islington, Chelsea and 
Pimlico are presenting such an- 
cient and contemporary items 
as a 19th-century three-case 
lacquered Japanese inro (far 
right), an early-Angkor-period 
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deity head from Khmer and a 
recent painting by Vietnamese 
artist Bui Huu Hung, titled 
Mandarin Woman (below). The 
Victoria and Albert Museum is 





LIGHTING UP NEW YORK 


arry Schnaper may be 

a minimalist at heart, 

but when it comes to 
lighting, he enjoys the eclectic 
mix of antique fixtures found at 
New York’s Chameleon. “I love 
period lighting because it makes 
the interior in which it’s used 
feel that much more authentic,” 
says Schnaper. “And Chameleon 
has such a great range of items— 
everything from Art Déco and 
Arts and Crafts fixtures to Mu- 
rano glass pieces from the 1940s 
and 1950s.” 

Owners John Harvey and 
Robert Degiarde (grandson of 
Albert Nesle) opened their 800- 
square-foot SoHo space seven 
years ago. The shop originally 
carried lighting, furniture from 


Harry Schnaper with 
Chameleon’s inventory 
of antique fixtures 


kicking off the event with a 
reception celebrating Asian 
culture. Asian Art in London, 

www.asianartinlondon.com; 44- 
20-7499-2215. 


the 1950s and some paintings. 
Due to space constraints, how- 
ever, they decided to concen- 
trate on chandeliers, sconces 
and table lamps, including those 
by E. FE Caldwell and the Ster- 
ling Bronze Company. Harvey 
and Degiarde are also in the 
process of launching another 
location, called Sconce, which 
will specialize in antique sconces 
as well as featuring a collection 
of reproduction pieces inspired 
by elegant looks from late- 
19th- and early-20th-century 
American and French lighting 
manufacturers. 

“There aren’t as many outlets 
for period sconces as there are 
for other types of lighting,” 
Harvey says. “The business has 
just kind of developed based on 
what we like.” Chameleon, 231 
Lafayette St., New York, NY 
10012; 212/343-9197. 





continued on page 50 
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LONDON 
REVAMPING 


hen Jonathan 

Reed first met the 

owners of Plinth, 
in Dorset, England, he knew 
they were no ordinary antiques 
dealers. “They don’t operate as 
a typical gallery,” says Reed 
(right, with a group of 19th- 
century carved carousel horses 
and a shoeshine chair by PE.L.). 
“They mount unusual exhibi- 
tions that take a nontraditional 
approach to showing some in- 
credibly strong pieces.” 

Tristram Latimer Sayer and 

his partners, David Grocott and 
Ian Lemon, are attempting to 
change the way people view fur- 
niture. Their latest show, “Au- 
tumn Exhibition,” is scheduled 
for November 16-18 at the Elms 
Lesters Painting Rooms in Soho, 
a space primarily used for the- 
atrical set design. Plinth has 
acquired such varied items as a 
1930s wrought iron tractor chair, 
a Georgian library table in ma- 
hogany, a large Art Déco psy- 
chiatrist’s chair and a George 


JAMES MORTIMER 


“So many antiques are pre- 
sented in old, stuffy interiors,” 
Latimer Sayer says. “We want 
to get away from that by mix- 
ing periods and styles so that 
the objects have to stand on 
their own. It’s really a melting 
pot of ideas coming from many 


II girandole. different directions.” 


BIEDERMEJER IN NEW YORK 


itter Antik has some of the 

best-quality Biedermeier 
furniture around,” Anthony P. 
Browne says of the New York 
dealer. “Their rare pieces are 


can easily become the crown 
jewel of any room.” Owner 
Heinrich Leichter began col- 
lecting Biedermeier furniture as 
a hobby over 30 years ago in his 
always in perfect condition and _ native Germany and soon be- 
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At Ritter Antik, a Neo- 
classical daybed and, 
above right, a Bieder- 
meier settee 
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“The display is everything in 
this case, but it’s not merely 
decorative,” Reed adds. “Plinth 
creates an extraordinary context 
that strengthens the individual 
piece and really lets it shine.” 
Plinth, Muntin House, Queen 
St., Yetminster, Dorset DT9 
6LL; 44-19-3587-2802. 


came a dealer in his spare time. 
“The general taste was for 
heavily ornate styles like Baroque 
and Rococo,” Leichter recalls. 
“Many thought it unwise for me 
to start selling the simpler look 
of Biedermeier, but I knew it had 


















HOORAY FOR 
HOLLYWOOD 


or the first time in 18 years) 

Vanity Fair has assembled a 
volume of memorable images | 
from its pantheon of famous | 
photography. 

“T don’t think there’s ever 
been a book about Hollywood | 
with such sweep, glamour or 
passion,” says editor Graydon | 
Carter. Vanity Fair’s Hollywoo 
(Viking Studio, $60) features 
292 photographs by Annie Lei+ 
bovitz, Edward Steichen, Cecil 
Beaton, Helmut Newton, Bruc 
Weber and Herb Ritts, a 


many others. 


COURTESY VANITY FAIR 
ie % es: 








a promising future.” Leichter’s 
New York location carries Bie- 
dermeier and some Neoclassica 
pieces, mainly from Germany 
and Austria. Ritter Antik, 35 E. 
10th St., New York, NY 10003; 
212/673-2213. 

continued on page 5 





Come visit, if you dare. For information call 800.988.4110 





An elegant twist of our timeless classic, with over 17 carats of exceptional 
quality diamonds. Set in platinum, from the Signature Collection. 
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11ft. 8in. x 14ft. 5in., a spectacular mid 19th century folk art carpet. 


True Art is Timeless 


Serving a discriminating international clientele from the beautiful San Francisco al} — 


Antique Bakshaish 





Inquiries & color catalog ($10), call 800-441-1332 - 6087 Claremont Avenue, Oakland, CA USA 94) 





Visit our beautiful Website: www.claremontrug.com 
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www.sherlewagner.com 


60 EAsT 57TH STREET, NEw YorK, NY 10022 TELEPHONE 212.758.3300 FACSIMILE 212.207.8010 
FOR INFORMATION CALL TOLL-FREE 888.9.WAGNER OR SEND $15. FOR A CATALOG OF OUR WORKS. 
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ENGLISH SENSIBILITY 


rofessional shopper Car- 

oline de Cabarrus has 

made a career out of 
hunting down some of the rarest 
items in England for a list of 
clients that includes Edward 
Bulmer, who restored Robert 
Adam’s Home House in London, 
designer Eugenie Van Harinxa 
and art dealer Christopher 
Wood. One of her favorite 
sources is in an out-of-the-way 


medieval tithe barn in rural Ox- 
fordshire. The Country Seat 
carries furniture and art from the 
17th through the 20th centuries. 
“T regularly visit the Country 
Seat when I’m searching for 
specific pieces,” says de Cabar- 
rus (top, with a 1920s English 
art-pottery vase). “I’m usually 
looking for a number of item: 
from different periods, so one 
location that offers quality fur- 
niture and objects from four 
centuries obviously saves me 
time.” On her last visit de 
Cabarrus found a pair of Re- 
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At the Country Seat, a 


ca. 1685 Carolean arm- 


. chair, an Eames chair 


and a Panton wire stool 


gency Gillows chairs, a Gothic 
Revival table and a 1950s side- 
board. She organizes shopping 
excursions that range from a 
quick trip to London to several 
days in the West Country. “The 
trips are tailor-made for indi- 
vidual clients or small groups,” 
Cabarrus adds. The Country 
'tuntercomhe Manor 
Barn, Oxfordshire RG9 5RY; 
44-14-9164-13 


Right, Wendell Castle’s 
dictionary stand at 
Moderne Gallery 


AMERICAN 
TRADITION 


[ee always been tremendously 
excited by the energy of de- 
sign,” says gallery owner Robert 
Aibei. “I look for artists who 
have had a commitment to in- 
novation and change.” For years 
Aibel’s Philadelphia space, 
Moderne Gallery, has special- 
ized in French Art Déco furni- 
ture. Recently, however, the 
former professor and filmmaker 
decided to devote room to mid- 
century designers who repre- 
sent the continuation of the 
American Craft Movement. 

His gallery now carries pieces 
by George Nakashima, Wen- 
dell Castle, Wharton Esherick, 
Sam Maloof, Hap Sakwa and 
McIntyre and Hartshaw. “A lot 
of people shy away from the 
idea of Craft furniture,” says 
Alan Tanksley, who has long 
been a fan of Aibel’s selection. 
“Yet I’ve been fortunate to work 














































with clients who have a devel- 
oped interest, so they’re alread 
open to the idea of the unusual 
And Bob really offers the best ¢ 
the best. He concentrates on dis 
parate areas and quality crafts- 
manship.” Moderne Gallery, 
111 N. Third St., Philadelphia, 
PA 19106; 215/923-8536. 





A pair of turned woo 
vases by Hap Sakwa a! 
Moderne Gallery 


continued on page 5\} 
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‘TUSCAN STYLE IN MILAN 


hree years ago architect 

Piero Castellini (above) 
and his cousin, fabric specialist 
Emanuele Castellini, decided to 
bring the best of the Tuscan 
countryside to the city. They 
opened C&C, a furniture and 
textile shop located in the heart 


of Milan that has become a fa- 









vorite source for many design- 
ers, including Piero Pinto. 

“We come from a family tra- 
dition of warm provincial style 
and Mediterranean architecture,” 
says Emanuele Castellini. “We've 
developed our taste with regard 
to the elements of our past as 


well as to the sophistication of 


Milan.” C&C makes custom 
bed linens, tablecloths and drap- 
eries. They work with double- 
width yarn-dyed fabrics and 
jacquards in cotton and cotton- 
and-silk blends. The shop offers 
both antique and custom-made 
contemporary furniture in wood, 
iron, linen and leather. 


FLORIDA MINIMALISM 


N“ York-based gallery 
owner Will Ameringer, of 
Ameringer/Howard, known 
for his collection of postwar 
American color field paintings, 
has long been a fan of what he 
likes to call “artists’ furniture.” 
“There’s a great 20th-century 





tradition of detail-oriented, mini- 
malist furniture design,” he says. 
“Donald Judd is part of that 
tradition.” When he opened his 
Boca Raton, Florida, space about 
a year ago, Ameringer began 
showing some of Judd’s painted 


aluminum and wood furniture, 








“Color is one of the most im- 
portant ingredients,” notes 
Emanuele Castellini. “While 
many of the shapes we have are 
simple and clean, rich colors 
add a sense of flavor.” The two 
recently opened a new space in 
Ferno. C&C, 50 Via della Spiga, 
20121 Milan; 39-02-78-02-57. 


including a series of plywood 
stools and chairs (below and - 
left). They’re displayed with the — 
paintings for a delightful aes- 

thetic. “They really sing togeth- 


er,” he says. Ameringer/Howard, 
608 Banyan Trail, Boca Raton, 
FL 33431; 561/994-0504. 





continued on page 58 
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human being. The question you must ask yourself is, and see what a Range Rover is really made of 
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\ \ Je wanted to create a spa- 
cious, dramatic setting,” 
Henry Myerberg, of Helfand 
Myerberg Guggenheimer Ar- 
chitects, says of the new space 
he designed for Delorenzo 
Gallery. “But we also wanted the 


environment to be very inviting 
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and to have a sense of rhythm.” | 
Owner Anthony Delorenzo_ | 
| 


decided to move his business to | 
a larger, two-story building next, 
door to his original Madison | 
Avenue location in order to ex- 
pand his well-known selection | 
of Art Déco furniture, which | 
includes an upholstered settee | 
and matching armchairs by 
Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann (left). | 
“Designing a galleryisalot | 
like designing a theater or mu- 


seum,” Myerberg says. “It’sa 
matter of function, yet it’s also a 
matter of emotion. People should: 
be able to have a tangible expe- | 
rience with the space—one in | 
which they can feel comfortable. 
to explore and learn.” Delorenzo | 
Gallery, 956 Madison Ave., New | 
York, NY 10021; 212/249-7575. | 
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MILAN’S ‘TAPESTRY TROVE 


ecause my interests are in 
textile art, I'll carry any- 
thing from very minimal- 


jist tribal rugs to extravagant 
Renaissance tapestries and Art 
Déco fabrics,” says gallery own- 
er Alberto Levi, whose space 
attracts Peter Marino, among 
other designers. From Novem- 
ber 10 to December 23 the Milan 
gallery is showing a collection of 
antiques in an exhibition ttled 
“Splendors: European Tapes- 
tries and Textiles of the Second 
Millennium.” Highlights are an 
early-19th-century French vel- 
vet panel (right), 18th-century 
Ttalian copper engravings and a 
|14th-century Spanish tapestry 
fragment. Alberto Levi Gallery, 
24 Via San Maurilio, 20123 Mi- 
lan; 39-02-89-01-15-53. 
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RUSSIAN GEMS 


t. Petersburg’s State Her- 

mitage Museum is heading 
to London for a show to inau- 
gurate the Hermitage Rooms 
at Somerset House, a perma- 
nent space designed after the 
Winter Palace. “Treasures of 
Catherine the Great,” running 


om not reading 


WET JOU 


WS].com 





wee 75 CENTS 


olssion 





from November 25 to Sep- 
tember of next year, features 
Russian art and antiques, in- 
cluding a late-18th-century Tula 
casket (above). Somerset House, 
South Building, Strand, London 
WC2R ILA; 44-20-7845-4631. 
continued on page 60 
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The daily diary of the New Economy. Imagine what it could do for you. Adventures in Capitalism. 





PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY LANDRY & ARCARI 





ANTIQUES 
IN DALLAS 


think it’s going to be a great 

addition to Dallas,” Mario 

Buatta says of the Interna- 
tional Fine Arts Exposition’s 
move to the Southwest. The 
inaugural Dallas International 
Art & Antique Fair takes place 
November 3-8 in a 55,000- 
square-foot tent in the city’s 
International Pavilion. Approxi- 
mately 70 dealers will be present 
to showcase everything from 
15th-century artwork to a table 
by Diego Giacometti. Buatta is 
cochairing the event with local 
arts patron Nancy Hamon. Dal- 
las International Art & Antique 
Fair; 214/468-9030. 


THE WRIGHT FLOOR PLAN 
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here’s definitely a resur- 

gence of more contempo- 
rary carpets,” says Gerry Arcari, 
whose Salem, Massachusetts, 
shop is one of two exclusive New 
England dealers for the new col- 
lection of Frank Lloyd Wright 
rugs manufactured by Costikyan 
Carpets. Landry & Arcari, 
which draws architects who in- 
clude John S$. MacDonald, of 
Morehouse MacDonald and 
Associates, is located in a Victo- 
rian house and carries antique 
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At the Dallas Interna- 
tional Art & Antique 
Fair, a table by Diego 
Giacometti, below 
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Above, a rare 18th- 
century planetarium 
by George Adams, Jr., 
at the Dallas fair 


Oriental rugs, Aubussons, hand- 
woven Tibetan carpets and some 
boldly colored geometric pat- 
terns. The Frank Lloyd Wright 
designs were chosen from origi- 
nal archival stained-glass render- 
ings and from drawings intended 
for rugs. Particular highlights 
are the Liberty Balloons wool- 
and-silk rug (right) and the Oak 
Park Skylight (above), also in 
wool and silk. Landry & Arcari, 
3 Pleasant St., Salem, MA 
01970; 978/744-5909. 0 
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JSAKS FIFTH 





N A FEW WEEKS’ TIME | 
shall have lived in Seat- 
tle for ten years—long 
nough to qualify as a near- 
ative of a city where every- 
ne comes from somewhere 
Ise. I haven’t yet found my 
eet here, and maybe never 
ill, for the social ground of 





Seattle’s new money has made it, 
I suspect, a more interesting place to 


GUEST SPEAKER 


JONATHAN RABAN 


THE UNSETTLING OF SEATTLE 


in town—and perhaps that 
very sense of estrangement is 
itself a sign that one has well 
and truly settled in. 

In The American Scene 
(1907), Henry James paid the 
city a handsome compli- 
ment. Disparaging the natu- 
ral advantages of New York 


live than it has ever been before. 


seattle is as inherently unsta- 
ple as its endlessly shifting 
marine light and weather. 
en years is an uncomfort- 
bly long time to be a visitor, 
ut it is a curiously ingrained 
eattle habit of mind to 

of oneself as a stranger 





(“the terrible town”), he list- 
ed in order six cities of the 
world that were “the real 
flowers of geography”: Seat- 
tle comes in at number four, 
behind Naples, Cape Town 
and Sydney but ahead of 
San Francisco and Rio de Ja- 


neiro. On the day in late 
April 1905 when James came 
here (by rail from Portland, 
Oregon) to deliver a lecture, 
Mount Rainier must have 
been “out,” as we say, and 
the razor-edged snowcaps 
of the Olympics must have 
scratched the faultless Prus- 


Jonathan Raban, who 
won a 1996 National 
Book Critics Circle 
Award for Bad Land, 
sets sail in Seattle’s 
Elliott Bay. His most 
recent book is Pas- 
sage to funeau. 


sian blue of the sky. Despite 
unkind rumors to the con- 
trary, such days do some- 
times happen here. 

Yet the natural features 
that make Seattle a real 
flower of geography—its en- 
veloping mountain ranges, 


its deep hook-shaped bay, its 
Tuscan-style hills, its inter- 
nal lakes and offshore subur- 
ban islands—also serve to 
break it apart, to put its citi- 
zens at cold arm’s length 
from one another. At the last 
official count there were 161 
bridges in the city. Any place 
needing that many bridges 
to keep its separate quarters 
in communication with each 
other is surely suffering from 
a chronic sense of isolation 
and dislocation. We have lift- 
ing bridges, swinging bridg- 
es, floating bridges; bridges to 
span the I-5 Freeway, which 
rudely bisects the city north 
to south; bridges to strad- 
dle the mile-and-a-half-wide 
gulf of Lake Washington; 
bridges to overarch yet more 
bridges. We have a bridge 
that goes nowhere, abrupt- 
ly stopping in mid-span above 
the marshy wetland at the 
south of Union Bay. This 
long unfinished bridge, reach- 
ing bravely out but failing to 
connect with anything at all, 
has taken on the air of a ven- 
erable civic sculpture. One 
might title it, simply, Seattle. 
The grandest bridge is still 
the seventy-five-year-old one 
that carries Highway 99, Au- 
rora Avenue, over the Ship 
Canal from high on Queen 
Anne Hill to high on Phin- 
ney Ridge. This is the bridge 
the jumpers use. Its lamp 
standards are pasted with 
Don’t Do It! notices put up 
by the Samaritans, but the 
jumpers go on jumping (nine 
people killed themselves 
from here in 1995). They die 
instantly: When you hit the 
canal from a fall of one hun- 
dred and eighty feet, the wa- 
ter is as unyielding as con- 
continued on page SO 
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continued from page 77 

crete. It may be that some jumpers cher- 
ish the irony of employing a bridge to 
make the ultimate act of disconnection. 
It would be an interesting thought to 
carry with you on the way down. 

Until quite recently, Seattle’s most 
vexing disconnection was the city’s iso- 
lation from the rest of the world. I know 
many people of roughly my own age 
and temperament who grew up here, 
then escaped at the first possible oppor- 
tunity. Life in Seattle was dim, dull, wet, 
constrained. My coevals felt that they 
were in a state of Siberian provincial ex- 
ile from the big bright city of adoles- 
cent daydreams. They fled Seattle for 
the intellectual glamour of the East 
Coast, or for the sybaritic promise 
of Haight-Ashbury or Venice Beach. 
What is strange is how many of them 
came back, in their forties, drawn by the 
same physical geography that charmed 
Henry James. Remembered from a 
high-rise condo in New York or a traf- 
fic-choked exit ramp in Los Angeles, 
the mountains and water of Seattle have 
the power to hex the Seattle-born and 
drag them reluctantly home. 

Last year an Italian journalist, out 
here on a five-day visit, came up with a 
happy insight. A friend in Milan had 
strongly advised her to cut Seattle from 
her American itinerary because, despite 
all the hype in the Italian press, Seattle 
was “boring and provincial,” and not 
worth the considerable effort involved 
in getting there. Livia came anyway. On 
the road to the airport when her five 
days were up, she remarked, “I don’t 
think Seattle is ‘provincial’ at all. I think 
it’s a frontier town.” 

She was right, I think. Frontier towns 
were communities of strangers, each of 
whom was there to make a killing and 
move on. They attracted the footloose 
and the loners, the mobile hunter-gath- 
erers rather than the stolid farmers and 
settlers. Seattle has a long history (long 
for the West, at least) of being just such 
a town. First, people came here to make 
a killing out of timber, then out of 
Alaskan gold, then out of the bonanza 
salmon fisheries, then out of the aircraft 
industry in the 1940s, then out of soft- 
ware and stock options in the 1980s. 
Now it’s dot-commerce that is pulling 
in young hopefuls by the planeload, all 
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trying to get a piece of the action in a 
dizzy Internet start-up. Most of them 
here today will be gone tomorrow. As 
soon as the company downsizes, or the 
options vest, they’ll take wing again and 
head, on their Seattle money, for one of 
the warm and fashionable Santas—Bar- 
bara, Monica, Cruz or Fe. 

With half its population on the hop 
like this, Seattle’s social life is pre- 
dictably threadbare. People meet more 
often for coffee than for dinner, and, 
except when funds are being raised, 
the Seattle dinner party is a rare and 
often burdensome occasion, with invi- 
tations sent out weeks in advance to 
guests who have little more in common 
than their zip codes. In such random 
and heterogeneous company, the regu- 
lar standbys of the metropolitan table 
(national politics, new books and plays, 
salacious gossip) are of little use. Con- 
versation, or serial monologue, tends 
to veer between the relentlessly per- 
sonal and the relentlessly careerist. In 
this early-rising city, the yawning is 
likely to begin promptly at 9:15 PM. 
That’s my experience, anyway—though 
I still fantasize that sometime in my 
eleventh year in Seattle I may be admit- 
ted to some elusive social circle where 
the animated talk flows with the wine 
into the small hours. 


#* * * 


On its bad days, or mine, Seattle can 
seem like the world’s capital of tran- 
sience and deracination, a city run on 
the lines of a giant, well-appointed, im- 
personal Inter-Continental hotel. On 
good days, though, the view is rather 
different. Not only are the Seattle-born 
returning here, but the richest of the 
new rich are showing an encouraging 
tendency to stay on into their (ridicu- 
lously youthful) retirement years. The 
compulsive fly-by-nights are the kids 
who make a quick million, then va- 
moose, but people who can count their 
millions in the tens and hundreds are 
inclined to dig in here for life. The ap- 
peal of the city as a flower of geography 
is a large factor, for them as for me. 
(In what other major U.S. conurbation 
can one keep a boat at the bottom 
of the street and be within comfort- 
able sailing distance of anchorages shared 


only with bald eagles and black bears?) 

Also, Seattle is small enough to be a 
pond in which a single multimillionaire 
can still make a big splash. With their 
new businesses and foundations, the re- 


“tired cybercrats (most of them from 


Microsoft) are now pumping a lot o 
their money back into the city to which} 
they came as poor strangers just ten or 
fifteen years ago. They build sports are- 
nas and museums, put computers into 
local schools, rehabilitate old theaters, 
donate baby blankets to Seattle new- 
borns and fund a spreading galaxy of 
social and educational nonprofit organi- 
zations. Downtown Seattle is littered, or 
decorated, with the hobbyhorse proj- 
ects of the new rich, from Ida Cole’s 
Paramount Theater to Paul Allen’s Ex- 
perience Music Project, the looping, 
curvilinear, multicolored guitaristic 
fun-palace designed by Frank Gehry. 
EMP recently emerged from its chrys- 
alis of tarps and scaffolding beside the 
Space Needle to amuse, amaze and 
divide the city into two camps. I be- 
long to one, my seven-year-old daugh- 
ter to the other. 

Meanwhile the impoverished film- 
makers, festival organizers, arts groups 
and other professional mendicants run 
around Seattle with their begging: 
bowls, in search of dollops of software: 
or Internet money. This has become a 
city where it’s easy to think of $100,000 
as a sum that you might very likely find 
with the fluff at the bottom of a rich 
man’s pocket, and which he’d be only 
too glad to be rid of. 


* * * 


Recently two friends and I spent a 
day cruising round the shores of Lake 
Washington in a small motorboat—a 
trip I hadn’t made in five years. More 
had changed since my last visit than I 
could possibly have anticipated. Then, 
the modest summer cabins of the old 
Seattle families were still dotted along 
the eastern shore between the rising 
French chateaus, Elizabethan English 
manor houses and Roman palazzi. Now 
you can count the surviving cabins on 
the fingers of one hand. Shoehorned 
into their small lots, all house and no 
garden, are the lavishly balconied, squil- 

continued on page 88 
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A) AMISH FARMERS WITH A SUBSCRIPTION 
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continued from page 80 

lion-bedroomed, multiroofed water- 
front homes of the cybercrats. Where 
rickety staircases used to zigzag down 
the wooded cliff between Kirkland and 
Medina, twin funicular elevators (one 
for goods, one for people) now connect 
each house with the road on the sum- 
mit of the bluff. 

‘The houses come in every style, from 
retro-Euro (designed, it would seem, 
from vacation postcards or the pictur- 
esque labels on grand cru wine bottles) 
to exoskeleton postmodern. Though 
most of them do share a common taste 
for the muted, rainy colors of the Pa- 
cific Northwest—for shades of gray, 
brown, buff and stone, with trimmings 
of inky conifer green. From their front 
decks extend long private floats, in ex- 
pectation of a busy waterborne social 
life. Broward and Chris-Craft motor 
cruisers hang aloft in hydraulic boat- 
hoists; Beaver seaplanes sit on the water, 
tethered to the docks by their floats. 

This is how 1990s money looks—and 
by the standards of earlier generations 
of new wealth, these houses are not half 
as immodest as one might expect. They 
have a certain shrugging cool. Some 
even appear bashful about their own 
windfall affluence. I thought of Hen- 
ry James on Newport in 1907, where 
“monuments of pecuniary power rise 
thick and close.” James called the great 
villas and palaces along Bellevue Avenue 
“white elephants.” 

The white elephants of Newport 
were, of course, put up before building 
codes and height restrictions curbed the 
pharaonic ambitions of the very rich. 
No one can build a Great Pyramid on 
Lake Washington now. Yet even within 
the terms imposed by the city, the new 
waterfront houses seem possessed of a 
degree of conscience unknown to the 
old commercial barons. The biggest 
houses evade the charge of vainglory by 
artfully distributing their space on an 
unpretentious human scale, in cottage- 
size portions. 

The biggest surprise of our little 
voyage was the public face of the Bill 
Gates compound. When I last came 
this way, it was a gargantuan muddy 
eyesore, comical in its resemblance to 
a sprawling, half-built truckers’ motel. 
It has since grown into an unexpected- 
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ly cohesive hill-village, camouflage- 
colored in sky gray and timber brown. 
Its stone is local, its wood, “green-certi- 
fied,” comes from demolished ware- 
houses and river-recovered lumber. Its 
modular components have a distinct 
ancestral connection to the summer 
cabins that Gates, as a local boy, must 
have visited in his childhood. Much 
of the place is discreetly hidden under- 
ground. The terraces leading down to 
the water have been thickly planted, 
and soon the whole intricate assembly 
of conservative building forms will 
shrink, foliage-enshrouded, from view. 
This was a structure that I had never 
expected to admire; I am confounded 
by its tact, its respect for the small- 
scale, its subtle, unassuming conformi- 
ty with the colors and character of 
lake and bluff. 

A couple of years ago, singing for my 
supper at a literary fund-raiser, I found 
myself dining in a newly built house on 
the lake with a dozen or so retired Mi- 
crosoft millionaires. I listened to the 
drift of the talk, feeling like a codfish 
stranded in the Arizona desert, and 
picked out a single recurrent theme. It 
was about the distances traveled by the 
materials that had gone into the making 
of the guests’ houses. Though the Pacif- 
ic Northwest is hardly short of native 
rock, someone had found the perfect 
quarry in Maine and trucked their stone 
out to Seattle, coast to coast. Someone 
else swore that only English glass, im- 
ported from the Pilkington factory, 
would do for their windows. Another 
person slyly boasted about their discov- 
ery of a brilliant landscape architect 
in—as I remember—Romania, whom 
they had flown out to supervise the con- 
struction of their garden. Admired by 
everybody was the very senior Mi- 
crosoft executive, not present at the din- 
ner, who was having his stone excavated 
in India and sending it to Italy to be cut 
by the best masons before shipping it to 
a site just across the lake from where 
we were sitting. 

This was magnificently inconspic- 
uous conspicuous consumption—tales 
of vast expense that would be visible 
only to a handful of similarly rich con- 
sumers. The mailman would never no- 
tice, I’d never notice, but seventeen 


Seattleites who really counted would 
gaze on the Indian stone cut by Italian 
stonecutters and be able to compute 
the beauty of it against its stunning 


aplice. Until I sat in on this curious con- 


versation, I hadn’t realized that mon- 
ey could be spent with such secretive 
irony, for the benefit of two audiences, 
one in the know and the other out of 
it. The great pleasure of irony lies in 
the sense of privilege that comes with 
the awareness that one belongs to the 
first audience; and, just for a moment, 
hearing of those dusty-faced Italian ma- 
sons, I felt the glow of being privy to 
a brilliant, and otherwise incomprehen- 
sible, Seattle joke. 

Out on the lake, I was back in the sec- 
ond audience, looking but not seeing, 
because I don’t have nearly enough 
money to really see what’s going on 
here. Lawn grass transplanted in moist 
sods from the banks of the Danube? 
Roof slates from Wales? Chimney pots, 
of a unique design, from old Uppsala? 
The point is that someone will know. 


* * * 


Its new money has profoundly unset- 
tled Seattle and, I suspect, made it a 
more interesting place to live than it 
has ever been before. It has become an 
ambiguous, mercurial city, gratifyingly 
hard to decode. 

From the subtle to its reverse. While 
I was writing this piece, a couple I know 
put their resources together to make the 
down payment on an elderly fixer-up- 
per in a viewless and not especially 
sought-after quarter of north Seattle. 
They had agreed to the asking price of 
$380,000. On the afternoon when they 
were due to sign the contract, they were 
gazumped by two people in their early 
twenties who put in a bid for $550,000. 
Four hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
would have been more than enough to 
secure the house; the extra $100,000 
was pure gesture, designed to rob the 
property (and the street on which it 
stands) of specific value and to an- 
nounce the arrival of the programmers, 
with their gas-bubble economy, in the 
neighborhood. 

The two buyers were lowly employ- 
ees, barely visible to the sort of people 

continued on page 90 
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continued from page 88 

who build houses on Lake Washing- 
ton, but even their relatively thread- 
bare style of money theater is being 
conducted far beyond the means of 
the teachers, journalists, university pro- 
fessors, shipyard workers and Boeing 
engineers whose fluctuating fortunes 
once governed the city’s economy. If 
all of Seattle’s 161 bridges were laid 
end to end, they wouldn’t span the 
ever-increasing gap between the tra- 
ditional middle class and the emergent 
e-millionaires. 

All this has led to a new credulous- 
ness. Giddy affluence now looks like 
someone of twenty-five, wearing a 
grubby T-shirt and nose ring, stepping 
out of a new BMW or Lexus. The car 
isn’t mandatory, since the punkish 
youth may well have been working too 
long hours to spare the time for a trip to 
the dealership. This person has become 
a central figure in the city’s mythology, 
familiar to everyone. He just paid $1.2 
million in cash for a bachelor pad a cou- 
ple of streets away from where you live. 
She just bought an island—a ranch in 
Montana—a Learjet—a resort in Ha- 
waii—a telecommunications company. 

It’s now widely assumed that every 
suitably attired twenty-five-year-old is 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice until 
proved otherwise. If he/she lets drop 
the magic initials [PO, Seattle now won- 
ders how many commas will be need- 
ed to punctuate the string of zeroes. 
Such ready belief in other people’s mon- 
ey has opened a promising new field 
of phantom house purchases, phan- 
tom takeovers, phantom philanthropy. 
Deals are being confidently struck all 
over the city, and it will take months, 
and maybe years, for the gulls to dis- 
cover that the true assets of their tame 
Internet entrepreneur amounted to lit- 
tle more than the value of his or her 
nose ring. A city whose old establish- 
ment has been marginalized, and most 
of whose citizens are strangers both to 
the city and to one another, is wonder- 
fully fertile territory for the poseur and 
the confidence man. 

I wonder what Balzac, Dickens, Trol- 
lope, would have made of this extraor- 
dinary moment in the life of Seattle. 
Certainly Augustus Melmotte, Trol- 


- bogus wealth, would have been perfect- 







































lope’s man from nowhere in The Way 
We Live Now, dazzling all of London 
from within his vast iridescent bubble off 


ly at home here, though he would have 
had to lop thirty years from his age to 
pass as a credible Seattleite. I know ex- 
actly which spot on the lake that Mel- 
motte would choose to site his house, 
and from where he would juggle his 
chimerical millions. | 

Seattle now feels like a novel just be-ji 
ginning, and it is off to a good start. The 
money is here—most of it virtual, some 
of it bound (but when?) to prove illuso- 
ry. The titanic ambitions of the charac- 
ters are already on display in the org 
of building and speculation. The all- 
day, all-night tango, involving venture 
capitalists (known here simply as “vee-yq 
cees”), software engineers and baby-# 
faced nerds with killer Web site ideas, 
goes on at full tilt. Yet, though rumors 
of imminent collapse (Microsoft will bey! 
carved into little pieces by the govern-§) | 
ment...Amazon will tumble into they ; 
colossal pit of its annual losses...) are} , 
Seattle’s meat and drink, there is so farsi’ 
no obvious sign of an impending clima . ) 
or denouement. But things move fast inj 
the digital city, and it’s likely that wef! 
shall not have very long to wait. 

We have been treated to the sight 
of one spectacular implosion. Late in ti 
March 2000 the still-unpaid-for King-@jy; 
dome (built in 1976 and a major classicgys 
of New Brutalism, in my view) camel) 
down after being strategically wired| 
with forty-five hundred pounds of dy- 
namite. When the detonating switch 
was turned, on a still and sunny Sun- 
day morning, the great landmark build- 
ing took just under seventeen seconds) 
to crumple elegantly from the inside) 
out, sink to its knees and grovel in the 
dirt, enveloping the city in a storm off 
concrete dust. 

Watching the event on TV, I thought 
that here was an image, an emblem, to} 
be stored away for future use. When the 
next implosion happens and the shock 
wave reverberates through downtown 
Seattle, we can be sure of one thing;| 
There'll be just as much blinding dust 
next time, but it won’t be concrete thatjiyr 
comes falling from the sky. 0 Ra) 
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CONTEMPORARY CARPETS FOR THE ANTIQUE CARPET LOVER 


AUSTIN, TX * 512. 499. 0456 
DAVID ALAN RUGS 


BERKELEY, CA * 888. 811. RUGS 
EMMETT EILAND RUGS 


BOSTON, MA ® 617. 262. 1529 
DECOR INTERNATIONAL 


BRATTLEBORO, VT * 802. 257. 0471 
A CANDLE IN THE NIGHT 


BUFFALO AREA, NY * 716, 634, 2727 
KNOT BY KNOT 


CHADDS FORD, PA * 610. 388. 6150 
HOLLY PETERS ORIENTAL RUGS 


CHARLOTTE, NC # 704. 375. 5101 
GABRIEL, MENEFEE & ASSOC. 


EVEN WHEN A DESIGN IS REPEATED, THE WEAVERS’ INTERPRETATIONS ARE 


The naturally dyed carpets of 


WOVEN LEGENDS*®e¢ BLACK MOUNTAIN LOOMS 


CHICAGO, IL * 312. 467. 1490 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


DALLAS TX * 214. 748. 5180 
TAJZOY ORIENTAL RUGS 


DENVE®. CO * 303. 320, 6363 
SHAY © R-RAMSEY 


HOUST X « 713. 528. 2666 
MATT MRON RUGS 
& TAP STRIES 


KANSAS :ITY AREA ® 913. 362. 2006 
MUNDY & YAZDI ORIENTAL RUGS 


MORRISTOWN, NJ * 973. 425. 2800 
SHORT HILLS, NJ * 973. 467. 1820 
RUG & KILIM 


NEW YORK, NY * 212. 674. 1144 
DELRAY BEACH, FL * 561. 279. 77 


. 7777 
AT HARRODS, LONDON ® (+ 44) (20) 7730. 1234 


ABC CARPET & HOME 


PHILADELPHIA, PA ® 215. 849. 8030 
BRYN MAWR, PA ® 610. 527. 8260 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


PITTSBURGH, PA * 412. 422. 0300 
©’BANNON ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RED BANK, NJ @ 732. 212. 1232 
RUG DECOR 


ROCHESTER, NY * 716. 325, 3110 
THOS. R. PADDOCK 
ORIENTAL RUG EXCHANGE 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA, CA * 800. 707.78 
ALEXANDER’S DECORATIVE RUi 


SANTA FE, NM ® 505. 982. 5152 j 
SANTA FE ORIENTAL RUGS ; | i 
; 


SANTA MONICA, CA @ 310. 451. 9008 
DON BLATCHFORD CARPETS & / 


SEATTLE, WA * 206. 292. 1115 
DRISCOLL ROBBINS ORIENTAL CAI 


SEATTLE AND BELLEVUE, WA ® 206. 624. 
PORTLAND, OR * 503, 227.8371 
PANDE CAMERON p 


; 
WASHINGTON, DC * 202. 328. 8440 
TROCADERO TEXTILE ART ‘ 
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JETLY UNIQUE. FEATURED IS A BLACK MOUNTAIN LOOMS MAHINDRA CARPET [N° 39B] 
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AUTUMN IN COLD SPRING 


JUAN MONTOYA’S SOURCES IN NEW YORK’S HUDSON VALLEY 








Text by Cynthia Zarin/Photography by Alec Marshall 


HE ENVIRONS OF COLD 
Spring, New York, an 
hour and some min- 

utes north of Manhattan, were 

the haunt of Hudson River 

School painters. And for good 

reason: [he views of the river 

and the mountains from the 
nineteenth-century hamlet 
are nothing short of sublime. 

Nearby, too, is one of the great 
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extant Federal houses of the 
Northeast, Boscobel, which 
is Open to visitors and hosts a 
distinguished Shakespeare fes- 
tival during July and August. 
Cold Spring itself is home to 
one of the loveliest sentinels 
of the Hudson River bank, the 
Chapel of Our Lady Resto- 
ration, originally built in 1833. 

continued on page 100 


Axsove: Cold Spring, 
New York, is one of 
designer Juan Mon- 
toya’s favorite desti- 
nations. BELOW AND 















Be_Low Lert: At Ann 
Stromberg Antiques, 
he sits at a Bieder- 
meier desk on a ma- 
jolica garden seat. 
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www.omegawatches.com 1315 Burlingame Ave. * Burlingame ¢ 650-347-2221 


THE CHOICES WE MAKE DEFINE OUR LIVES 
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rarer teby ‘ } — =? Salzburg 


Each piece is individually handcrafted and reflects the proud tradition of the Framburg artisans 


Call 800-796-5514 www.framburg.com 
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“METROPOLIS” COLLECTION, DESIGNED BY MASSIMO IOSA GHINI FOR ROCHE-BOBOIS 


NEW YORK - BOSTON - CHICAGO - COLUMBUS - CORAL GABLES, FL- DALLAS - DENVER - HOUSTON - LA JOILA - LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - PALM BEACH - PARAMUS, NJ - PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, OR 
QUEBEC - ROSLYN HEIGHTS, NY - SAN FRANCISCO - SAN JOSE, CA - SCARSDALE, NY - SCOTTSDALE - SEATTLE - TORONTO - VANCOUVER - WASHINGTON, DC - WESTPORT, CT - WINNETKA, IL 


For our Contemporary and Voyages catalogs, send a $10 check (no credit cards) to Roche-Bobois (dept MN1). 183 Madison Avenue. 
New York, NY 10016. For the store nearest you, call 1-800-972-8375. Through interior designers and these exclusive locations. 





Paris * London * Brussels * Geneva * Barcelona * Athens * Rotterdam * Mexico City * Buenos Aires * Tokyo 
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continued from page % 
I’specially in the fall, when 
the foliage in Cold Spring is 
spectacular, Main Street is 
bustling, its antiques and spe- 
cialty shops filled with day- 
trippers and more serious 
buyers. Juan Montoya, the 
urbane New York—based de- 
signer (his current projects 
include a ranch house in 
Montana and apartments by 
the Bois de Boulogne, on Fifth 
Avenue and in Bal Harbour), 
is among those who make it a 
point to shop in Cold Spring. 
“LT spend almost every 
weekend in Garrison, near- 
by, where I have a country 
house,” Montoya says. “On 
the weekend I stop in Cold 
Spring. First | do some win 
dow shopping. If I don’t see 
anything, I still go in and chat. 
My first visit is usually to 
Ann Stromberg, who special 
izes in eighteenth- and nine 
teenth-century pieces and 
who has a good eye for Bie 
dermeier. She handles things 
of different scales, which is 
important: She'll have a little 
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French clock on a table with 
sixteen chairs. Her taste is 
Neoclassical. And she’s help- 
ful—I wanted an incredible 
tablecloth for a client, and 
she found one for me at an 
auction in Tuxedo Park.” 
According to Stromberg, 
who has had a shop in Cold 


Lrrr: Gallery of An- 
tiques features globes 
from the early 20th 
century in its collec- 





Spring for almost twenty 
years, Montoya is usually on 
the lookout for bold architec- 
tural pieces, such as the Bie- 
dermeier flame-birch secré- 
taire a abattant, with enough 
drawers and tiny compart- 
ments to satisfy the most 
elegant magpie, that now 





tion. BeLow: The 
shop is located in a re- 
stored 19th-century 

house on Main Street. 





















dominates one wall. There 
too, are a mantel-width Amer- 
ican Empire mirror and ¢ 
pair of Georgian sconces, en- 
graved with fruit and flowers 
Diagonally across the stree 

in the direction of the river 
is Country Clocks, owned b 
continued on page 10 


Lert: “I particularly 
enjoy Taca-Tiques for 
its sterling silver ac- 
cessories for the home 
such as interesting 
candlesticks and un- 
usual picture frames,” | 
says Montoya. 
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continued from page 100 
Howard Broad. “My father 
was a mechanic, and I used to 
hold the flashlight,” Broad 
recalls. “I was fascinated by 
how things work, and I al- 
ways admired timepieces—I 
loved old clocks on the sides 
of buildings.” 


“If you want a watch, he 


BELOW AND BoTTom: 
Country Clocks sells 
18th- through 20th- 
century timepieces. 
Bottom Ricut: Own- 
er Howard Broad and 
Montoya examine an 
antique French clock. 
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doesn’t have it,” Montoya says 
with a laugh. “But every clock 
he has is a work of art—whim- 
sical or unusual or beautiful. 
And he also does repair work. 
I have an early-seventeenth- 
century Dutch clock that of- 
ten needs adjusting.” 

Broad, a full-time resident 
of Cold Spring since 1988, 
restored a nineteenth-centu- 
ry building that now houses 
the store. “It’s very attrac- 
tive,” says Montoya. “It’s like 
his clocks—the package is as 
important as the works.” 
Broad usually has hundreds 
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Lert: “There’s a vari- 
ety of antiques shops 
all together,” Mon- 
toya says of Cold 
Spring. “It makes the 
town a wonderful place 
to go, have lunch and 
find treasures.” 


of clocks in stock, among 
them early American banjo 
clocks (“Something about 
those clocks I find enormous 
ly free-spirited,” he says), 
clocks with one-day move- 
ments, clocks with eight-da 
movements and a French fire- 
gilded lyre clock with a rhine- 
stone pendulum that moves 
back and forth across its face 

Town & Country Antiques 
of Cold Spring is the most 
recent addition to Montoya’s 
shopping list. “Here you can 
rest your eyes,” Montoya notes 
with a smile. “It’s light and 
sparse—it’s probably the mo 
edited place in town. I go for 
American chests of drawers, 
chairs, sometimes bronzes.” 

Opened in April 1999 
by dealers Tamara Moso 
and Jane Krenach, the shop 
carries predominately early4 
nineteenth-century Ameri 
continued on page 10; 
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by stickley 

For the name of the Stickley dealer nearest 
you, or to order a full-color catalog, call 315.682.5500. 
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continued from page 104 
can pieces, as well as a smat- 
tering of English Victorian 
furniture. “It’s a mix, like 
our name,” says Moson, who 
also points out their collection 
of hand-painted porcelain. 
“My current favorite is a Roy- 
al Vienna plate, dated 1880, 
with a central portrait of a pair 
of lovers embracing. Nothing 
racy,” she says, “just lovely.” 
A few steps closer to the 
river, on the same side of 
Main Street, is Taca-Tiques, 
owned by Sarita and Lew Os- 


Cold Spring 


Sources 


ANN STROMBERG 
ANTIQUES 

167 Main Street 
845/265-2671 

18th- and 19th-century 
jewelry, fui uit Cc ‘ ! 


accessories 


GALLERY OF ANTIQUES 
140 Main Street 
845/265-2908 

American and European 
antiques 


Taca-TIQUES 

109 Main Street 
845/265-2655 
Antique sterling silver 


essories 


acl 
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AUTUMN IN COLD SPRING 


terman, who have been in 
business in Cold Spring since 
1982. They specialize in ster- 
ling silver and in beveled- 
glass mirrors. Inside, the shop 
glitters like the Pleiades. 

“We have jars for honey 
and jars for syrup,” says Sari- 
ta Osterman. “And snuffbox- 
es, trinket boxes, pillboxes, 
cigarette boxes. There’s a use 
for everything.” 

Montoya, who loves the 
hunt, often spends hours 
there. “You think a box is a 
box is a box?” he asks slyly. 


“Tt’s not! And they have un- 
usual flatware, candlesticks 
and picture frames. An egg 
cup. So what, right? But, aha, 
this is an egg cup made of 
porcelain and silver!” 

Like the Ostermans, Na- 
talia and Heather Harty, the 
proprietors of Gallery of An- 

continued on page 112 
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ABOVE LEFT: Town 


century Americana. 
ABOVE: Co-owner 
Tamara Moson show 
Montoya an 1820s 
dining chair. 


Country CLOcKS 
142 Main Street 
845/265-3361 

Antique clocks and clock 
restoration 


Town & COUNTRY 
ANTIQUES OF COLD 
SPRING 

153 Main Street 
845/265-5002 
Early-19th-century A 
and English furnishings 


Mertat CONCEPTS 
11B Peekskill Road 
845/265-7262 
Metalwork fabrication 
and repairs 


Tue HIGHLAND STUDIO 
176 Main Street 

Beacon 

845/838-3700 
Printmaking and art of the 
Hudson Valley 
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Cafe de Provence 


Limited edition embellished giclée on canvas, hand-signed by the artist and numbered. 


ARIZONA 
Interior Excess 
Scottsdale 
480.994.6455 


CALIFORNIA 
Gallery Nash 


Carmel 
831.622.9009 


Coastal Gallery 
Half Moon Bay 
650.726.3859 


Pierside Gallery 
Huntington Beach 
800.959.7979 
714.969.7979 


Hidden Dreams 
Fine Art 
Loguno Beach 
949.376.4740 
888.334.0933 


Jomes Bond Gallery 


Los Gatos 
800.887.1007 


Nese Galleries 
Mission Viejo 
949.365.0777 


Ventana Art Gallery 
Sacramento 
888.999.2781 
916.920.9562 


Collector's Corner 
Son Ramon 
925.829.3428 


Custom Framing 
Gallery 

Upland 
909.949.8208 


Larry Smith Fine Art 
West Hollywood 
800.280.4998 
310.360.9135 
Artagraphix 
Westlake Village 
805.496.4900 


COLORADO 
Art Expressions 
Aspen 

888.400.4840 
970.925.8625 


Artesia Fine Art Gallery 
Voil 

888.321.3800 
970.476.9800 


CONNECTICUT 
Petrini Gallery 
Avon 
860.677.2747 
FLORIDA 
Addison Gallery 


Boco Raton 
561.338.9007 


Chasen Galleries 
Sarasota 
941.366.4278 


GEORGIA 
Ann Jackson Gallery 


Roswell (Atlanta) 
170.993.4783 


HAWAII 
Collectors Fine Art 
of Hawaii 

All Islands 
800.430.3909 


ILLINOIS 

The Proud Fox Gallery 
Geneva 
630.262.8797 
630.377.0015 


Mary Vincent 
Fine Art Gallery 
Lo Grange 
708.354.8338 


IOWA 

Kavanaugh Art Gallery 
West Des Moines 
888.515.8682 
515.279.8682 


KANSAS 
Leawood Fine Art 


Leawood 
913.338.4999 


MARYLAND 
Renaissance Fine Art 


Baltimore 
410.484.8900 


Art Image Gallery 
Gaithersburg 
301.840.6262 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Renjeau Galleries 


Boston 
617.536.2787 


MICHIGAN 
Soper Galleries 


East Lonsing 
517.351.0815 


Danielle Peleg Gallery 
W. Bloomfield 
248.626.5810 


NEVADA 

Art At Your Door 
Gallery II 

Los Vegas 
702.256.7278 


NEW JERSEY 
Howard Mann 
Art Center 
Lombertville 
609.397.2300 


Accent Gallery 
Ocean City 
609.398.3577 


Beacon Fine Art 
Red Bank 
732.936.0888 


NEW YORK 
Soundview Art Gallery 
Pt. Jefferson, Lt. 
516.473.9544 
NORTH CAROLINA 
The Art Shop 
Greensboro 
888.336.3736 

OHIO 

Griffon Gallery 


Cleveland 
216.621.1370 
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Art Impressions 
Columbus 
614.421.0838 


OKLAHOMA 
Dodson Gallery 
Oklahoma City 
800.299.6009 


Ziegler Gallery 
Tulso 
918.584.2217 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Carol Schwartz Gallery 
Philadelphia 
215.247.6602 


Maser Galleries 
Pittsburgh 
412.687.0885 


RHODE ISLAND 
Complements 

Art Gallery 
Warwick 
800.841.4067 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Gallery Joparo 
Charleston 
843.577.4777 


TEXAS 
J. Lowak Fine Art 


Austin 
512.345.2067 


Midland Gallery 
Midland 
800.697.8761 


UTAH 

Gallery at Park City 
Park City 
435.655.0092 


VIRGINIA 
Chasen Galleries 
of Virginia 
Richmond 
804.204.1048 


WASHINGTON 
Gallery 10 


Lopez Island 
360.468.4910 
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ABOVE AND ABOVE 
Ricut: Montoya has 
his sketches for met- 
al pieces, such as an 
eight-foot-wide iron 
garden sculpture ona 
swivel base, realized 
at Metal Concepts. 
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continued from page 108 

tiques, have been in business 
in town for almost twenty 
years. “I fell in love with Cold 
Spring, and with one particu- 
lar house,” says Natalia Harty. 
“The old Court House, which 


I eventually bought. I’m an 





old-fashioned antiques deal- 
er, and Juan is a marvelous 
client. He appreciates every- 
thing: One day it’s French, the 
next time he comes in it’s En- 
glish, a month later he wants 
to see something American.” 

Among the Hartys’ trove 





























are antique wrought iroj 
garden furniture, nineteenth 
century paintings, a flore 
Limoges bowl—dated 192 
and, at twelve inches acros; 
one of the larger bowls th 
company produced—and | 
nineteenth-century Etruscar 
style garden ornament wit 
Janus faces. 

“T's a terrific hodgepodge 
says Montoya. “They have 
wonderful Parsons table, 
perfect Hepplewhite setter 
Lots of chandeliers you don 
see anywhere else. And thet 
are frequently model boat 
which I often buy.” 

The Highland Studio, 
printmaking atelier and ga 
lery where Montoya goes fe 
“perfect” photo enlarging, ft 
cently moved up the rivé 

continued on page iI 


Lert: The designer 
looks over a print at 
the Highland Studio. 
“They can enlarge pho- 
tos to life-size, mak- 
ing them like paint- 
ings,” he notes. “It’s a 
great tool for a room.” 
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continued from page 112 
from Cold Spring to Beacon. Its forme 
neighbor in Cold Spring is Metal Con4 


cepts. There, a visitor is greeted by aj 
| hanging sign: a picture in metal of a stagy 
| picking its way through a scattering off 


flowers. It’s a place where form and func} 


tion are addressed with a respect for uti} 
ity and an eye for whimsy and for graceJ 
Owned and operated by the Rog4 
geman family, the shop specializes inj 
metal fabrication. The Roggemans deal 
primarily with artists, designers and ar-} 
chitects but will also do metalwork re 
pairs or copy structures—gates are oftenj 
requested—for private clients. One off 
their recent projects, for sculptor Joj 
Schneider, was the construction of 4 
bronze turtle and a manatee, each more 
than seven feet in length and fitted wi 
an internal waterwheel. For the garden 
of his house in Garrison, Montoya de 
signed a massive iron disk, eight feet in} 
diameter, that was made in the shop. Set 
on a swivel base, it sings when the 
breeze runs through the center hole. 
Montoya, who came to interior design 
after a career as a painter, first in his native 
Colombia and then in New York, and whe 
often cites Fernando Botero as his “dear 
est client,” finds the work he has had doné 
at Metal Concepts to be a revelation. 4 
do a lot of prototypes—lamps and tables) 
especially—in metal. I needed a placé 
where I could count on the quality ang 


could control the patina and the finish 


They’re flexible and accommodating.” 
“Juan is one of the few designers Wé 
see who actually understand mecham 
ics,” says Jan Roggeman. “He knows how 
metal flows, and he can visualize things! 
Looking, it’s clear, is one of the thing} 
Montoya does best. Does he collect things 
himself? “I hate to say it,” he admits 
“but I don’t. I do have a big inventory@ 
furnishings. If I like it, then I have ® 
have it. But then that’s it—I sleep with 
for one night, and then I look to see whit 
should have it, where it should go. I dit 
have a collection of coins as a child, ba 
only enough to fit on a tiny table.” 
Juan Montoya pauses, perhaps pictur 
ing that table. “You know, I’ve been com 
ing here to Cold Spring for fifteen years 


| and really, it hasn’t changed. Its situatiol 


is beautiful. It’s a secluded enclave. Yol 
just have to have your eyes open.” OJ 
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INVERTING TRADITION AN JAPAN | 
A RYUE NISHIZAWA COUNTRY HOUSE THAT LOOKS INWARD 


Text by Carol Lutfy/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


T WAS AN UNUSUAL RE- 

quest for the design of a 

house located in a for- 
est near Karuizawa, a resort 
town about two hours out- 
side Tokyo. Rather than ask- 
ing for a house that took 
advantage of the natural 
bounty of its surroundings, 
the owner commissioned a 





ROBERT MCLEOD 
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BELOw: A country be enclosed for priva 

~ house near Karuizawa, cy. BELow Lert: The | 
Japan, by Ryue Nishi- _ exterior is galvanized, 
zawa was designed to corrugated steel. 





building with few windows) 
on its facades. 
“When the client first apy 
proached me, I figured that 
she’d want a residence thai) 
was open to the elements, be: 
cause that’s what a country) 
house is usually about,” re) 
calls Japanese architect Ryu 
Nishizawa. “But she said she’¢ 
prefer a closed structure tha 
would make her and her hus: 
band feel private and pro: 
tected. My big challenge wa’ 
to give them this feature anc 
yet create a house that wasn’ 

too closed or dark inside.” 
Nishizawa’s solution— 
continued on page 12. | 





Lert: “It feels as if 
the house slowly 
moves and adapts it- 
self to everyday life,” 
says the architect, 
who created an open 
plan modulated by 
three interior gardens. 
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continued from page 118 
timber structure encased in 
galvanized-steel sheeting with 
an open plan and three court- 
yard gardens—suggests tra- 
ditional Japanese architecture 
but is wholly contemporary. 
This is the first solo proj- 
ect by the thirty-four-year- 
old Nishizawa, a partner in 
the high-profile Tokyo firm 
Kazuyo Sejima + Ryue Ni- 
shizawa/SANAA. The house 
sets up an opposition be- 
tween a hard exterior and soft, 
fluid interiors, and it plays 
with darkness and light. “My 
aim was to create a build- 
ing as lightweight as possi- 


Ricut: In the living 
area are paintings by 
the client’s daughter. 
The walls are stained 
wood veneer; the floors 
are birch. “Wood is 
part of Japanese cul- 
ture,” Nishizawa notes. 
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COURTESY OFFICE OF RYUE NISHIZAWA 





Lert: A courtyard gar- 
den provides light and 
ventilation. ABOVE: 
The open plan com- 
bines elements of 
traditional Japanese 
architecture and 
modern influences. 


1 DINING AREA/ 
KITCHEN 

2 COURTYARD 
GARDENS 

3 MASTER BEDROOM 

4 TATAMI ROOM 

5 LIVING AREA 

6 GUEST BEDROOM 















ble: a box gently encased ina 
thin panel.” 

The site—gray and barren 
in the winter but overgrown 
with wildflowers in the sum- 
mer—had belonged to the 
client’s family. The existing 
house on the property was a 
traditional Japanese timber 
structure with a pitched tile 
roof and small rooms. For 
her new house, the client 
continued on page 126 
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Megerian presents 
original works of art, 
each one signed, each 
one a blend of history 
and design that is 
beautifully timeless. 


Along with our selection 
of hand-made decorative 
rugs, we offer a full range 
of Aubussons, Savonneries, 
Bessarabians, tapestries 
and fine antique pieces. 


Discover the classic 
beauty of a Megerian. 
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nearest you. 
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Ricut: The kitchen. As 
the gardens fill in with 
vegetation, “the trans- 
parency of the entire 
space will decrease 
and a more complicat- 
ed privacy configura- 
tion will develop.” 


continued from page 122 
wanted to make a more mod- 
ern statement. She requested 
wall space expansive enough 
to display paintings by her 
daughter, an artist who works 
with large panels. She want- 
ed a master bedroom, a guest 
bedroom, a tatami room and 
living and dining areas. But in 
general, she had a modest pro- 
gram—and a budget to match. 
Nishizawa eventually chose 
corrugated metal for the 
shell of the structure because 
it was light and would pro- 
vide the extreme degree of 
enclosure that the client 
craved. Later he decided to 
paint it black “because I 
wanted the house to merge 
with its surroundings,” he ex- 
plains. At the same time, the 
industrial character and hard 
angles of the shell give the 
house a pronounced defini- 
tion in the landscape. 
Nishizawa used timber as 
the primary building materi- 
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al, in part because he thought 
that it conveyed a lightness 
that would counterbalance 
the overpowering sense of 
enclosure. (The house com- 
bines recycled wood from 
the client’s old family resi- 
dence with new timber.) 
“The surface of the wood 
is hard, but the quality of 


the material is soft. I’d rarely 
worked with timber before, 
so I was very uncertain about 
what the space would feel 
like,” Nishizawa says. “Wood 
is, of course, the most Japa- 
nese of materials, and I now 
see how important it was 
in placing the house within 
that kind of extended context.” 


ROBERT MCLEOD 


Lert: The client re- 
quested a tatami room 
and wanted the house 
sparsely furnished. To 
maximize the light, 
Nishizawa used re- 
flective plastic sheet- 
ing for the ceilings. 



















Structurally, too, the ar- 
chitect sought a system that} 
was lightweight, inexpen- 
sive and efficient. Inside, he 
wanted open spaces unob- 
structed by large pillars o 
beams, and he decided to use 
slender posts for support, set 
in a grid. “The posts carry the 

continued on page 130 


Asove: The house 
is ona wooded site, — 
and Nishizawa paint- — ) 
ed the corrugated 
steel black “so the ar- _ 
chitectural volume 
blends with the colors 
of the forest and soil.” 
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lem are registered trademarks and “S8” is a trademark of AUDI AG. ©2000 Audi of America, Inc 
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| and gives it a more manageable scale.) 
Nishizawa built three courtyard gar-| 
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continued from page 126 

vertical load, while peripheral wall pan-| 

els take the horizontal weight,” he notes.! 
The grid punctuates the open plan| 





dens, or light courts, as he sometimes 
calls them, which filter natural light 
through roofs with wooden louvers) 
and large glass panels. Perforated, cor- 
rugated-steel doors connect the gardens 
to the outside. 

“The main function of these gardens 
is to provide the rooms with light and 
ventilation,” he says, “but they’re al- 
so designed to let the greenery out- 
side come in and spread throughout! 
the house via reflections in the ceilings| 
and on the glass.” 

The gardens have another function as! 
well. Nishizawa positioned them so that} 
they interrupt and modulate the large 
space, lending it movement and fluidity) 
“When the greenery is reflected in the) 
glass, the view into the rooms becomes! 
less transparent,” Nishizawa remarks|| 
“My hope is that this will intensify later 
when the vegetation becomes fuller.” 

That effect is already achieved wher 
the draperies around the courtyard gar 
dens are closed and the open plan i 
transformed into something of a maze) 
“When you separate rooms with walls] 
it’s absolute,” he says. “But with gar-) 
dens it’s more complicated. There’s ¢| 
lot of subtlety.” 

Nishizawa’s main concern regarding 
the interiors was that there be no “jar: 
ring collisions” and that “all of the ele 7 
ments meld together without clashing. | 
The house is sparsely furnished with 
a few Japanese antiques, including : 
tansu chest. The ink paintings made by 
the client’s daughter are the dominan 
decorative motif. 

For the architect, however, it is ulti 
mately the configuration of the interio 
spaces—more than what’s in them— 
that sets the tone. “When the rooms 0 
a house are connected by corridors, 1 
feels like the different elements 0- 
everyday life are organized in a linea | 
fashion,” Ryue Nishizawa explains. “Bu 
I tried to portray everyday life as bein). 
more intimately connected. Real lif 
spreads out and develops in unpre 
dictable and complex ways.” 0 
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COSTIKYAN™ CARPETS, INC. 28-13 14TH STREET, LIC, NY 11102 © LOCAL: 718.726.1090 
TEL: 800.247.RUGS (7847) ¢ FAX: 718.267.1848 * www.costikyan.com * E-MAIL: info@costikyan.com 
Copyright © 2000 Costikyan™ Carpets, Inc. All Right Reserved. 


IMPORTERS OF FINE HANDMADE CARPETS & RUGS SINCE 188 x 
California: Campbell, Van Briggle Floors (408) 371-2003 * Florida: Miami, Carpet Creations (305) 576-5900 Illinois: Chicago, Village Carpets, Inc. (773) 935-85€ 9) 
Evanston, Central Rug & Carpet Co. (847) 475-1190 * Maryland: Hunt Valley, Floors ETC. (410) 484-4123 * Minnesota: Edina, Gabberts Inc. (612) 836-286 4 
New York: Manhattan, Patterson, Flynn & Martin (212) 688-7700 * Texas: Dallas, Emmett Perry & Co. (214) 748-7550 Houston, Emmett Perry & Co. (713)961-466 * 


PUBLICITY RIGHTS TO THE NAME AND LIKENE 
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IMAGINE HAWAII 60 YEARS AGO. Imagine the charm and 
beauty, the innocence and enchantment. Imagine visiting Hawaii 


then, for the first time, and falling under her exotic spell... 


Now, the fantasy is real, the promise fulfilled. There is no need 
to imagine. For the privileged few who call Hualalai on the Big 


Island of Hawaii home, every day brings an opportunity to revi- 
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These treasures of the Islands are yours to explore. 


talize mind, body and spirit at a world- 
renowned spa. There is unforgettable golf at 
the island’s only Jack Nicklaus signature 
course. All around, Hawaii’s golden era is 
evoked through uncompromising services and 
pristine surroundings. In a landscape that 
haunts with its beauty, Hualalai residents 
relive, again and again, the magic of Hualalai 
in an authentic Hawaiian home barely visible 


beneath swaying palms. 


The Four Seasons Resort Hualalai nestles in 
this community. Designed in the spirit of 
Hawaii’s gracious hotels of an earlier era, it 
offers both its guests and Hualalai residents 
the full spectrum of modern amenities and 
Four Seasons’ services. But for those who wish 
to call Hualalai home, small neighborhoods 
are being developed. Preserving the land is a 
priority and only a precious few acres will be 
transformed into homes. 
A limited number of vil- 
las and homesites are 


now available. 


In her brief existence 
along the Kona-Kohala 
Coast’s blue and white 
shores, Hualalai has 
respectfully returned the 
dream of an island para- 
dise to that of a kinder, 
more gracious Hawaii. She has created a way of life that pays 
reverence to Hawaii’s honored traditions, her warm, gentle peo- 
ple and her resounding spirit of aloha. Hualalai is a place of rare 
beauty and power. A place to enjoy with family and friends. A 
place for transformation, from hurried to tranquil, from visitor 


to kama’aina, a child of the land. 


For more information, call (800) 983-3880, ext. 20. 
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Pom Kohala Coast of the Big Island of Hawaii. Create } 


KOHALA WATERFRONT 


DISCOVER KOHALA WATERFRONT on the unparda 


SI 
> =. ~ 
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own private haven on a 1/2-acre oceanfront or hil 
fee simple property. With its dynamic ocean vi 


Kohala Waterfront is just minutes away { 


s,~n4 boating activities, beaches, golf courses an¢ 
LSerirone eae , 8 


Mauna Kea and Mauna Lani Res! 


Waimea, a nearby ranch commu 





boasts fine restaurants, unique sl 
and galleries, one of Hawaii’s 

private schools and a state-of-th 
medical facility. Careful planr 
including a gated entry, undergra 
utilities and protective covenants, § 
ensure long-term luxurious li} 
Kohala Waterfront will make 
dreams come true. Call C and H Properties at 1-800-800-4 


or 1-808-885-6044, or visit the website at kohalawaterfront.ci 





DESTINATION RESORTS HAWAII 


THE SOUTHERN "SUN COAST" OF MAUI is the home of 
Destination Resorts Hawaii’s six luxury condominium properties: 
Wailea Ekolu Village, Wailea Grand Champions Villas, Wailea 
Ekahi Village, Wailea Elua Village, Polo Beach Club and Makena 
Surf. The studio, one-, two- and three-bedroom condominiums are 
distinguished by stylish décor, fully equipped kitchens, air condi- 
tioning and housekeeping and concierge services. Choose from 
beachfront, ocean-view or golf course locations and enjoy your 
private space and your “home away from home” vacation. For 
information, visit www.drhmaui.com or call 1-800-367-5246 or 


1-808-879-1595. 


WAILEA GOLF CLUB 


HOME OF THE PRESTIGIOUS SENIOR SKINS GAME, the 
award-winning Wailea Golf Club boasts three spectacular courses 
created by Robert Trent Jones, Jr. and Arthur Jack Snyder. Each 
course is designed to offer a distinct playing experience, but all 
share stunning vistas of the Pacific Ocean and Maui’s majestic dor- 
mant volcano, Haleakala. The club also has two pro shops, private 
lessons, restaurants, rental clubs and shoes and an exceptional out- 


door training facility. For tee-times, call 1-888-328-MAUI. 
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ISLAND OF LANA‘I 


WILD DEER WANDER through mist-shroud- 





ed forests. Waves tumble on pristine white 
sand. This is the island of Lana‘i, a landscape 
of plenty, a single destination 

embracing both the heady beauty c 
of the tropics and the cool splendor 


ade 
of the mountains. Hawaii 


jHere, you'll find some of the last oceanfront property available 


jfor purchase in Hawai‘i. Our island has remained almost 










untouched, with 80% of the land dedicated to conservation and 
100 miles of road unpaved. Our small community is welcoming 
and at the same time respectful of privacy. Fewer than 3,000 peo- 
ple live on Lana‘i and often the only footprints on the beaches are 


your own. 


Our two main developments offer a dramatic range in land- 
scapes, with oceanfront Manele just nine miles from Koele’s lush 


highlands. In the warm waters of Hulopo‘e Bay, you may spy on 











tropical fish in coral castles. On land, ride horseback across open 
grasslands or trek to the Garden of the Gods, where crimson 
rock needles evoke the heart of the desert. Ride off-road through 
pine-studded gorges and along the coast to hidden beaches. 
Smash tennis balls without mercy. And test your precision on the 


Lana‘i Pine Sporting Clays course. 


Two championship golf courses throw down the gauntlet for 
true aficionados. Starting in the mountains, the Experience at 
Koele winds towards a staggering 250-foot drop to a ravine 
blanketed with trees. The Challenge at Manele saturates the 
senses with 180-degree ocean panoramas, and dares you, at its 
devilish signature hole, 
to send the ball across 
200 yards of waves 


roaring below. 


Two peerless luxury 
resorts pamper you with 
award-winning gourmet 
cuisine and sublime spa 
treatments. At an eleva- 
tion of 1,600 feet stands 
the Lodge at Koele, 
a genteel 
bordered by 
Cook Island pines. You 


upcountry 


manor 


have come to another Hawai‘i, where what sounds like the ocean 
is actually the wind moving through the trees. Down by the sea, 
crowning the red lava cliffs, the Manele Bay Hotel embraces 
both the languor of the tropics and the refinement of Asia and 
the Mediterranean. A few steps away lies the long arc of 


Hulopo‘e Bay, named America’s most beautiful beach. 


But what may truly astound you about Lana‘i is how close it is 
to the ordinary world; a mere twenty-five minutes by air from 
Honolulu. Even with more than 100 flights landing here every 
week, Lana‘i has remained a secret, which means you can have 


the island all to yourself. 


For information on real estate or resort reservations, call 


1-800-S50-LANAI or visit www.lanai-resorts.com 


























Heirloom quality handcrafted Hawaiian koa wood furniture. 


1815 Kahai Street Toll Free: 1-800-845-009: 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96819 www.MartinandMacArthur.con 
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Whether you’re staying for a week HUALALAI WAILEA GOLF CLUB 
or a lifetime, Hawaii is a place like AT HISTORIC KA‘'UPULEHU 1-888-328-MAUI 
no other. With breathtaking natural 1-800-983-3880 www.waileagolf.com 
beauty—majestic mountains and www.hualalairesort.com 
towering cliffs, lush vegetation and ISLAND OF LANA‘ 
endless white sand beaches—the KOHALA WATERFRONT 1-800-50-LANAIT 
islands are among the most C and H Properties www.lanai-resorts.com 
dreamed-about spots on earth. 1-800-800-9597 or 1-808-885-6044 

www.kohalawaterfront.com MARTIN & MACARTHUR 
Hawaii is also rich in amenities for 1-800-845-0099 
those who seek the highest level of DESTINATION RESORTS HAWAII www.MartinandMacArthur.com | 
comfort, style and service. To learn 1-800-367-5246 or 1-808-879-1595 


more about the best Luxury Hawaii Pr) oe 
www.drbmaui.com 


has to offer, contact the advertisers 
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gouRTESY DECOXX SECO, 


By Mitchell Owens 


ENETIAN GLASS HAS 
always been a prized 
adornment: coveted 
by maharajas, commissioned 
by cathedrals, purchased as 
aides-mémoires by gondola- 
gliding honeymooners such 
as Eleanor and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. But in- 
creasingly, the finely wrought 
vessels handblown on the 
Venetian isle of Murano, es- 
pecially those dating from 
the 1930s through the 1960s, 
are catching the eye of hip 
young sophisticates as well. 
“For one thing, Venetian 
glass is terribly pretty,” says 
Marina Killery, a New York 


designer who recently outfit- 











continued on page 138 





MURANO GLASS SPARKLES ANEW 
RICH COLORS AND SUBLIME SHAPES WITH CONTEMPORARY APPEAL 
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Lert: Mase, Paolo Veni- 
ni for Venini & Co., 
1952. 14/%"x 5%". Bone 
ash lends opacity to a 
blue vase, which is col- 
ored with metal ox- 
ides. Deco XX Secolo, 
Lugano, Switzerland. 


Ricut: Vase, Alberto 
Toso for Fratelli 
Toso, circa 1948. 10" 
x 7". Tiny flecks of 
gold within the glass 
add shimmer to a 
crackle-glazed vase. 
Icon 20, New York. 


COURTESY ICON 20 
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> Lert: Vases, Flavio 
— Poli for Seguso Vetri 
d’Arte, 1950s. Each, 
8%" x 8%". Inner and 
outer layers give dept 
of color to sommerso 
vases. Deco XX Secol¢ 
Lugano, Switzerland) 
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www.montblanc.com www.montblancrefills.com 


Flagship Boutique with Studio Privé: New York, Madison Avenue at 69th Street - Atlanta - Beverly Hills - Boca Raton - Boston - Charleston - Charlotte - Chicago - Columbus - Costa Mesa - Dallas 
er - Garden City - Honolulu - Las Vegas - Los Angeles - McLean - Mexico City - New York City - Oak Brook - Pittsburgh - San Francisco - San Juan - Seattle - Short Hills - Toronto - RLS OR Uh eae, 
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You expect a piece of antique furutae to be beautiful. 





But you have the right to demand that it be useful, too. 


Except for works of art, there’s nothing at Mill House of Woodbury that exists just to -- 
be beautiful. Everything else has a job to do — a useful role to play in your home and 
your life. The furniture craftsmen of the 18th and 19th centuries were masters at com- 

bining beauty and utility. Come let us show you how they did it. 
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Mill House Antiques ; 


AND GARDENS OF WO ODE 2 
1964 THIRTY-SIX YEARS OF CHOICE 2000 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


Pe, 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 





ART, HISTORY 
AND BEAU TY... 
ALL ROLLED 
INTO ONE. 
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THE RUG SOURCE IN DENVER 
CNR ZA RSS) 


Los Angeles/Orange County /Pasadena/Woodland Hills, CA 
GLABMAN’S FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 
WAL Unt y a) 


Scottsdale, AZ 
Nae daw esmOlt aT VMN UO 
(480) 941-2995 


STACI OUI 
Searle MiGeeme\Mka ay 
(650) 327-5040 
Cll meLLomele hi} 


STUTOM ASML 
PACKARDS WEST 
(505) 986-6089 


Seattle Metro Area /Portland, OR 
Pea e Raeee 
PORTLAND (503) 227-8371 SEATTLE (206) 624-6263 


Toronto, ON/CANADA 


ATLAS RUG CO., LTD. 
COTS he! (/AN Cl! eae 


NOONOO 


J} RUG COMPANY 


A standard of excellence since 1930 


Designs © Noonoo Rug Co., oa 


100 Park Plaza Drive ¢ Secaucus * NJ ¢ 07094, 
Tel. (201) 330-0101 © Fax (201) 330-880 
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BeLow: Nancy Olnick 
and Giorgio Spanu’s 
collection of Murano 
pieces began with 


MURANO GLASS SPARKLES ANEW 


hourglasses made by 
the incalmo technique, 
which joins two dif- 
ferent pieces of glass. 





LUCA VIGNEL,, 


continued from page 134 

ted a bachelor pad on Man- 
hattan’s Upper East Side with 
vintage Venetian lamps, elon- 
gated teardrops of raspberry 
red with a delicate pattern of 
swirling white ribbons, or 
filigrana. The combination 
reminds the English-born 
Killery of seaside rock, a 
British hard candy “that gets 
stuck in your fillings,” the de- 
signer says with a laugh. She 
has no idea who made the 


lamps and doesn’t particular- 
ly care. “What's so appealing 
about the glass to me isn’t 
who made it,” she says. “It’s 
the colors. They’re pure and 
vibrant, like the colors you 
see in silk taffeta.” 
Everywhere you look, it’s a 
Venetian glass heyday. From 
flea markets in London, Paris 
and New York to galleries on 
posh shopping avenues, the 
sale of Murano vases, pitch- 
ers and decanters is on the 
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Far RiGut: Mase, 
Flavio Poli for Segus« 
Vetri d’Arte, 1950s. 
5%" x 3%". A sommer- 
so vase features two 
layers of color. Deco 
XX Secolo, Lugano, 


Switzerland. 
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rise. Donghia is expanding its 
range of glass lamps and vas- 
es made on Murano, and tum- 
blers made by Grand Canal 
aristocrat Countess Marie 
Brandolini d’Adda are the 
drinking glass of choice in 
the United States and abroad. 

continued on page 142 
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SEBRING FAMILY You're looking at automobiles that beg to be driven. The new Cl} 


Sebrings. All are available with 200 horsepower* V6 multi-valve e | 


\ll offer the availability of the remarkable AutoStick® and deliver th 








{ handling that bridges the gap between smart sophistication and CHRYSLER 


performance. The new Chrysler Sebrings are sure to have a monu- 


deffect on driving. Call 1.800.CHRYSLER or visit www.chrysler.com. 
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RiGut: Fazzoletti, 

Fulvio Bianconi and 

Paolo Venini for Veni- 

ni & Co., 1948-1950s. 
Handkerchief bowls 

were introduced by 

Venini in the 1950s. 

Gardner & Barr, Inc., = 
New York. 


continued from page 138 

Last March, at Christie’s in 
London, one of the finest 
collections of Venetian glass 
in the world—ranging from 
a sixteenth-century vessel 
in the shape of a boot to 
eighteenth-century distilling 
flasks—sold for more than 
$1.3 million. And now there 
is dealer Sheldon Barr’s new 
book, Venetian Glass: Con- 
fections in Glass 1855-1914 
(Abrams). The first English- 
language survey of the genre, 
it features an introduction by 
fellow antique-glass dealer 
Marjorie Reed Gordon, who 
last year launched a limited 























MURANO GLASS SPARKLES ANEW 


production of new Venetian 
glass copied from or based 
on centuries-old examples. 
“In a computer age, people 
are finding that there is a va- 
lidity to owning something 
made by hand,” says Gordon. 
“It gives substance to life.” 
Today’s passion, however, 
has as much to do with what 


tens for Aureliano 
Toso, 1950s. 67" x 
3%". Filigrana, or 


were first made on 


Deco XX Secolo, 


Lert: Vase, Dino Mar- 


thread-grained, pieces 
Murano in the 1500s. 


Lugano, Switzerland. 


RiGut: Vase, Gianfran- 
co Purisol for I. V. R. 
Mazzega & Co., circa 
1961. 14%" x 6". Glass 
Past, New York. Far 
RiGut: Vase, Dino Mar- 
tens for Fratelli Toso, 
circa 1960. 12" x 5%". 
Icon 20, New York. 


great Venetian glass is as with 
what it is not. “To some peo- 
ple, Venetian glass will al- 
ways mean chandeliers,” says 
Holly Hotchner, the director 
of the American Craft Muse- 
um in New York, which is 
preparing to disappoint those 
people with a blockbuster fall 
exhibition, “Venetian Glass: 
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20th-Century Italian Glass 
from the Olnick Spanu Col- 
lection.” Not one flower-be-} 
decked chandelier will be in-} 
cluded. Nor will there be any 
grinning pink dolphins, tur-} 
quoise-blue flower baskets or 
any of the other frothy mass- 
produced confections that} 

continued on page 145 
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WE RAISE OuR MuGs TO THE PEOPLE 


WHO Are As PASSIONATE ABOUT WHAT THEY Do As WE ArE ABouT OuR COFFEE. 
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©2000 Millstone Coffee, Inc 
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tinued from page 142 
ave made up the majority of the Vene- 


an glass factories’ output since the late 
ineteenth century, when gilt-glass 
itchers with dragon-shaped handles 
rere all the rage among grand-tour- 
ng Victorians. 
Instead, the show is a survey of what 
Hotchner calls “the nexus of modern 
istry and centuries-old technology” 
at defined, for a few brief but glorious 
ecades, Venetian glass in the middle of 
e twentieth century. Culled from the 
ore than four hundred limited-pro- 
ction pieces collected over the last 
ecade by Nancy Olnick and her hus- 
d, Giorgio Spanu, the exhibition is a 
aean to fifteen Murano manufacturers 
d more than thirty designers who 
orked for them, including Carlo Scar- 
, the Barovier family and Napoleone 
flartinuzzi. Only one name on the ros- 
r will likely be familiar to American 
diences: Massimo Vignelli. Though 
bday justly celebrated as an award-win- 
ing American architect and designer— 
e designed the two-hundred-odd-page 
ibition catalogue as well as the mu- 
pum installation—Vignelli began his 
nreer at the Venini factory in the 1950s. 
The exhibition will run concurrently 
ith a smaller but no less important 

















ing the island of Murano, on pain of 
death, to preserve the secrets behind the 
brilliantly colored, eggshell-thin, exu- 
berantly styled glass. 

While much of this drama is a mix- 
ture of truth and fable, it is clear that by 
the early 1900s the celebrated Venetian 
glass industry was in its aesthetic dol- 
drums, the stagnation a direct result of 
its isolation as well as its popularity. By 
feeding the appetite of a revivalist- 
minded public hungry for fragile and 
complicated goblets and vases copied 
from or based on Renaissance originals, 
Murano’s “artistic impulse was compro- 
mised,” says Dan Klein, a glass expert 
who is the international executive direc- 
tor of Phillips, the auctioneers. The large- 
ly anonymous glassblowers employed 
by Salviati, Artisti Barovier, Fratelli Toso 
and other major Murano manufacturers 
were reduced to churning out riffs on 
Venetian glass history’s greatest hits, 
what Klein dismisses as “fruity things.” 

But when Paolo Venini, an energetic 
Milanese lawyer turned glass entrepre- 
neur, cofounded Vetri Soffiati Muranesi 
Cappellin-Venini in 1921, he and his 
partners opened the hermetic world of 
Murano to foreign ideas and daring ex- 
periments. Though the company was 


‘Traditional techniques were stretched to the 
limit and combined in dazzling new ways. 


now, “Memories of Murano: American 
lass Artists in Venice.” It showcases 
e work of Murano-trained Americans 
ich as James Carpenter, Benjamin 
oore and Mary Ann “Toots” Zynsky. 
ou can’t talk to any glass artist today 
ho isn’t influenced by Italy,” says Hotch- 
r. “It’s an extraordinary story of cross- 
llination: foreign artists, often Amer- 
an, who pushed Venetian techniques 
ell beyond the norm and traditional 
enetian glassblowers and artists who 
und freedom in the experimentation.” 
Americans brought ideas to Murano, 
t so did Finns, Japanese and Swedes. 
ntil the 1930s, however, the story of 
enetian glass was the story of restric- 
€ nationalism. History abounds with 
es of glassblowers barred from leav- 










short-lived, closing in 1925—its part- 
ners went on to launch competing firms 
—its iconoclastic approach to glass pro- 
duction sparked what Klein calls “the 
greatest period in Venetian glassmaking 
since the seventeenth century.” 

Freed from the constraints of history, 
geography and commerce, and working 
in tandem with outside talents—the ar- 
chitects Carlo Scarpa, Tommaso Buzzi 
and Gio Ponti, the sculptor Napoleone 
Martinuzzi, the Swedish ceramics de- 
signer Tyra Lundgren, the graphic art- 
ist Fulvio Bianconi and the Russian- 
American theatrical designer Eugene 
Berman—Venini’s crew of artisans 
turned the industry upside down and 
inside out. Traditional techniques were 

continued on page 146 
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www.americanstandard-us.com 
View the latest product innovations and find new design ideas all 
through easy-to-navigate menu bar selections 


Atmtrican Standard 


www.artclassics.com 
Please visit our website 


: Architectural 
< ~ Classics.com 
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MURANO GLASS SPARKLES ANEW 


continued from page 145 

stretched to the limit and combined in 
dazzlingly new ways. Fussy superfluities 
were pared away, resulting in glass 
whose power was not in its rococo com- 
plications but in its simplicity of form 
and boldness of color. 

Depending on manufacturer, color, 
fineness of design and name of artist, 
prices for Venetian glass can range 
widely, from $30 or so for a sleek but 
mass-produced, anonymous 1960s shell- 
pink vase to thousands of dollars for a 
limited-production vessel that was de- 

signed by a well-known artist for a top- 
notch elass house. A free-form vase of 
iridescent black glass made by Arte Ve- 
traria Muranese and designed by the 
painter Giorgio Ferro, artistic director 
of the factory from 1952 to 1955, can 
cost as little as $1,500, while at Deco XX 
Secolo, a gallery in Lugano, Switzer- 
land, a pair of vases by Flavio Poli for 
the eminent Seguso glass house in the 
1950s costs 9,500 Swiss francs, or about 
$5,600. And at Glass Past, a private gal- 
lery in Manhattan, $2,500 is the price 
tag on a twenty-inch-tall, circa 1950 
version of Scarpa’s iconic Cinese vase 
for Venini. Though its shape is derived 
from the classic ginger jar, its body is 
executed in an eye-popping color that 
illustrates Paolo Venini’s unconven- 
tional midcentury swagger: kelly green. 

“No native-born Venetian could have 
had a vision like Venini’s,” says Olnick. 
“Murano was not open to the rest of the 
world. It was isolated, purposefully. But 
Venini, a Milanese, broke through that 
wall. It was glass as art, not as chandeliers.” 

Olnick’s first piece of Murano glass 
was a stark hourglass called Clessidre, 


two oversize teardrops fashioned of 


transparent cobalt-blue and emerald- 
green glass. Paolo Venini had not only 
produced the piece but designed it as 
well. And Olnick spotted in its graphic 
simplicity a spiritual affinity with the 
postwar American art that she and her 
husband were already amassing. 

Spanu, however, was not impressed. 
“I was very ambivalent about it. It was 
\lurano,” he says, recalling his child- 
hood homes in Italy outfitted with 
mediocre Venetian glass, none of it par- 
ticularly welcome. “My aunt used to 
bring a piece to my mother when she 


‘-house gift or for a wedding. It was cer 










came to visit. We didn’t like it very 
much, put it away and brought it ouj 
only when she dropped by,” he says 
“Murano glass was what you bought as 








tainly nothing artistic.” 

Today, Olnick and Spanu’s sunlit du- 
plex is a temple to the magic of twenti 
eth-century Murano. A wall cabinet in 
the dining room is devoted to the work 
of Yoichi Ohira, a Japanese artist wh 
collaborates with Muranese glassblower 
Livio Serena and finisher Giacomo Bar. 
bini on colorful vessels embedded with 
multitudes of light-refracting glas 
crystals. Six rare metal-stemmed glas 
flowers bloom in the windows of th 
kitchen, each graphic blossom a proto 
type that Anzolo Fuga designed for Au 
reliano Toso in the late 1960s for a 
whimsical series that ultimately was 
never produced. And in the library are 
more than sixty vases, bowls and other 
vessels created by Carlo Scarpa, wh 
reigned as the artistic director of Venini 
for over a decade. 

Scarpa is “the boy of the moment, 
remarks Sara Blumberg, of Glass Past 
“He’s on everybody’s list, because hi 

talents swept the entire realm of de- 

sign, and he combined all of his inter 
ests and pursuits into his glass. Hi 
work is complicated but simple, with 
incredible depth.” 

Spanu agrees. “Just look at this,” h 
says, holding aloft a featherweight Scar 
pa bowl composed of whisper-thin lay- 
ers of glass, one atop the other: white, 
green, black, clear. “It’s like brushstrokes 
of watercolor on air.” 

Like a maestro of an artistic salon, 
Scarpa’s mentor, Venini, was “the great 
instigator,” says Phillips’s Dan Klein. 
“He brought artists and architects to- 
gether, which had a huge influence on 
the direction of Venetian glass in the 
1930s. He gave the industry a shot in the 
arm, an infusion of new blood, which it 
desperately needed.” O 





















































































The exhibitions “Venetian Glass” and 
“Memories of Murano” will be at the 
American Craft Museum, located at 40 
West Fifty-third Street, New York, New 
York 10019, through Fanuary 7. Teles 
phone 212/956- 3535; fax 212/459-0926, 
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ARCHITECTURAL OPEN HOUSE IN LONDON 
VISITING DESIGN MASTERPIECES USUALLY CLOSED TO THE PUBLIC 


= ; ie present —_— 


By Elizabeth Lambert 


T’s THE ONLY WAY TO 

truly experience archi- 

tecture,” says Victoria 
Thornton, projects director 
of London Open House, a 
weekend-long event in which 
more than five hundred 
buildings, usually closed to 
the public, welcome visitors. 
“Books and photographs can’t 
really describe the space and 
the light; you need to be 
there. To see sculpture or 


150 





painting, you can go to a gal- 
lery or a museum. To under- 
stand a building, you need to 
walk through the door. My 
job is to open those doors.” 
For two days every Sep- 
tember, London becomes pos- 
itively chatty. Anyone carry- 
ing the little green Open 
House guidebook is identi- 
fied as an enthusiast; strangers 
with a newfound camarade- 
rie stop on street corners, 
sharing maps and advice— 
“Don’t miss this, go see that.” 


The Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Office, de- 
signed by George Gil- 
bert Scott in 1873, is 
one of over 500 build- 
ings open to the pub- 
lic in London’s Open 
House, held every 
September. Lerr: The 
Grand Staircase. BE- 
Low: Durbar Court. 
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They’re all looking for the 
white banners reading Open 
House. Those who don’t 
know about the event see a 
crowd, ask what’s happening 
and are astounded. “You mean 
I can go in there? Wow.” 

It’s a word you hear often 
over the two days; it’s al- 
so one of the criteria used 
by Thornton in choosing 
buildings to be part of Open 
House. “I go for the ones that 
give me the ‘wow’ factor,” she 
says. “It could be a whisper, it 








could be a shout, but they 
have to give me that oomph. 

Her other criteria are tha | 
entrance be free and that thi 
building be one that is no) 
normally seen by the pub: 
lic—or, if it is seen, tha! 
rooms not normally accessi 
ble be on view. For example 
theaters usually show thi 
dressing rooms and back’ 
stage areas, a museum migh 
show its conservation labora | 
tories, churches might havi. 


| 
continued on page 15. 
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Ricut: The Channel 
4 building, by Richard 
Rogers Partnership, 
was erected in 1994 in 
London’s Westminster 
section and is a new 
addition to the event. 
The structure consists 
of four wings around 

a garden courtyard. 


continued from page 150 
the bell ringers in action. 
Thornton has a particular 
fondness for what she calls 
“buildings that do their job.” 
With its Grand Stair, St. Pan- 
cras Chambers, once a great 
railway hotel, is one of the 
tour’s most popular build- 
ings. “I can just see the dra- 
matic descents and the plumed 
hats,” she says. “Or Richard 
Rogers’s Channel Four tele- 
vision headquarters: All those 
transparent walls mean you 
can see the elevators zipping 
up and down, the frenetic ac- 
tion of the media world. The 
Foreign Office speaks of the 
power of empire, exhibition- 
ism, self-confidence; the Roy- 
al Court Theatre relates to 
its theatrical legend as the 
birthplace of some of the 
twentieth century’s best plays.” 


Thornton began London 
Open House in 1993 as part 
of European Heritage Days, 
in which forty-six countries 
organize tours and events. 
The London weekend has 
grown to have its own excite- 





DERRY MOORE 





\sove: Writer Horace 
Walpole began build- 
ing Strawberry Hill, 
his residence on the 
lhames, in 1748 and 





continued until his 
death in 1797, setting 
a fashion for Gothic 
Revival architecture. 
RicuT: The library. 
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ARCHITECTURAL OPEN HOUSE INSLONDON 


ment, partly because of the 
explosion of interest in ar- 
chitecture and partly because 
of the astounding variety 
of structures. From Roman 
baths to twenty-first-century 
buildings still under con- 
















struction, the time span is 
enormous. As one visito 
said, the weekend is “like 
bungee-jumping through the 
centuries.” 
Highlights include the 
continued on page 154 
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COURTESY LONDON & CONTINENTAL STATIONS & PROPERTY LTD. 


COURTESY GALLAHER GROUP PLC 


ABOVE: St. Pancras 
Chambers, formerly 
the Midland Grand 
Hotel, was designed 
by George Gilbert 
Scott and built by the 
Midland Railway Com- 
pany in 1876. ABOVE 
Ricut: The ceiling 
over the Grand Stair. 
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continued from page 152 

fourteenth-century Westmin- 
ster Hall, which still retains 
part of the original eleventh- 
century building, the largest 
Norman hall in England. 
It boasts the earliest large 
hammer-beam roof in En- 
gland and was the site of 


COURTESY LONDON & CONTINENTAL STATIONS & PROPERTY LTD. 





the abdication of Edward II 
in 1327 as well as the trial 
of Charles I before he was 
beheaded. Also accessible 
to visitors are the remains 
of Whitehall Palace, which 
Henry VIII remodeled and 
expanded when he made it a 
royal residence. One can see 













Franklin lived, Victorian-mon-}) 
uments to industrial might} 
and the offices of twentieth-f} 
century superstar architects} 
such as Norman Foster and) 

Richard Rogers. 
There are palaces built to 
continued on page 156 


Lert: The 1932 Art 
Déco Hoover Build- 7 
ing, by Wallis, Gilbert 
and Partners. The 
site was nearacanal 
and a railway to facili- § 
tate the distribution 
of Hoover vacuum 
cleaners throughout 


the United Kingdom. | 4 | 
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continued from page 154 

impress, and there are de- 
cidedly humble structures, 
such as the pumping station 
fondly known as “the Cathe- 
dral of Sewage,” a triumph of 
nineteenth-century cast-iron 
filigree. There is the discreet 
charm of Horace Walpole’s 
eighteenth-century Straw- 
berry Hill, which set off a 
trend for Gothic Revival, as 
well as the rowdy reds and 
golds of the Hackney Em- 
pire, a music hall as eclectic 
in its design as it was mod- 
ern in its amenities (it was 
one of the first buildings 
in Hackney to have central 
heating, electric lighting and 
a projection box for short 
films). There are dance halls 
and cinemas, churches and 
temples, private houses and 
public sports centers. 


BELOow: Foster and 
Partners’ own archi- 
tecture studio build- 
ing was completed in 
1990. BELow RIGHT: 
The work area is “an 
open, democratic 
space,” says Norman 
Foster. “Everyone has 
a view of the Thames.” 
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There are buildings that 


house British institutions 


such as the BBC, the Bank of 
England and the law courts; 
one can see firsthand the 
work of the full roll call of 
British architects, designers 
and engineers—Inigo Jones, 
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Sir Christopher Wren, Wil- 
liam Kent, Robert Adam, 
Sir John Soane, John Nash, 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel, 
William Morris and Sir Ed- 
win Lutyens. 

Families make a day of it. 
Corridors of power relax a 
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Lert: The Hackney 
Empire, from 1901, 

is a music hall and va- 
riety palace. Designed 
by Frank Matcham, 
who built over 150 
theaters in Great Brit- 
ain between 1879 and 
1912, it is currently 
being restored. 


bit, and everyone can sit on 
the grand staircases to get 
a better view of the ceilings 
(though attendants often keep 
watch to stop children from 
sliding down the banisters). 

One eighty-year-old wom- 
an saw eight buildings in one 
day. Did she enjoy herself: 
“T’m a little tired, dear, bu 
I’ve had a lovely day,” she said 
The unofficial record was 
set by a young man with a 
fast motorbike who managed 
twenty buildings in one day. 

Planning is essential: Get 
a guidebook at one of Lon- 
don’s libraries or by mail 
There is also a Web site. Afi- 
cionados plan their time like 
a military operation, becausé 
visiting hours vary. 

Many tune in to Maxwel 
Hutchinson, journalist anc 
continued on page 168 
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continued from page 156 
broadcaster, on the BBC’s 
radio station London Live. 
He bicycles around town on 
Open House weekend, deliv- 
ering short, breathless but 
wildly enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of a different building 
every fifteen minutes. “Some- 
times I don’t get to the next 
location in time and have 
to broadcast while I’m ped- 
aling,” he says. “That makes 
me a bit of a traffic hazard, 
but at least I can catch the 
excitement of the day. The 
atmosphere is remarkable. 
People suddenly realize that 
they’re surrounded by amaz- 
ing buildings; it enriches 
every day of their lives to 
have an interest in architec- 
ture. Those two days make 
everyone feel good about liv- 
ing in London.” 

For historic sites, there are 
volunteers to answer ques- 
tions; for contemporary build- 
ings, the architects them- 
selves are often on hand. All 
have a brief printed descrip- 
tion to give out. 

In return, visitors give 
something back to the hi 
tecture. They remind ‘hoss 
who use the buildings every 
day what a privilege it is to 
be there. Local residents and 
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scholars from afar can of- 
ten help fill in the history of 
the buildings with their own 
memories and knowledge. A 
erandmother remembered at- 
tending classes in the prison 
cells of Newham Town Hall 
after the local school had 
been bombed during the war. 
‘The curator of the Victoria 
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Lerr: A 1732 Geor- 
gian terrace house is 
the only surviving | 
home of Benjamin 
Franklin. He lived 
there for most of the 
period between 1757 
and 1775, and it was 
the first de facto 
American embassy. 


Memorial in Calcutta point-| 
ed out that the ceilings of} 
balconies in the Durbar Court 
at the Foreign and Common- | 
wealth Office were derived} 
from the shape of Indian} 
dowry boxes. 
Architects open their of-| 
fices and enjoy every min-| 
ute. Richard Rogers—who! 
also designed the Millen-| 
nium Dome and Lloyd’s of} 
London and codesigned the} 
Pompidou Center in Paris—| 
espouses the philosophy that 
continued on page 170 
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continued from page 168 

buildings should be understandable and 
accessible. “That’s exactly what Open 
House can do,” he says. “Visitors see 
models and play around with quizzes on 
computers in the foyer before their con- 
ducted tour of the office. It’s our chance 
to explain how the buildings developed, 
what we tried to do. From directors to 


junior architects, we’ve never been 
short of volunteers to lead the tours. 
Everyone has a good time.” 

Norman Foster—whose buildings in- 
clude Stansted Airport, the new Great 
Court at the British Museum, the 
Reichstag redesign in Berlin and the 
Millennium Bridge in London—also 
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opens his office, a vast, double-height| 
space that he designed with long work- | 
ing desks arranged so everyone has a} 
good view of the Thames and the Al-} 
bert Bridge. Everybody, from partners) 
to secretaries, works side by side and has) 
the same amount of space. “There’s no 
typing pool, no closed offices, no secret 
meetings,” he says. “It’s a space that en-| 
courages creativity from everyone, in-| 
cluding clients and contractors. Visitors | 
see the office and understand more: 
about our ideas for architecture. That’s| 
good for everybody. The British public’s! 
interest in and understanding of archi-, 
tecture has grown considerably in re-/ 


“The atmosphere is 
remarkable,” says 
Maxwell Hutchinson. | 
“People suddenly realize. 
that they’re surrounded | 
by amazing buildings.” | 


cent years, partly as a result of these an 
nual Open House weekends.” 

Architect Eva Jiricna is a trustee of 
Open House, and she too welcomes this 
new awareness. “It’s in architects’ own 
interests for everyone to know more 
about architecture. People make wrong 
judgments if they don’t understand a 
building,” she says. “There are always) 
dozens that I want to see and new ones! 
every year. It makes a great day out.” 

Art critic Marina Vaizey, also a/ 
trustee, particularly loves “the buildings 
that are not just the safe choices in cen-/ 
tral London,” she notes. “There are sa’ 
many great structures that have never! 
been given any official seal of approval’ 
but are just as important. Open House} 
reminds us about them.” 

Finally, be sure to wear comfortable 
shoes. There is too much, much toc’ 
much, to see in one weekend. And after’ 
your visit, think about what you want te 
see the following year. 0 
Next year’s London Open House is scheduleé 
for September 22 and 23. For information, 
visit www.londonopenhouse.org or, from thi 
U.K., telephone 44-9001-600-061. 
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THE ASPEN MOUNTAIN CLUB 





DAVID EASTON BRINGS CASUAL LUXURY TO THE COLORADO ROCKIES 


Text by Dena Kaye/Photography by David O. Marlow 


E WANTED A EURO- 

pean-style club to 

enhance the ski- 
ing experience,” says Paula 
Crown, of the Crown family, 
the Aspen Skiing Company’s 
major shareholder. “We’re 
all victims of velocity—with 
e-mail and cell phones—so a 
place where people could un- 
wind among friends with a 
great lunch, a book or a game 
of backgammon seemed ide- 
al.” Welcome to the Aspen 
Mountain Club, which opened 
in February. Perched atop As- 
pen Mountain at 11,212 feet, 
it’s almost high enough to 
touch the sky. 

“Upstairs,” as some people 
refer to the club, is a fifteen- 
minute gondola ride from 
downtown Aspen. The club 
is a short walk from the gon- 
dola station, through a flurry 





Asove: Timbers frame 
the Sundeck. RIGHT: 


The living room. Lee 
Jofa paisley. Christo- 
pher Norman chair- 
back check. Chair fab- 
ric, Brunschwig & Fils. 
Kravet drapery fabric. 


of skiers poised for the pistes 
and a phalanx of skis propped 
outside the Sundeck, a new 
building by architect Larry 
Yaw, of the firm Cottle Gray- 
beal Yaw. The club actually 
occupies one wing of the 
Sundeck, which also houses a 


public restaurant. The entire 
building replaced the origi- 
nal warming hut designed in 
the forties by Fritz Benedict, 
Aspen’s architectural found- 
ing father, and Herbert Bay- 
er, of Bauhaus fame. 

continued on page 176 


“Sophisticated provin- | 
cial is how I'd describe || 
my interiors for the As-\, 
pen Mountain Club,” 
says David Easton. 
Asove: Architect Lar-| 
ry Yaw, of the firm 
Cottle Graybeal Yaw, 
designed the building. 
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continued from page 172 
With wood siding, a pat- 
inated-copper roof and a base 
of native stone, Yaw’s struc- 
ture echoes its remote sum- 
mit location, European moun- 
tain shelters and Aspen’s 
illustrious mining heritage. 
(At one time Aspen was the 
largest producer of silver 
in North America.) A notable 
twenty-first-century aspect 
of the Sundeck is that it 
is one of only ten buildings 
in the country to receive 
environmental certification 
through the U.S. Green Build- 
ing Council’s LEED program, 
earning stars for, among other 
features, its use of low-toxic- 
ity paints and glues to protect 
indoor air quality. “We want- 
ed to be in the forefront on 
issues relating to the envi- 
ronment,” says Crown. 
Discreetly placed at the far 
continued on page 178 


DESIGN NOTEBOOK 
THE ASPEN MOUNTAIN CLUB 


Axsove: “The dining 
room is the club’s ex- 
clamation point,” notes 
Easton. Vase, Country 
Floors. Old World 
Weavers banquette 
fabric. Renaissance 
carpets throughout. 


Lert: “The club is 
meant to be a com- 
fortable place where 
guests feel they’re at 
home,” says Easton. 
The terrace faces 
southwest, toward the 
Elk Mountain range. 
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continued from page 176 

end of the Sundeck’s porch is 
the door to the Aspen Moun- 
tain Club. Step through it, and 
the rawhide West ends. The 
small entrance hall instantly 
sets the scene with textured 
plaster walls painted a soft 
salmon, printed linen drap- 
eries and an antique pearwood 
commode. “I wanted to blend 
European and American ele- 
ments that were suitable for a 
contemporary Colorado ski 
resort, without being too 
‘alpine,’” says David Easton, 
who designed the interiors. 
“The overall effect should 
give people a sense of being 
away but, at the same time, 


BeLow: “The cavelike 
wine room can be used 
for private dining.” 
The photographs are 
by Andy Katz. Lee 
Jofa tapestry pillows. 
Settee fabric, Old 
World Weavers. 








THE ASPEN MOUNTAIN CLUB 


the feeling of being at home.” 

The premise of the club was 
also to create an athletic venue 
by offering lots of sports and 
outdoor activities. There is 
reciprocal membership with 
the Eagle’s Club in Gstaad, the 
Corviglia Club in St. Moritz 
and the Game Creek Club in 
Vail. The biggest events cen- 
ter around skiing, with races 
for all ages and abilities. In 
summer the club organizes 
hikes, barbecues and off- 
mountain activities such as 
golf and tennis tournaments. 
It is also available to the com- 
munity for nonprofit fund- 
raisers or a moonlit shebang 
for one hundred. In the “Re- 
public of Aspen,” where the 
idea of private clubs still rais- 
es hackles in some circles, ac- 
cessibility is a plus. 

The day-to-day business of 
the club, however, from first 
lift up to last lift down, is the 
utmost tender care and feed- 





ing of the 275-plus members. 
Some perks currently offered 
are two lifetime ski passes and 
a locker, featuring individual 
ski boot warmers, at the base 
of Aspen Mountain. Unfailing 


service being the modus ope- 


SR a 


Lert: “Although the 
bar is off the living 
room, it has a different | 
attitude. Here, guests 
can warm themselves | 
by the fire while tak- 
ing in the views. The 
views are everything.” } 


BELow: “The dorm- 
ers and rooflines echo 
turn-of-the-twenti- 
eth-century silver 
mining structures,” 
says Yaw. A copper 
roof crowns the heavy} 
timbered gable. 


randi, it’s no accident that the 
first person one sees at the 
club is the concierge. No re-} 
quest is beyond the pale 
massages, baby-sitters or air 
line or dinner reservations. 
continued on page 180) 
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ASPEN MOUNTAIN CLUB 


continued from page 178 

The club’s dining room, living room, 
small bar and dining deck all have daz- 
zling mountain panoramas and/or views 
of skiers coming off the lift. Opposite 
the concierge—just before the tiny 
room with the fax and the computer for 
e-mail and stock quotes—the mudroom 
awaits. Cubbyholes contain the Aspen 
Mountain Club wool scuffs, made by 
Sorel (green for “ladies,” blue for “gen- 
tlemen”). “I love the slippers because 
I can take off my boots and give my feet 
a rest,” says founding member Evelyn 
Lauder, who cross-country skis with 
her husband, Leonard, on Richmond 
Ridge. “The slippers make everybody 
feel at home.” 

David Easton’s mission entailed more 
than just creating a homey nest out of 
7,000 square feet. It is, after all, a club. 
“Guests move in and out of a club; you 
can challenge them with some boldness 
because they don’t have to live with it 
twenty-four hours a day,” says the de- 
signer. “You’re also solving problems 
for one hundred people as opposed to, 
say, two to six in a house, and that means 
finding what’s functional and comfort- 
able for large numbers.” 

He also needed to translate the general 
goal of “European style” into something 
tangible. “I looked for traditional pieces 
that I could edit to relate to a modern 
Aspen lodge,” says Easton, who brought 
in pottery from Italy and fabrics from 
Salzburg. “To me, a ski lodge is a 
provincial wood building, and provincial 
means country elegance.” “It has the 
feeling of a Swiss refuge,” observes Eric 
Calderon, vice president and general 
manager of The Little Nell, which op- 
erates the club. “It’s a place where you 
seek shelter from the elements that’s 
comfortable and welcoming but not too 
plush and sumptuous.” As Easton, who 
admits he doesn’t ski or do any exercise, 
succinctly puts it: “Nothing too ritzy.” 

The living room is a warm and invit- 
ing space with sofas upholstered in tex- 
tured linens, wood chairs with cushions, 
shelves filled with books and board 
games, and several phones. (There is 
even a private phone room with a steel 
door.) The focal point of the room is 
a floor-to-ceiling stone fireplace. “T 

continued on page 184 
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Colby College Allison Shook Amherst College Margaret Shoyinka Westminster College (Penn.) Laurenne Siklossy Washinton University (St. Louis) Adina Silberstein American University John Sinkhorn Spalding College Allison Slade 
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Daniel Storm Elmira College Robert Stromberg Duke University Brian Stroud American University Jeffrey Sudmyer Colgate University Catherine Sullivan Mary Washington College Gia Super Lawrence University Susan Suzuki Colorado 
State U, Karl Swinehart Univ. of Wisconsin-Madison Stephanie Symes University of Virginia Rachel Szarzynski University of Texas-Austin Tamara Tai Harvard University Allison Taite Spelman College Steve Taylor Duke University Ashley 
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syracuse University Mindy Weber Stephens College Lori Webster Univ. of Michigan-Ann Arbor Julie Weingrad Indiana Univ.-Bloomington Margaret Weir Agnes Scott College Jessika Welcome Trinity College (Conn,) Hannah Wells University 
of Chicago Maura Whalen Hartwick College Anna Whitley U. of North Carolina-Chapel Hill Brian Whitley U. of North Carolina-Chapel Hill Jennifer Whitney Miami University (Ohio) Maureen Wickerham Syracuse University re 
Wiebe Pepperdine University Jason Williams Boston College Orpheus Williams Cornel) University Madeline Williams Univ. of Colorado-Boulder Mikelle Willis California State U.-Long Beach Kyle Wilson Hendrix College Veronica Wi ‘ 


Syracuse University J. Brett Wilson University of Oregon Ryan Wise Creighton University Tehan Wittemyer Columbia University Richard Wong State U. of N.Y.-Binghamton Jeni Wright George Washington U. Deshawn Wright James Madison 
University Wynne Wu Oberlin College Eileen Yevich Fairfield University Julie Yu Brown University Sarvenaz Zelkha Long Island Univ.-Southampton Sehba Zhumkhawala U. of California-Berkeley 
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Introducing our 
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cast stone mantels 
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DESIGN NOTEBOOK 


ASPEN MOUNTAIN CLUB 


continued from page 180 

might go to the club every day, but I 
dorrt always eat lunch,” says Jill St. John, 
charter member with her husband, ac- 


. tor Robert Wagner. “Sometimes on a 


cold morning I'll warm up for fifteen 
minutes with a cup of hot chocolate by 
the fire and read the papers.” 

“The living room has a sense of phys- 
ical and visual comfort that puts people 
at ease,” says Easton, who opted for ivo 
walls and persimmon draperies. “The 
furniture is arranged in a way that isn’t 
stiff, you can move the chairs around as 
you would in your own house.” 

The dining room’s generous windows 
frame the tips of Aspen’s famous sum- 
mits: Maroon Bells, the Highlands an 
Mount Hayden. An adjoining dec 
where you can eat takes you even closer 
to them. “Respecting the vistas was key, 
says Easton, who felt the décor shoul 
complement the architecture and the site 
“In all the rooms, you want to look out.’ 

In the center of the dining room is é 
circle of curved banquettes, above.whick 
is a gunmetal steel chandelier suspendec 
from a sunburst medallion painted by 
Anne Camp Thomas, set into the pine 
board ceiling. “Most of the kick comes 
from textures—the cornhusk-yellow ban: 
quette wool, the crewelwork on the pil- 
lows and draperies, the Portuguese 
needlepoint carpet, the different wood: 
—rather than a strong decorative color, 
says Easton. “I felt the envelope had te 
be neutral to suit the room’s many uses.’ 

Just off the living room is a small bay 
with a stone fireplace and a large bam: 
quette under the window. One can sit a 
the bar or on Isle of Orkney-style chair: 
at a table and order from the bar menu 
For absolute dining privacy, member 
can descend via a spiral staircase to thr 
cave, or wine cellar. The intimate spac 
has an etched-and-stained-concrete floot 
a big stone fireplace, two handmade woot 
tables that easily seat ten and an early 
eighteenth-century steel chandelier. 

The powder room around the cornel 
however, breaks ranks with the club’ 
décor. It’s painted bright red. Why? Jus 
for the hell of it. “Architecture and dee 
oration are emotive things, and some 
times you have to stop thinking and jus 
go for it,” says David Easton. “I thin 
you have to say that about life.” 0 
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ith a Wood-Mode design professional helping you plan your new kitchen and 
remodeling job goes smoothly, it could almost seem that effortless. And you'll end 


ais hen you've always wanted. For a free brochure and the VW d ila 
you, call 1-800-635-7500 or visit us at www.wood-mode.com. Od: 


FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY 


All Wood-Mode Cabinetry comes with a Lifetime Limited Warranty. ©2000 Wood-Mode, Inc. \ 








RESTAURATION FOCUS AT THE LOUVRE 


REUNITING THE OBJETS D’ART COLLECTED BY FRANCE’S LAST KINGS 


Text by Roland Flamini/ Photography by Vincent Thibert 


AMILIES COLLECT OB- 

jects and pass them 

on from one genera- 
tion to the next: Furniture, 
pictures, accessories, start off 
as possessions and become 
heirlooms. The idea came 
from the kings and queens 
of Europe, whose collections 
form the basis of many lead- 
ing museums, notably the 
Louvre in Paris. A lot of 
what is on display in the 
Louvre is linked directly 
or indirectly to France’s 
monarchs. In later years, of 
course, artworks and objects 
were acquired elsewhere, and 
the original sources were 
diluted. But to stock its sev- 
en new Objets d’Art gal- 
leries, which opened in the 
Salle Richelieu last Decem- 
ber, the museum went back 
to an old idea. 

The galleries cover the 
years 1814-48, the period 
between the defeat and fall 
of Napoleon Bonaparte and 
the ascendancy of Napoleon 
III: thirty-four years when 
kings again ruled France. 
What is remarkable is that 
virtually every one of the 
174 items on display—fur- 
niture, paintings, porcelain, 
wall hangings and other ob- 
jects—belonged to one of 
the three monarchs or to one 
of their children. 

Despite the Louvre’s enor- 
mous wealth in practically 
every other area, its collec- 
tion of objets d’art of this 
period was for a long time 
small and generally undistin- 
guished. “It was a gap, a large 
gap,” acknowledges Anne 
Dion- Tenenbaum, curator of 
objets d’art at the museum. 

continued on page 190 
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The Louvre in Paris 
has opened seven 

new Objets d’Art gal- 
leries, devoted to the 
years 1814 to 1848. 
Lert: I. M. Pei’s glass- 
pyramid entrance to 
the museum. 


BELow: A re-creation 
of the bedroom of 
Charles X, the second 
of the three ruling 
kings of this period, 
includes an elaborate 
1824 canopy and a 
Savonnerie carpet. 
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continued from page 186 

“The Louvre really had very 
little in the style Restauration, 
so it became a museum pri- 
ority to increase what was 
there at every opportunity.” 
Between 1986 and the pres- 
ent the Louvre bought or 
was given one hundred and 
ten important objects from 
the period, and the search 
is still on. “The Restaura- 
tion has come into fashion, 
so the very good pieces are 
starting to come on the mar- 
ket,” she adds. 

The Restauration style 
came to a close around the 
1830s, to be followed by the 
French Renaissance Revival 
and the Gothic Revival, both 
of which spilled over into 
the Second Empire. If gal- 
leries 75 through 81 do noth- 
ing else, they show French 
high décor emerging un- 
scathed from the humiliation 
of France’s defeat. The years 
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of political uncertainty were 
also a golden age of decora- 
tive arts, admired and copied 
throughout Europe, with the 
French royals as its discern- 
ing patrons. 

The monumental bed on 
display—Restauration furni- 
ture at its grandest—be- 
longed to Charles X, the 
second king in the restored 
monarchy. It is shown with 
other pieces from the royal 
bedroom suite in the Tui- 
leries palace in Paris. Because 
the kings revived an earlier 
tradition of conducting busi- 
ness from their bedrooms, 
the canopy has the gilt opu- 
lence of a throne. The carved 


Lert: An 1837 Gothic 
Revival screen, which 
is depicted in the 
nearby painting of the 
studio of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s daughter, was 
only recently uncov- 
ered and identified. 





Two 1818 Sévres vas- 
es—gifts from Louis 
XVIII to his brother, 
who later became 
Charles X—reflect 
the popular interest 
of the time in Afri- 
can wildlife. 
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giltwood headboard is deco- 
rated with the royal fleur-de! 
lis and topped by sculptec 
garlands of flowers and fruit 
The canopy is so high tha’ 
the gallery ceiling had to be 
raised to almost twice it 
original height. | 
Charles X ordered the bec 
on his accession in 1824 s« 
he would not have to sleey: 
in the one in which his old 
er brother and predecesso | 
Louis XVIII had died anc 
in which his body had lait 
in state prior to burial. But t 
save money, the new bet 
was made to the exact mea 
surements of the old si 
that the 1817 silk-lined blu | 
velvet draperies, richly em 
broidered with gold threac | 
the fringed border aroun 
the canopy and other fitting 
could be used. 
Also from the bedroor 
at the Tuileries are th) 
continued on page 19 
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continued from page 190 

gold-encrusted silk-and-vel- 
et wall hangings in the 
same specially created shade 
of blue adopted as the royal 
color to replace the imperi- 
al red of Napoleon’s time. 
Clusters of ostrich feathers 
at the canopy’s four corners 
provide a majestic flourish 
to the structure, but, Dion- 













Tenenbaum says, having the 
eathers cleaned is some- 
jhing of a problem, because 
\there’s only one woman in 
Paris who does the work, and 
she’ kept busy with the cos- 
jumes of the famous Crazy 
Horse nightclub.” 

| The array of decorative 
évres vases, ranging from 


arge to outsize, in the new 


| 












RESTAURATION FOCUS AT THE LOUVRE 


galleries is mainly the result 
of Louis X VIII’s interest in 
porcelain. He acquired two 
fine examples with classical 
medallions and gilt-bronze 
swan’s-neck handles when 
he visited the Sevres factory 
early in his reign. Also in 
the museum are a pair of 
massive, five-foot-high vases 
with African wildlife scenes 


painted by Jean-Claude De- 
velly. They were a gift to the 
king’s brother, Charles, who 
later ordered another in the 
same size depicting his own 
triumphal entry into Paris as 
a Roman scene. 

Trade fairs and expositions 
to promote French indus- 
try and craftsmanship were 
gaining popularity during 


this period, and the royals 
were enthusiastic customers. 
At the 1819 Paris Exposition 
one of the royal princesses, 
the duchess de Berry, saw 
and snapped up a spec- 
tacular crystal-and-bronze 
dressing table and chair in 
the Neoclassical style. Con- 
ceived by the designer Ni- 
colas-Henri Jacob, the table 


Lert: Charles X’s 


duchess de Berry, 


dressing table and 
chair at the 1819 
Paris exposition. 





and chair are decorated with 
gilt bronze. The table’s oval 
mirror is suspended between 
two candelabra and flanked 
by statuettes of the deities 
Flora and Zephyrus, the 
goddess of flowers and the 
god of the west wind, re- 
spectively. A music box played 
when the central drawer 
was opened. The lyreback 


daughter-in-law, the 


found the Neoclassi- 
cal crystal-and-bronze 


crystal chair stands on two 
turned legs in front and a 
single rectangular pedestal at 
the back. 

‘Twenty years later Louis 
Philippe, the last reigning 
king of France, gave the 
stamp of approval to the Re- 
naissance Revival trend in 
French décor. An example on 
display, which came from 





ABOVE: A circa 1835 
bronze clock, one of 
the many clocks on 
display throughout 
the new galleries, was 
inspired by a scene in 
John Milton’s epic 
poem Paradise Lost. 


the 1839 exposition, is an 
oak commode with finely 
carved doors and panels and 
marble-and-ebony inlays in- 
spired by the work of six- 
teenth-century Italian cabi- 
netmakers. His son, the duc 
de Nemours, purchased what 
is now one of the prize ob- 
jects in the collection, an 

continued on page 192 
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The finest handcrafted marble mosaic floors and table tops with ¢ {istinguished 
antique textured finish. Custom sizes and designs availat quest 


ANCIENT VENETIAN FLOOR « 
214-741-4555 


Call for the location of o representative ou 
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RESTAURATION FOCUS AT THE LOUVRE 


An image of Louis 
Philippe, the last reign- 
ing king of France, 
adorns the mantel 
clock, which is with 
an 1839 Renaissance 
Revival commode and 
a pedestal clock. 


continued from page 191 
exquisite ceremonial drinking cup made 
by the Parisian silversmith Francois- 
Desiré Froment-Meurice. Dion-Tenen- 
baum points out that Froment-Meurice 
“was often called the new Benvenuto 
Cellini,” and it’s easy to see why. The 
agate piece has a handle of twisting 
vine in gilt silver, adorned with green 
enamel leaves and bunches of tiny 
pear! grapes. Three mythological fig- 
ures lounge at the base; and on the 
inside of the handle is a minute but 
finely finished figure of a lizard about 
to raid a bird’s nest. 

Displayed in another gallery are 
items of Gothic Revival furniture from 
the studio of Louis Philippe’s daughter, 
Princess Marie d’Orleans, who was an 
amateur sculptor. Until recently, the 
vertical Gothic lines of the mahogany 
folding screen made for the princess 
in 1837 were known only from a con- 
temporary painting of her studio, done 
by Prosper Lafaye. The painting has 








been in the Louvre for years, b 
the screen was thought to have beet 
long since lost, perhaps even destroyed} 
In 1998 it was unexpectedly donatec 
to the Louvre by a Paris collector 
and it now stands in the same roon 
as its illustration. 

Then there are the clocks, a dozei) 
of which are scattered through th’ 
galleries, the work of the finest Frencl| 
clockmakers of the nineteenth century] 
They range from the mantel cloc| 
made by Pierre-Philippe Thomire to 
porcelain clock by Sévres and from th} 
enamel-and-silver inkstand and cloc| 
made by Frederic-Jules Rudolphi 1} 
1844 to a Pierre-Francois Feuchér} 
mantel clock surmounted by a bronz 
sculpture of the archangel Gabriel de 
feating Satan in a scene from Joh 
Milton’s epic poem Paradise Lost. It 
a point of pride at the Louvre tha} 
all the clocks show the correct timé 
There’s a staffer whose main job ist 
keep them wound. 0 
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our beautiful Cayman Islands. Here, 
your children can run along miles of 
sandy white beaches, play in our 


turquoise waters or simply spend a 
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Landscaped gardens mirror the Cayman Islands natural architecture 


Many Cayman Islands gardens are still designed in the same style as they were in the early 17th century, when the 
islands were first inhabited. Like the well-groomed lawns of the mainland, Cayman residents meticulously arrange 
the sand in their front yards. Gravel pathways leading up to the houses are carefully lined with shells. The gardens 


boast colorful flowers and large fruit trees that provide much-needed shade from the Caribbean sun. 
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This house, with its large porch, gingerbread fretwork and raked sand garden, is a A vanilla tree keeps the courtyard of this bungalow shady and cool. Bungalows’ low, 


typical mid-19th century Cayman Timber House. wide roofs and asymmetrical connecting spaces, inspired by American homes, are 


among the most popular styles of houses being built in the Cayman Islands today. 








Flowers are constantly in 
bloom in the Cayman Islands’ 


tropical climate. 





Marion Bodden, who was born in 1922 in George Town, Cayman Islands, described 


The gingerbread fretwork and bright colors the friendly competition between neighbors: “Each one wanted their yard to look 

on this gazebo echo the architecture of traditional | the prettiest, with the white sand and the pink conch shells. We would have gravel 
i L | . . 

Timbe: ises in the Cayman Islands. in a path from the door to the road to walk on, with the conch shells to keep the 


gravel in, to keep it from spreading, then on both sides was the smooth white sand. 
It looked beautiful.” 
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For more information, call your travel agent or 1-800-346-3313 or visit our websites at www.caymanislands.ky and www.divecayman.ky ; 
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SEE OUR COMPLETE COLLECTION ON THE NEW VERSION OF OUR WEBSITE AT: 
www.medallionrug.com 


323 UNiversity Ave., PALO Ato, CA 94301 ¢ PHONE: 650-329-9020 / 1-800-300-7847 © FACSIMILE:: 650-329-9776 
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The choices are endless but the goal remains the same; create an environment 
that reflects your own unique style and vision of what your home should be. 
For nearly 100 years, Glabman has helped discerning homeowners achieve the 
look, the feel...the home of their dreams. 

Welcome to the Glabman Total Experience 

Your experience begins with a complimentary consultation with one of 
our 43 professional interior designers. First, we listen, We question. Then we 
challenge and encourage you in your choices. 

You'll select from the finest wood and upholstered furniture, handmade 
area rugs and exquisite accessories. Together, you and your designer will ensure 
your selections achieve the look you desire. 

Once you approve, each piece is created especially for you and then placed, 
leveled and polished in your home by white-gloved professionals exactly as 
you imagined. 

Now pout house has truly become your home. 

From traditional to contemporary, formal to casual, Glabman offers the 
most extensive collection of fine home furnishings in the western United States 
including Kindel, Karges, John Widdicomb, E.J. Victor, Morris James, 

Guy Chaddock, Hancock & Moore and Baker Furniture. 


Oe lan 


Furniture and Interior Design 
www.glabman.com « 800.446.6599 
Los Angeles « Woodland Hills» Pasadena + Costa Mesa 
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Friday, Narang 17, Newport Center Fashion Island, Newport Beach, CA (949) 759-0134 
Saea ia November 18, Universal CityWalk, Universal City, CA (818) 508-7867 
acy SBT Sly 8, 366 Geary Street, San Francisco, CA (415) 956-0345 
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~ INTERNATIONAL 
FURNISHINGS 
TELCO SU Cer Lirte| 
831-659-1360 805-568-0803 


Montecito West Hollywood fa fe 
805-565-2999 Rae iet ee tiy Cs 1136 Morena Bivp, SAN Dieco, CA 92110 » 619-275-1182 
702 CENTER Drive, SAN Marcos, CA 92069 


Rochat, ‘London, RIGHT: 1/4 chiming 9-tube i. Rare Astronomical Tiffany @ Company, 
| 1/4 Striking Tall by Maple & Co, London : ~ S Regulator, 16” dial, Honduras Mahogany, S QO LVAN G 
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One of he Hae 
Selections of Quality 
Antique Clocks in 


the Country 


486 FIRST STREET 
SOLVANG, CA 
805-688-6222 

Visit our new showroom 


in Santa Barbara, 
in the historic El Paseo 


312 STATE STRERE 
805-962-0660 
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BEVERLY HIELS @ (310) 273-4741. e 
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CJ VANDER | English Onslow, Hester Bateman & Coburg 
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Our two 
decades of experience allows us to customize our specialty 
line of Okell’s Original” products to your needs. 

the most complete selection 
of Fireplaces, Mantles, Wood Stoves, Custom Screens, Glass 
Doors, Accessories, and Antiques to complete any room. 
or visit our 


showroom today. 


Os Ne 
San Sareea 


On Potrero Hill * 1300 17th Street, San Francisco, CA * Tel 415.626.1110 
Fax 415.626.5512 * Showroom Hours: Mon-Fri 9-5 * Sat 10-3 


www.okells.com * Courtesy to The Trade 
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All Dining Tables and Chairs on Sale in October! 


\id Early 2 Oth Century y 
Frenc | AMertan A ntique Dining 


Hormal to Casual Seating tor 2 to 12 


iN and upholstered chairs Various Woods and Finishe 
ior, . ‘ x Wood ang upnoistered Chairs rVanlous: Vee yan PUTS 
) 532 Finst Avenue SOUTH i... 2064931 ; : , 


| Warn Cr EEK 
ey. Disco Buy. « 


Dozens of choices Full reat Restoration Facit 


60) 6. Third’Ave. San Mateo * www.mhantiques.com * Sale thru October 3! 
») Open Daily.» Worldwide Shipping » Courtesy to The Trade 
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ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE RUGS 
981 Third Avenue New York, NY 10022 212.644.6600 www.dariusrugs.com 





a: more than a generation, Arté de Mexico has been 

dedicated to searching throughout the world for the most 
highly skilled artisans. Their abilities have been utilized to 
create a unique collection of home furnishings. 
Compilations of ne’ »ments arrive daily from over fifteen 
different countries ng a diverse selection of lighting, 
furniture, accessori« rc and unusual antiquities. 

Arté de Mexico produc found in two locations: 
Arté International Fur: i Urvine is freeway-close 
to all of Southern Los An e and 
San Diego counties. 
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5356 Riverton Ave, North Hollywood, CA 91601 
Telephone: 818.769. 5090 * Fax: 818.769.9425 
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In the San Fernando Valley, the Arté de Mexico Multiplex » 
Showroom covers more than 250,000 square feet. Both of 
our locations offer an unparalleled eclectic mix that must db 
seen to be believed. 

We stand proudly behind decades of quality, for it’s your 
satisfaction that makes our job complete. Let your imagina 
tion be your guide when you come and explore a visual 
extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, created with an 
uncompromising attention to detail. 

Open seven days a week for your convenien 
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Telephone: 949.660.1200 * Fax:949. 863. 048 


1812 & Co. PRESENTS 
The First 


Las Vegas International 
Antique Fair 


To be held at the 


Sands Expo at the Venetian Hotel 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


December 8th, 9th & 10th, 2000 


Benefit Preview Showing for the Trade and Invited Guests 
in support of The Nevada Museums, Library and Arts Foundation 


(an institutionally related foundation incorporated in support of the Stated of Nevada, Department of Museums, Llbrary & Arts) 


December 7th, 2000 


TWO HUNDRED EXHIBITORS 


OFFERING FINE EXAMPLES OF ANCIENT THROUGH 19TH C. ANTIQUES AND 
EARLY 20TH C. ANTIQUES & COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 


English & European Furniture & Decorative Arts; Fine Art; Silver; Jewelry; 
Porcelain; Glass; Arts & Crafts; Pottery; Americana; Lamps; Textiles 
and for the first time in the United States... 


EXHIBITORS FROM JAPANTIQUE - TOKYO’S FINEST ANTIQUE EVENT 


Public Show Hours: Benefit Preview: Official Fair Hotel: 
Friday & Saturday: 1 PM to 10 PM Thursday, December 7th Venetian Hotel 
Sunday: 1 PM to 6 PM 5 PM to 10 PM Contact Group Reservations 
General Admission Donation $50 877.283.6423 
(Single Day) $9.00 Advance Purchase $40 Mention Fair for 
Run of the Show Ticket: $15.00 (Prior to Dec. 1st) Group Rates 


The Sands Expo at the Venetian Hotel is located 
at the Strip at Spring Mountain/Sands Avenue 


For information or Advance Ticket Purchase Please Write or Call: 
6621 Drexel Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90048 | 
Tel: 323.852.1812 - Fax: 323.655.5138 - www.1812andco.com 
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‘THe REGENT Sor ... 
For those with discretionary taste, and a passion for furniture that 
played a part in history. 
The Setting: The Officer's Club, Bombay, India 
_ TheTime: 1929 
» The Players: The British Raj 
On this sofa, the regents drank their sundowners, rested after a 
“game of elephant polo, and negotiated new trade terms for the East 
“india Company. Our reproduction is as demanding in quality as the 
Brits were 70 years ago: Hand-carved . 
and hand-doweled ... 100% solid 
lantation teak ... Double-caned. at Ne 
? ONE BEACH ROAD 
In stock and ready for immediate delivery, 
“while supplies last. To the public and the trade. 1.310.887.3920 
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It’s a fact. 


The more you get involved in 
the lives of children, the less 
likely they are to use alcohol, 


tobacco, and illicit drugs. 


Positive, healthy activities help 
kids build skills, self-discipline, 


and confidence. 


Get into the act. 
Call 1.800.729.6686. 


Se habla espanol. 


Your Time. Their Future. 
A Monet or Your Home. Let’s Keep Our Kids Drug Free. 
A Portrait oF You. 

A Work or Art. TDD 1.800.487.4889. 


sweeter melt tim http://www.health.org 
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Sé U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administratior 
— v Center for Substance Abuse Prevention 
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VOTING IN CYBERSPACE? 
THE PROS AND CONS OF CASTING YOUR BALLOT ONLINE 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


F IT ISN’T A TERRIBLE MIX- 

ture, it’s certainly not 

one that bodes well. It 
brings together two areas 
of life famous for exaggera- 
tion, hyperventilated opti- 
mism, fraud, misapplied ide- 
alism, the crudest forms of 
self-advertisement, ridiculous 
self-promotion, greed, inju- 
dicious enthusiasm, flights of 
moral fancy, ham-handed 
misrepresentation and _ bi- 
zarre forms of lunacy un- 
known even to psychiatry, to 
name some of the most sa- 
lient characteristics of more 
than a few denizens of the 
world of politics and the In- 
ternet. Yet the two are com- 
ing together. 

Besides being the year when 
we will elect our forty-third 
president, 2000 is also the year 
that has seen the Internet play 
a visible, if not yet decisive, 
part in the political process. 
This is the year that saw the 
first for-real online voting, in 
the Arizona Democratic pri- 
mary, where almost eighty- 
seven thousand people cast 
ballots. More than half of the 
ballots were done via the In- 
ternet. The total turnout was 
about six times the size of 
the previous, non-Internet 
primary, a number that has 
led some people to anticipate 
a great revival in voting once 
electronic suffrage is avail- 
able everywhere. 

Election.com, the compa- 
ny that conducted the Ari- 
zona vote, has also conducted 
elections for private organi- 
zations like the Sierra Club, 
the Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployees Credit Union and 
the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


196 


The company claims that it 
can run an election for half 
the cost an organization in- 
curs when it mails out paper 
ballots, so whether or not 
you get to choose your elect- 
ed representatives by tip-tap- 
ping the keyboard, you may 
find yourself taking part in 
other electronic elections. 
Since less than half of those 
who could vote did vote in 
the last presidential election, 
the thought that Internet 
voting might bring the turn- 
out into the range of 80 per- 
cent—something that has 
not happened since 1876— 


JOHN MACDONALD 


has some people thinking 
they see a new, electronic 
birth of democracy. But not 
so fast. Despite the changes 
during the past forty years— 
allowing African Americans 
to vote in the South, lower- 
ing the voting age and help- 
ing to confer suffrage on the 
homeless, the mentally im- 
paired and others once ex- 


cluded from the ballot box— 
voter turnout has been steadi- 
ly dropping over that time. 
At one point it was 
thought that people didn’t 
vote because it was too both- 
ersome to register, but then 
the laws were changed so 
that anyone applying for a 
driver’s license could regis- 
ter at the same time. It made 
no difference. The turnout 
continued to decline, so, al- 
though there was a major 
jump with the first use of on- 
line voting in Arizona, and 
although many believe that 
the Internet has greater 





curative powers than the 
bones of a saint, prudence 
counsels against making hap- 
py predictions. 

Whether or not the Inter- 
net does have magical influ- 
ences on voting, there are a 
lot of people against its use 
in elections. The first, and 
most formidable, are organi- 
zations representing minori- 


ties and poor people. They 
correctly point out that the 
lower the income, the less 
likely a person is to own a 
computer and less likely yet} 
to be hooked up to the Inter- 
net. Hence, given who owns 
computers and who doesn’t, 
Internet voting is more at the 
disposal of those who are fi- 
nancially better off. But since 
even now, the wealthier a 
person is, the more likely 
that person is to vote, the 
chances are that nothing 
much would change if elec- 
tions were put on the Inter- 
net—assuming, of course, 
that those who disdain com- 
puters or can’t afford them 
would be able to vote at their 
polling places as they always 
have. Nevertheless, it’s in- 
conceivable that Internet 
voting will be allowed in’ 
general elections until ev- 
erybody is online or has ac- 
cess to the Internet through’ 
public libraries, etc. Given 
that President Clinton, Vice 
President Gore and much 
of the computer industry; 
have dedicated themselves to: 
putting a PC in every hut and 
hogan, every tepee and tene- 
ment, in the nation, soon all’ 
complaints about equal elec- 
tronic access to the ballot box 
will be moot. 

The other major objection: 
to online voting is that it’s 
too easy for cheaters or hack- 
er-saboteurs to ruin an elec- 
tion. As electronic voting is 
currently set up, every regis- 
tered voter gets a personal 
identification number. I can’t 
think of anything people 
want more than yet another 
PIN. This PIN, moreover, is 
not permanent. The voter 
uses it when he or she logs on 

continued on page 198 
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VOTING IN CYBERSPACE 


continued from page 196 

to cast a ballot, and it cannot be used 
again. At the next election the voter gets 
a new and different PIN. While some of 
the High Nerds, Golden Gurus and 
Supreme Electrotates insist that the sys- 
tem can be made foolproof, others 
maintain it’s vulnerable to ballot-box 
stuffing. A more down-to-earth ques- 
tion, however, is whether online voting 
would be more conducive to illegal ma- 
nipulation than the systems now in use. 
No one can answer that question. 

In reality it’s not so easy to rig a 
major election without raising suspi- 
cion. Political history teaches that on- 
ly close elections can be successfully 
stolen, or, as the old wise ones used 
to say, “You can’t steal against a land- 
slide,” because it will be obvious the 
wrong candidate has been declared the 
winner. When close elections are sto- 
len, it’s extremely difficult to detect the 
foul play. They are still arguing about 
whether or not the Kennedy-Nixon 
election of 1960, the closest in Ameri- 
can history, was stolen. 

At a symposium cosponsored by the 
Brookings Institution, John Chambers, 
the president and CEO of Cisco Sys- 
tems, said, “In the year 2004, the vast 
majority of states will already have In- 
ternet voting. ... Political Webmasters 
and Internet gurus will have as much to 
do with the political process as today’s 
pollsters and media advisers.” 











If it’s only a matter of time before In- 
ternet voting is instituted in federal 
elections, the act of casting a ballot will 
have finished its long transformation 
from being a highly public and social act 
to being a completely solitary, com- 
pletely private one, an act done alone at 
home away from prying eyes or the 
possibility of being buttonholed and 
persuaded to change one’s mind. Prior 
to a hundred and twelve years ago, there 
was no uniform secret ballot in the 
United States. Privacy, as we understand 
it, didn’t exist. Politics and elections 
were public spectacles, often brawling, 
loud and open in ways we moderns, 
with our tenaciously maintained ideas 
of private space, would consider threat- 
ening, disorderly and undemocratic. 

You never know how a new tech- 
nological device will be adopted. It’s 
possible that Internet voting will spur 


a rebirth of politics as a social activity, 
Internet voting could, for example, be 
the.occasion of voting parties, wherein 
a group of people come to one per 
son’s house or a political headquarters, 
hear speeches, carouse a little and ther 
all crowd around the computer an 
one by one vote for their candidates. 
It’s not likely, however, that such vot- 
ing will be used in connection with 
getting down and boogying. The sen- 
timents, groups and forces that domi- 
nate how politics is done—or, more to: 
the point, that influence the feel and 
flavor of politics—have spent the last 
century separating fun and frolic from 
electoral activity. 

The changes and reforms in the po- 
litical process that have occurred over 
the years have made campaigns silent 
and serious affairs and have banished 
the singing, the dancing, the feasting, 
the displays and the marching that we 
once intrinsic to them. Politics, with its 
great barbecues, its fetes, its torchlight 
parades, its volunteer marching bands, 
its fireworks and fun, was once a signifi- 
cant leisure-time entertainment for a 
large part of the nation’s men, women: 
and children. Nothing in the words of 
men like Chambers or in the gener, 
direction politics and the Internet ar 
taking hints at future elections bein 
the mass-participation sport they one 
were. Heroic efforts and relentless ad 
vertising of the Internet may jack up th 
number of those voting, but if effort ex- 
pended is any measure of true interest, 
Internet voting will mean even less th 
it does now, when a citizen must at leas 
stagger around the corner to the fire 
station to cast a ballot. 

For many, many years a declining 
number of people have been volunteer- 
ing to work in campaigns or even go- 
ing to rallies. Where once upon a time 
a hundred and fifty thousand people 
would come to hear a candidate, nowa- 
days candidates are desperate to fal 
enough people to pose with them t 
make a decent picture for the eveni 
news. If our experience thus far hold 
true, the Internet will make warm bo 
ies €ven scarcer in the political cam 
paigns than they are already. ] 

Nevertheless, it’s often said that the 

continued on page 20 
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See our exclusive collection of 
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exquisite furniture. 
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Call for a free product brochure. 
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VOTING IN CYBERSPACE 
continued from page 198 
Internet helped Jesse Ventura to recruit — 
volunteers in his successful independent 
campaign for governor of Minnesota. 


The Internet was the medium through 
which John McCain was able to garner 


millions of dollars in small contribu- 


tions in his run at the Republican nomi- 
nation earlier this year. These Internet 
funds kept him in the race for a while, 
but the Arizona senator was a well- 
known name with a national following. 
It remains to be seen whether a nobody 
can become a somebody purely through 
cyber-electioneering. 

It also remains to be seen whether the | 
Internet will reinvigorate American 
democracy or extinguish it. Chambers 
thinks he knows what will happen: “The | 
Internet has already changed business 
in ways that no one could imagine just 
three or four years ago. And we'll look | 
back three or four years from now, and 
we'll realize that it will have had the ex- 
act same effects on democracy, politics 
and the elections at a pace that many of 
us may not be able to imagine. We get 
to see that from the business side, but it 
will occur in terms of e-democracy.” 

But is “e-democracy” democracy? Or 
is this dangerous electronic quick- 
think? The business model, especially as 
we have seen it work on the Internet, is: 
You get good information, and the in- 





It remains to be seen 
whether the Internet 
will reinvigorate 
American democracy. 





telligent decision follows. Make the 
right choice as dictated by the facts, the 
data. But no set of neutral facts exists in 
politics, because in its most important 
moments politics is not about being the 
most economical and the most efficient; 
elements that count so much in busi- 
ness. It is not about facts but about right 
and wrong, about love of country, about 
care for others, about courage and 
about truth. And about such matters, 
there is nothing in all of electronics and 
technology that can shed so much as the 
light of one candle. 0 
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Mmmmm, a kitchen that looks good enough to eat. The Viking Designer Series will soon introduce an 
entirely new appearance for professional performance. Striking curves, clean lines, and ergonomically 
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®Seth Stein 

n the early 1990s architect 

Seth Stein took on the task of 
finding a residence for himself 
and his wife in London (4D, 
July 1996). Rather than rework 
an existing town house, Stein 
bought and remodeled an in- 
dustrial building and the Victo- 
rian stables adjacent to it, add- 
ing a third structure to create a 
courtyard. The resulting build- 
ing was partially inspired by a 
visit to Japan, with shoji-style 
sliding panels and a tranquil 
interior garden planted with 
grass, bamboo and eucalyptus. 
The entrance facade (above left) 





is topped with a concrete gaze- 
bo; a walkway of railroad ties 
ends at a sandblasted-glass pan- 
el that provides entry to the 
house. The stables were con- 
verted into a large open space 
containing the living and dining 
rooms (left), with ceiling glaz- 
ing. In the living room, another 
sliding-glass panel (above), 
framed in orange-enameled 
steel, opens onto the courtyard, | 
which has limestone steps lead- 
ing to the rooftop terrace. 

£7 million ($10.2 million). 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x1. 
continued on page 206 | 
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PALM BEACH 


Marion Sims Wyeth 
esigned and built in 1922 
by architect Marion Sims 

Wyeth, Casa Baile de Luna ex- 
emplifies the Mediterranean- 





EDITORS SELECT ESTATES FOR SALE 


1920s. The main living areas 
boast tile and stone flooring, 
arched windows and cypress- 
beam ceilings. Entered through 
handcrafted mahogany- and- 


and dining areas (above), a liv- 
ing room whose French doors 
lead to a cast-stone patio, and a 
family room with built-in cabi- 
nets. A billiard room has oak 


ed off a central hall, which 
opens onto a large sun terrace 
overlooking the swimming 
pool. $10.5 million. 





style architecture popular in 
Palm Beach, Florida, in the 


beveled-glass doors, the house 


floors and French doors. Up- 
stairs, three bedrooms are locat- 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x2. 


has a central loggia with sitting 


SAN FRANCISCO 


erched above the Pacific 

Ocean with panoramic vis- ~ 
tas of the Golden Gate Bridge 
and the Marin Headlands is a 
three-bedroom, one-story 
house in San Francisco. The 
residence, built 35 years ago on 
the cliffs above the coastline, is 
constructed mostly of redwood 
and is supported by 55 con- 
crete-and-steel piers that an- 
chor it to the bedrock. The liv- 
ing room has a stone fireplace 
and two floor-to-ceiling picture 
windows. A redwood deck ex- 
tends from the room and has a 
Plexiglas railing that allows an 
unobstructed view. The master 
bedroom, the study and the 
kitchen all look out to the Pacif- 
ic. The grounds are landscaped 
with indigenous vegetation. 
$12.5 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x3, 
continued on page 208 
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in Marci’s plans. 


Actually, it was a whole toolbox if we're 
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ating to the 12th century, 


El Bosque de la Serreta 
comprises several structures on 
almost 1,500 acres of land in 
Segovia, Spain. The Cega River 


runs through the property, 
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which consists primarily of 
woodland, c 
than 20,000 tre 


500 acres that are suitable for 


aining more 


and ¢ lose to 


agriculture. A restored 15th- 


century manor house and a 


small residence—with a tile 
roof, a covered patio and a 


swimming pool—provide living 


quarters on the finca. A palace 
built from the 12th to the 14th 
centuries and a 14th-century 


a —$___—_ 


BEL-AIR 


©@ Ted Grenzbach 
E 1988 Ted Grenzbach de- 
signed a contemporary house 
on six acres in Bel-Air, Califor- 
nia. The centerpiece of the 
eight-bedroom structure is a 
triple-height entrance hall with 
a spiraling stairway that con- 
nects the floors and a waterfall 
that trickles down from the sec- 
ond level. The second floor 
contains a dining room, a guest 
bedroom and a rotating circular 
bar that alternately faces the liv- 
ing room and the outside. Five 
bedrooms upstairs open to the 
central atrium. Outside are two 
elaborate swimming pools with 
waterfalls and a spa. A guest- 
house is included. $7.25 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x4. 





chapel are among the other _—_| 
buildings. 10 million euro 
($9 million). 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x) | 
continued on page 21. | 












Every so often something comes along 5 
that inspires your creativity. Makes you Th PT m ador 

more talented. Even says go ahead, improvise a little. And, everytime you do, 
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J. SEWARD JOHNSON, JR. 





“FOREVER MARILYN” (AND FRIEND) BRONZE, LIFE-SIZE 


Seward Johnson’s bronze sculptures usually turn heads because of their uncanny realism. His newest series marks a thematic 
departure from his portrayal of the “man on the street” in favor of well known images. The above from Bernard of 
Hollywood's photograph. Other works in the new series include sculptures inspired by Impressionist masterpieces. Using these 
icons from art history Johnson hopes to tap into our memories of these images while encouraging us to step into both the 
atmosphere of the painting and the painter's imagination. The series includes works after Manet, Van Gogh, Caillebotte, 
Renoir and Monet. 


SCULPTURE PLACEMENT, LTD. 
— 
2525 MICHIGAN AVE A6 SANTA MONICA CA 90404 
TEL 310.264.2400 FAX 310.264.2403 
www.sewardjohnson.com 
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IRELAND 


oughton, on the border of 

County Tipperary and 
County Offaly in Ireland, was 
built for Major Thomas Pepper 
in 1777. The house was sub- 
stantially enlarged and altered 
in 1837 by Cork-based architect 
James Pain, and the interiors 
and exteriors have remained 
virtually unchanged since then. 
The residence has 13 bedrooms, 
including the King’s Bedroom, 
which was redecorated in antic- 
ipation of a visit from George 
IV. The house sits on 224 acres 
and includes a stable yard with 
coach houses, a swimming pool, 
a grass airstrip and a light-air- 
craft hangar. 2.75 million Irish 
pounds ($3.1 million). 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x6. 


MICHIGAN 


@ Frank Lloyd Wright 

he Carl Schultz House was 

designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright and built in St. Joseph 
Michigan, in 1957 ) 
square-foot house sits on | 
acres overlooking a ravine and 
the St. Joseph River. A 76-foot- 
long hallway in the bedroom 
wing follows the crest of the 
ravine and features a continuous 
band of casement window: 
storage units. The 1 m 


212 


STEVE STEPHENS 


(right) has a row of French 
doors that lead to the can- 
tilevered rear terrace. In 1966 
the Taliesin architects built an 
addition to the master suite, 
which includes a private patio 

it has an original Wright-de- 
signed birdhouse. The kitchen 
has an 11-foot window and a 
skylight. $1.1 million. 


information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x7. 
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There is, alas, an ugly side to cooking. Fortunately, Vent-A-Hood range hoods can help eliminate it. After all, we literally invented 
the range hood. Today we offer the quietest, most efficient designs on the market with our exclusive Magic Lung system that whips 
grease, smoke, and odors from your home. And the convenient snap-out extractor cleans up in your dishwasher, making mesh 
filters truly a thing of the past. Now for the beautiful part. There are hundreds of styles to choose from. So no matter what range you 
have, make sure there is a Vent-A-Hood over it. Visit www.ventahood.com for a dealer near you. f 


Also available through architects and interior designers. © 2000 Vent-A-Hood. All rights reserved. 
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) Myron Goldfinger 

few hours northwest of 
Boston, in Vermont’s Deer- 
eld Valley, architect Myron 
roldfinger designed a contem- 
orary house set amid ten acres 

f birch trees and Japanese-style 
ardens. Goldfinger used hard 
edar for the 3,500-square-foot 
bsidence, which features terra- 
ptta-tile floors, large windows, 
lights and bird’s-eye-maple 
ilt-ins throughout. The main 
oor contains an entrance 

allery that leads to a two-story 
ing room (below) with soar- 






















































ing ceilings, a fireplace and a length of the third floor and 
view deck with glass doors, and contains a dressing room and a 
three bedrooms—all with built- _ private deck that overlooks 

in beds. A spiraling staircase the neighboring ski areas; the 


connects the four levels, passing = bedroom makes up the top 
through the living room and floor. In 1993 a 3,000-square- 
leading downstairs to the the- foot guesthouse was added. 
ater/media room and upstairs to $1.25 million. 

the kitchen, dining area, with its 

own sundeck, and master suite. For information, call our Real Es- 
The master suite spans the tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x8. 


MANHATTAN 


penthouse with views of 

Central Park occupies three 
floors of a building designed by 
I. Newton Phelps-Stokes in 
1926. High ceilings, tall win- 
dows and period light fixtures 
accent the three-bedroom 
space. Accessed by an elevator, 
the two lower floors contain a 
corner living room (left), a pan- 
eled dining room, a library and 
a kitchen. The light-filled mas- 
ter bedroom has a marble fire- 
place and four large windows. 
Upstairs, the penthouse has a 
guest bedroom, a sauna and a 
solarium and is anchored on ei- 
ther side by a terrace. $25 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, «9. 
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It wasn’t about finding shortcuts. Or taking the easy route. We designed the 


MDX with one mission. To deliver more. More power, performance, comfort and flexibility than just about any other luxury SU§ 


class. So, if you’re climbing dirt roads along Half Moon Bay, you won’t just appreciate niceties like a leather-appointed intert | 





pwn seats or even an available Acura/Bose® Music System with in-dash 6-disc CD changer. You'll have the gumption to take on 


anything, thanks to our revolutionary VIM-4™ electronic 4-wheel-drive system. There’s a whole world out there. Get acquainted. 
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center console that 
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It’s not every SUV that can boast both 240 horsepower and an Ultra-Low-Emission Vehicle (ULEV) rating in all 50 states. 
But then again, it’s not every SUV that has an all-new 3.5-liter VTEC™ V-6 engine. And speaking of innovations, a unique | 


VIM-4 electronic 4-wheel-drive system automatically switches between 2-wheel and all-wheel drive by modulating torque to all 


four wheels, anticipating wheelslip before it happens. And since you could find yourself almost anywhere, the available 


vanced Acura Satellite-Linked Navigation System™ will help keep you on course, thanks to voice prompts and visual guides. 


With room for up to seven people or 82 cubic feet of cargo space, a 5-speed automatic transmission and independent front 


and rear climate control, we've taken the MDX just about as far as it can go. The rest is up to you. AACUI tA 
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z- Eee NORMANDY 
. Ss in a 100-acre park in 


northern France with 
a magnificent views of the sur- 
rounding woods, orchards and 
farmland is the 18th-century 
Chateau du Tertre. The resi- 
dence, built of white stone and 
brick, is less than 20 miles from 
the English Channel and just 
over two hours from Paris by 
car. Currently operating as 
a small hotel, the renovated 
building has a large professional 
kitchen and a vaulted reception 
room. The first floor has a din- 
ing room with a beam ceiling 
and fleur-de-lis detailing and a 
wood-paneled drawing room 
with a library/bar. Upstairs are 
nine bedrooms, each with a 
bath. The property has several 
outbuildings, including a cot- 
tage and stables, and a lake with 
a bridge to a small island; an ad- 
ditional 74 acres are available. 
12 million francs ($1.6 million). 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x10. 





E 





DON PIERG 






a Manor, in which features crown molding Duncan Lee, who used wood- Lee’s retreat route to Appomat- 
Sutherland, Virginia, and a floor-to-ceiling raised- work from historic houses in tox at the end of the Civil War. 

is built in three phases. The panel chimney breast, anda sec- Richmond that had been dis- $825,000. 

iginal section was constructed _ond-floor bedroom. In 1735 the — mantled. The 21-room resi- 

1650 and consists of three house was extended to the west, dence sits on almost 27 acres For information, call our Real Es- 
oms: a raised basement, a and the brick gambrel wings and fronts Namozine Road, tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x11 
awing room (above right), were added in 1937 by architect | which was General Robert E. continued on page 222 
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Media Arts Group, Inc 


Kinkade 


2000 Thomas 


RAK 142 
MIDWEST 


ad, CITIES GALLERIES 
Minneapolis, MN 
| Ridgedale Center/Mall of 
merica/Gaviidae Common 
}12-546-5233 + 952-858-8080 
952-375-1646 


800-536-4784 (toll free) 


jThomas Kinkade Galleries 
tenwood Towne Centre Mall 
)pper Level next to Lazarus) 
and Hyde Park Square 
Cincinnati, OH 
888-294-7774 


{ 
| Eastland Mall Gallery 
Evansville, IN 
877-352-5250 (toll free) 


ight of the Future Galleries 

| Darien, IL 

Ieee Aa Ete aceite arta) | 
0-985-4791 + 800-273-0199 


Lighthouse Galleries 
Lansing Mall-Lansing 
Meridian Mall-Okemos 

riarwood Mall-Ann Arbor 
Rivertown_Crossings Mall- 
i Grandville, MI 
800-783-4429 


eville Gallery/St. Clair Square 
Heville / Fairview Heights, IL 
18-222-7313 * 618-628-2621 


uched by the Light Gallery 
"Muskegon / Grand Haven, MI 
TAR EYAL Mela Ete CMR f:] 


Lanter f Light 


OMAS KINKADE 





Available in three sizes 


Available at these 
THOMAS KINKADE SIGNATURE GALLERIES 





Sie 


Thomas Kinkade Gallery 
BO eel aaa eee ae 
King of Prussia, PA 
Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, PA 
877-837-7024 (toll free) 


Thomas Kinkade 

Signature Gallery 

at Grand Interiors 
Roanoke, VA 
540-777-5800 


Thomas Kinkade 
Piece ger Ueto) 
Inner Harbor, Baltimore, MD 
Columbia Mall, Columbia,MD 
Annapolis Mall, Annapolis, MD 
877-244-6080 (toll free) 
877-715-9920 (toll free) 
877-897-6886 (toll free) 


Thomas Kinkade 
Bridgewater Commons Mall 
Bridgewater, NJ 
TT Sean ee LC 
Menlo Park Mall / Edison, NJ 
800-800-2070 


Exclusively representing MTA um 


WEST 


eee be era 
Montclair, CA 
909-399-5748 


Northridge Gallery 
The Oaks Gallery 
Northridge/Thousand Oaks, CA 
818-775-0758 * 805-494-1576 


VILLAGE GALLERY 
Santa Ana / Mission Viejo 
ET-V uy =. Co-Jat or 
1-800-KINKADE (546-5233) 


Garden Gallery 
Orem, UT 
801-226-8686 


Ta ee eg er Ue 
Burlingame,CA _ 
800-990-1985 or 650-340-7875 


SOUTH 


Thomas Kinkade Signature Galleries 
ident EU 
Merete Ma MEU 
888-244-1292 * 877-244-4500 

-., Tulsa,OK 


ist Thomas Kinkade 





Cool Springs and 
Rivergate Gallery 
Nashville, TN 
615-771-0987 » 615-855-3680 


Park South Gallery 
300 Park Avenue South 
Winter Park, FL 
800-254-5935 


Atlanta Thomas Kinkade Galleries 


Perimeter Mall/Phipps Plaza 
PORES TU CEL ahs) 


Gwinnett Place / Mall of Georgia 


WESC V AE ERE PE SL Pea Bs) 


TK Spring Gate Galleries 
Citrus Park Town Center 
Tampa, FL * 813-926-9400 
Old Hyde Park Village 
Tampa, FL * 813-250-9890 
The Bell Tower Shops 
Ft. Myers, FL ° 941-415-7000 


erie Gallery 
Augusta Mall, Augusta, GA 
877-835-7010 (toll free) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Bluewater Mall 
Dartford,Kent 
England 
01322-427417 


London Gallery 
Chiswick, London 
England 
020-8747-0336 
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® Carrere & Hastings 
A the end of the 19th centu- 
ry the New York architects 
Carrére & Hastings designed 
Faircourt, a country retreat in 
the prestigious Mountain 
Colony enclave, located in 
Bernardsville, New Jersey. The 
15,000-square-foot, Mediter- 
ranean-style villa was restored 
in the 1990s; its 17 rooms 1n- 
clude an oak-paneled library/ 


JERALD FRIEDU 


G 
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ballroom and a dining room 
with marble floors and Geor- 
gian-style moldings. The 60- 
foot-long entrance gallery 
(right) has an intricate neo-Re- 
naissance ceiling and a wrought 
iron staircase leading up to 
eight bedrooms and a staff 
wing. $3.6 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 


tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x12. 


GENEVA 


ocated on the outskirts of 

Geneva, Switzerland, is a 
15th-century house overlooking | 
Lake Léman. The first floor in- 
cludes three adjoining reception 
rooms and the master suite, 
which has a living room, a fire- 
place and a dressing room. Up- _ 
stairs are seven bedrooms, with 
baths, and an office. A summer 
living room, a spa and a sauna 
are on the garden level. An ele- 
vator provides access to all 
floors. The property includes a 
three-bedroom staff lodge, a 
one-bedroom caretaker’s office 
with a small terrace, and an 
eight-car garage. An unrenovat- 
ed wine cellar sits at the south 
end of the garden. 12.5 million 
Swiss francs ($7.2 million). 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x13 
continued on page 22+) 








Starting your day right has very little 


to do with a balanced breakfast. 


Vo breakfast in the world can prepare you for the day 
like a beautifully designed bathroom can. For insptzation, 


call 1-800-524-9797 ext. 316 or visit us at www.americanstandard-us.com. 


AAmtrican Standard Bathrooms made for the soul. 


nerican Standard, inc. 

















continued from page 222 


CUERNAVACA 

ifty miles south of Mexico 

City, in Cuernavaca, is a 
five-bedroom house designed 
by architect Carlos Herrera. 
The 8,900-square-foot resi- 
dence boasts a spacious living 
room with a fireplace and a 20- 
foot peaked ceiling, which al- 
lows natural light to filter in 
through its skylights. The living 
room, the adjacent formal din- 
ing room and the master suite 
all open onto a covered stone 
terrace that extends the length 
of the house and provides out- 
door living and dining space. 
From the terrace, steps lead 
down to the manicured lawns 
and the mosaic-tiled swimming 


pool. $1.8 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x14. 


JAIME JACOTT 
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MONTECITO 


@Lutah Maria Riggs 
S ituated on an estate that en- 
compasses more than three 
acres in Montecito, California, 
is a 1939 house designed by Lu- 
tah Maria Riggs. The surround- 
ing grounds are landscaped with 
a rose garden, lawns, an orchard 
and mature trees. Pocket doors 
transform the large formal li- 
brary and the living room into 
garden pavilions. The house con- 
tains five bedrooms; the master 





suite has separate baths, walk-in 
closets and a study. Crown | 
moldings and marble pillars 
highlight the dining room. The 
property has a swimming pool 
and tennis courts. $8.8 million. | 


Sina ad 


PI at ee add PES 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x15. 
continued on page 226 




























Introducing the latest and greatest, the Epicurean™ Stand Mixer from KitchenAid. 

Even larger and more powerful than the original. With a six-quart capacity and 475 watts, it’s perfect for 
double batches and anything else you can dream up. For our Beyond Blueberry Biscotti recipe, and to view 
the entire KitchenAid’ line, visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.541.6390. 
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Sun 


or 


Shade 


Infinite 
Positions 


Push-button 
Control 





oS x 
fasily adjusts to face e. 
Voi the sun or wit 


CHAISE DE SOLEIL 





SUPERIOK COMFORT & PROTECTION 
FOR READING & RELAXING 


Reward yourself, you deserve it 


Call 415-488-4477 


SunorShade.com Courtesy to the trade 
Visit us at the Architectural Digest Home 


) 


Design Show Novy. 2-4, 2000 


New York City, Jacob Javits Center 





PHOTOGRAPHY. JOHN DESSARZIN 
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NEW YORK 


@ Alfred G. Vanderbilt 

hree Harbors Hill was 

once the home of Alfred 
G. Vanderbilt, who went down 
on the Lusitania in 1915 after 
the ship was hit by a German 
torpedo. Built in 1904, the 
three-story Georgian-style 
fieldstone-and-stucco mansion 
sits on 15 acres of rolling park- 
land in Mill Neck, New York, 
and is approached by a long pri- 
vate drive. On the first floor, the 
front-to-back reception hall has 
a sweeping staircase with turned 
balusters, a serpentine banister 
and a Palladian window. A pair 
of fireplaces with carved man- 
tels and marble surrounds an- 
chor the great room, which has 
French doors leading to the rear 
terrace and side loggia. The 


master suite, five bedrooms and 










a four-bedroom servants’ wing 
occupy the second floor. A wine 
cellar and a silver safe are locat- 
ed in the basement. The prop- 
erty also has a three-bedroom 
cottage and a gunite pool (be- 
low). $8.5 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 


aaa rrr 


tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x16. 
















continued on page 22} 






“The revolution is over. 
Oi | 





ILM BY DAVID GRUBIN 


NAPOLEON 


Soldier. Emperor. Lover. Statesman. 


9 PM ET/PT on your PBS station 


(CHECK LOCAL LISTINGS) kd 


Could you win the Battle of Waterloo? Visit our virtual battlefield at pbs.org/napoleon and find out! 


Stay curious oi : 






it Us at pbs.org AOL Keyword: PBS | 
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Se a property on a river- 
front and unable to find one, 
a South African couple bought a 
house in Cape Town without a 
river—and made their own. 
The water, beginning at the 
house itself (top), flows down a 
series of terraces, past a formal 
patio, then tumbles over a wall 
to a serene pool and several 
ponds, beyond which one can 
see Table Mountain (above). 
The Italianate patio is deco- 


rated with a pattern of semi- 


precious stones; the pool is 
home to carp and tilapia, as well 
as the occasional blue heron 
and nesting geese. The six-bed- 
room residence was meticulous- 
ly landscaped with dozens of 
types of plants, including white 
lilies, yellow cannas, snowdrops 
and lavender, plus cyeads and 
tree ferns. 15 million rand 
($2.15 million). 0 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/880-6803, x17. 
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AHEAD OF 
‘THE CURVE 


t's all about the right shape,” 

says furniture designer 

Michelle Burke. “Without 
it, it’s just another typical mod- 
ern form.” Michelle Burke and 
her husband and partner, Ken 
Burke (right, with a group of 
Cubic Tulip tables), decided 
to leave their careers in adver- 
tising to pursue a lifelong pas- 
sion for design. The result is 
Jonkendall, the couple’s new 
company, which is represented 
by Charles Jacobsen in Los 
Angeles. Their debut line of 
sculptural, fluid furniture mixes 
organic elements with architec- 
tural engineering. 

“There are certain structures 
within nature that are very com- 
fortable,” says Ken Burke. “We 
wanted to bring some of those 


curves into the home.” The 


PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY JONKENDALL 





























PHOTOGRAPHY: ALEC MARSHALL 


BACK BAY WONDER 


ee Kontoff learned to ap- 
preciate good craftsmanship 
at an early age. “I started work- 
ing in my father’s antiques shop 
as a child, which specialized in 
late-19th- and early-20th-cen- 
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tury American oak furniture,” 
Kontoff recalls. “Years later I be- 
gan installing shutters for a small 
company, and from there I decid- 
ed to open up my own business.” 
Back Bay Shutter Co., which 








Kontoff started 12 years ago, 


makes nearly every type of 
shade, blind and shutter. In- 
house craftspeople work with 
such woods as poplar, mahogany, 
oak, maple and cherry for the 







































Cubic Tulip tables, for example, 
are lightweight pieces with “no |) 
internal structure,” Ken Burke 
adds. “However, all of the op- 
posing forces are perfectly 1 
aligned, so they’re very strong.” J 
Similarly, the Ipomea dining 
table and chairs draw their in- | 
spiration from opening and | 
closing flowers. Jonkendall, 158 
Wadsworth Ave., Santa Monica, § 
CA 90405; 310/581-1667. | 


Jonkendall’s Ipomea 
dining table and chairs 
in African mahogany i 


majority of their products. They 
use solid polished-brass and 
cabinet-style ball-tip hinges for 
installation, which the company} 
does itself. 

“Back Bay Shutter is expert 
at what it does,” says William 
Hodgins, who recently com- 
missioned a set of louvered and | 
paneled shutters for a large house 
in Massachusetts. “I often prefer 
not to have draperies at windows. 
but I need light control. Shutters 
accomplish this while lending 
an architectural aspect.” Other 
treatments include reproduction 
18th-century cedar venetian 
blinds, herringbone canvas ac- | 
cordion shades and handwoven | 
flax and bamboo shades. Back 
Bay Shutter Co., 16A Garfield 
Circle, Burlington, MA 01803; } 
781/221-0100. 

continued on page 23 
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“Of all the things Beacon Hill does for designers, providing peace of mind is at the top of the list.” 
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LONDON’S GOLDEN BOY 

























PHOTOGRAPHY: JONATHAN PILKIN' 


TAILOR-MADE TREASURES 


pes Studio allows us to 
give clients fabrics and fin- 
ishes that are custom-designed 
for each project,” Elissa Cull- 
man says of the New York-based 
company. Co-owners Ed Rollins 
and Christine Isles began doing 
decorative painting ten years 


ago and soon moved on to hand- 


stenciling walls, floors and fab- 
rics (right), hand-printing fab- 
rics (below), glazing wallpaper 
and applying Venetian plaster. 
‘The two recently launched a line 
of hand-printed glazed wallcov- 
erings for Stark. Pintura Studio, 
207 E. Fourth St., New York, 
NY 10009; 212/995-8655. 


ilding is like cooking,” 

says London-based 

craftsman Rupert-Be- 
van. “The right recipe for the 
right piece is important, and 
there are different ingredients 
for each period.” Bevan (left, 
in his workshop) antiques, re- 
stores and reproduces almost 
any kind of wood furniture. 

One designer who admires 

his methods of carving, gilding 
and patinating is David Mli- 
naric, with whom Bevan worked 
on the Royal Opera House in 
Covent Garden. 

































“Rupert is able to follow pre- 
cise suggestions,” Mlinaric says. 
“And he always points out things 
that would otherwise go unno- 
ticed.” Bevan uses water gilding 
(left) on such pieces as a repro- 
duction Russian armchair made 
of beechwood (above). Rupert 
Bevan, 40 Fulham High St., Lon- 
don SW6 3LQ; 44-20-7731-1919. 





SCHUMACHER. 


ABRICS, TRIMMINGS, WALLPAPERS & FURNISHINGS, FOR AN INTERIOR DESIGNER IN YOUR AREA CALL 1 800 332 EEE ae 






















CUSTOM 
ESTATE QUALITY 


SOFAS 


SOFABEDS 


CHAIRS 


OTTOMANS 


CHAISE LOUNGES 





Every piece is manufactured by expert hands. 


Ce 
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and eyes, one-at-a-time 


UPHOLSTERED 
BOX SPRING & BEDS 


BEDDING 
DAYBEDS 4 
HI-RISERS 

4 

MATTRESSES ¥ 

HEADBOARDS , 


A little kno act: So fully dedicated is AVERY BOARDMAN to the handling and application of designer materials, 
the third generation firm repeatedly declines outside solicitations to merchandise an in-house textile line. As always, 


AVERY BOARDMAN’S full attention is on the creation of fine custom upholstery in the perfection of the designer's vision. 


AVERY BOARDMAN LTD / HEAD-BED Top: Room design, Donald Hill Interiors 

D&D BUILDING, 979 Third Ave., N.Y., NY 10022 Tel: 1.800.501.4850 » 212.688.7123 Fax: 212.838.9046 Photography, Frank Ritter. sofa style #8126 
d ; ottoman style #315 

In Paris 72 Rue De Lille, 75007 Tel. 01 45 55 49 84 

Callard & Osgood Cincinnati, OH - W.B.D. Design Center « St. Louis, MO - Fran Turner « Chicago, IL 

Minneapolis, MN - Rita Haberlach 


Middle: Kevin Walsh, third generation master 
craftsman 


R - Pf : Bottom: Room design, James Rixner A.S.1.D 
Beacon Hill atlanta, GA + Boston, MA « Dallas, TX + Dania, FL « Houston, TX * Los Angeles, CA Photography, Bill Rothchild. bed style #539 
Philadelphia, PA * San Francisco, CA * Seattle, WA *« Troy, MI * Washington, DC 


The only sofabeds to the trade manufactured with the Authentic STEELWEAVE™ mechanism. 
Call for the nearest showroom or visit the web-site and extensive on-line catalogue at www.averyboardman.com. | = ¥ 








Extensive 192 page 4/color Catalogue and Price List - $35 credited through your interior designer or architect 








www.zimmer-rohde.com 


; Through Architects and Interior Designers 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York 
Philadelphia, Portland, San Francisco, Scottsdale, eee Washington D.C. 
(212) 627-8080 
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® Osborne & Little 

Lorca, the fabric company known 
for reconfiguring traditional 
images, is now handled by Os- 
borne & Little (212/751-3333). 
Mille Pensees (right) is a cotton 
pattern of overscale, photo-re- 
alist images of pansies in red, 
yellow, purple and pink lined up 
in rows. This is part of a collec- 
tion of large flower prints char- 
acteristic of Lorca. The colors 
retain the vivid European palette 
that is sometimes turned into 
milder hues for American inte- 
riors. Also at Osborne & Little 
is the well-known Liberty line 
of textiles, which this year fea- 
tures sheer flower designs. Larissa 
has large buds in red, yellow and 
purple. The complex flower pat- 
tern makes for an unexpected and 
pleasing departure from the sim- 
plicity of many sheer fabrics. 


® Brunschwig & Fils 

This fall an array of remarkably 
graphic printed and woven de- 
signs is being offered at Brun- 
schwig & Fils (212/838-7878). 
Deer Among Maples (above) is a 
cotton fabric that shows an im- 
age taken from a 10th-century 
silk Chinese scroll. La Coleccion 
de Isabel features a vivid design 
of shelves holding blue-and- 
white and polychrome delft pot- 
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COURTESY OSBORNE & LITTLE 


TO acl RADE, 


IN THE SHOWROOMS 





tery. Kinivie is a classic Louis 
XVI pattern of cartouches, birds, 
swags and garlands of fruit 
printed on cotton. The combi- 
nation of an aubergine design 
on a yellow background is par- 
ticularly striking. Bear with Me 
Damask, one of Brunschwig’s 
woven textiles, is a witty varia- 
tion on a traditional fabric. It 
has teddy bears doing various 
garden chores. 
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®@ Old World Weavers 

Old World Weavers, which is 
owned by Stark Carpet (212/752- 
9000), has two new contrasting 
fabrics that draw on traditional 
styles. Sindia is an adaptation of 
the crewelwork popular during 
the 18th century, when needle- 
work on simple cottons provid- 
ed decoration for the home. 
Flowers, leaves and vines in 
shades of brown and yellow are 
stitched in a loose pattern on a 
taupe background. Acorn Damask 
(below) is a heavy silk with a 
woven design of oak leaves and 
acorns closely clustered against 
a chocolate background. 








By Feffrey Simpsony 
® Niermann Weeks Hf 
The long-established New York 
showroom Christopher Norman 
(212/644-4100) has opened a new 
space in the Pacific Design Cen- 
ter in Los Angeles (310/854- 
3838). One of the firms it will be 
representing is Niermann va 
which also has a large showroom 
in New York (212/319-7979). 
Niermann Weeks, known for its 
adaptations of historic pieces, has} 
created a 19th-century-French-! 
style chandelier, called Danieli 7 
(below). The six-branch fixture | i 
























































PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY NIERMANN WEEKS: 


has silver arms accented with 
crystal beads. Bijar, a pearl- 
and-taupe paisley printed on 
cotton, is one of the company’s | 
new fabrics. Studio E, a firm 
that makes hand-painted wall- 
paper, is also represented by 
Niermann Weeks. Olivia (above) 
is a richly textured wallpaper thai 
is part of Studio E’s Metallic 
Collection. It features rust-col- 
ored leaves painted on a surfact 
with a sheen. 0 


{ 


R A NEW 108 PAGE EDITION OF THE COLOR PORTFOLIO ($15.00), CALL 1.800.662.4847 OR WRITE TO 
GUIRE FURNITURE COMPANY, AD11-00N, 151 VERMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103. TO THE TRADE. 
FRANCISCO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO DANIA WASHINGTON, D.C. SEATTLE LAGUNA NIGUEL HOUSTON BOSTON ATLANTA 
IJTTSDALE DALLAS PORTLAND DENVER MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND HIGH POINT TORONTO TROY ST. LOUIS 


WWW.MCGUIREFURNITURE.COM 
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EVELYN AND LEONARD LAUDER GENTI 
UPDATE THEIR FAMILY RETREAT 
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“They wanted to refresh it yet re- 
spect its history,” interior designer 
Thad Hayes says of Evelyn and 
Leonard Lauder’s Palm Beach re- 
treat. Lert: Architect Marion Sims 


t was home, but Evelyn 
Lauder knew it could be 
better. When she saw her 
mother-in-law Estée’s 
Palm Beach mansion for the 
first time, she drove up to a 
big Neoclassical house so 
white “it made me squint.” 


The starkly planted gardens 


Wyeth completed the Neoclassical 
residence in 1938. BELOw: “The yel- 
low in the entrance hall brings light 
and warmth inside,” notes Hayes. 
Clarence House drapery fabric. 


were a paean to labor-inten- 
sive pruning and mowing. And 
the decoration, some of which 
dated to the thirties, was more 
than a little dreary. The en- 
trance hall, for example, was 
painted a gray beige and 
wrapped by a wainscot of gray, 
white and charcoal patterned 


Architecture by Feffery W. Smith, A1A 
Interior Design by Thad Hayes 

Text by Mitchell Owens 

Photography by Scott Frances 


wallpaper that was chosen by 
an earlier owner. 

“What do you think?” the 
cosmetics pioneer asked her 
elder son’s new bride. Con- 
templating the dark, double- 
height hall, the daughter-in- 
law had an immediate answer. 
“Estée, this color is so grim,” 
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Asove: “The family liked the spir- 
it of the old kitchen, the solidity 

of the appliances, so they asked 
that everything be saved,” recalls 
Hayes. “We refurbished the refrig- 
erator and stove; the countertops 
are new.” “The kitchen is the heart 
of our house,” adds Lauder. 


she replied. “Why don’t you 
paint it yellow? It would be 
so cheerful.” 

The senior Mrs. Lauder, 
carefully coiffed and immac- 
ulately tailored, smiled and 
said, gently, “Evie, this house 
will be yours one day. And 
when that day comes, you 
can paint it yellow.” 

Estée Lauder kept things 
as they were. And a few years 
ago, when she retired, she kept 
her promise. ‘Today the en- 
trance hall is indeed the color 
that her son Leonard’s bride 
suggested back in 1964, its 
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walls painted the soft golden 
color of egg yolks whisked 
with dairy cream. Every square 
inch of the house has been 
altered, too, but the family’s 
matriarch would nonetheless 
feel right at home. 

‘The marquetry desk where 
she took telephone calls still 
stands in the library. The same 
tulip-strewn chintz is in her 
bedroom, though some of it 
has been replaced with fresh 
yardage. Painted a sharp candy 
pink, her shell-patterned iron 
chairs and tables remain on 
the oceanside terrace. And in 
the dining room, the early- 
thirties chinoiserie wallpaper 
depicting flowering trees and 
swooping birds has been re- 
placed with a faithful repro- 
duction of the deteriorated 
original—though with stylis- 
tic twists that make the sub- 


























tle point that a new genera- 
tion is now in residence. The 
enamel-blue background has 
been turned up one vibrant 
chromatic notch, for instance, 
and, at eye level, a bevy of 
trompe l’oeil bugs has been 
added to amuse the matri- 
arch’s great-grandchildren. 
“We made every effort to 
keep as much evidence as 
possible of my mother’s life 
here—and that of Mrs. Swen- 
son,” says Leonard Lauder, 
referring to a long-forgotten 
socialite who built the house 
in 1938 and some of whose 
eighteenth-century Ameri- 
can antiques stayed in place 
when Estée Lauder and her 
husband, Joseph, took up res- 
idence in 1964. “There was 
so much history in the house 
as well as memories of my 
parents’ love for it.” Which 


explained why Lauder, the} 
chairman of the company 
that his parents founded in 
1946, happily accepted the 
house when his mother re 
tired and began spending! 
most of her time in New 
York City. “To sell the ho 
to leave it, would have beer 
unthinkable,” he says. 
But to leave it untouched) 
a musty if beloved album 0} 
fond recollections, would have) 
been unthinkable, too. Mort) 
than six decades of corrosivi 
salt-laden air and punishing} 
subtropical humidity had tak} 


Oppostre: “The dining room is ver} 
Neoclassical, very strong, very En- 
glish,” remarks Lauder. “Yet the mir 
ror is Art Déco style, as are the chan 
delier and the chairs. The table is 
antique; it belonged to my mother: 
in-law, Estée.” Hayes had the origi 
nal 1930s wallpaper reproduced. 
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Ricut: “We removed the old finish 
on the cypress paneling in the library 
to bring it back to what it had been in 
1938.” Above the sofa is an oil the 
Lauders acquired in the mid-1960s. 
Manuel Canovas fabric on T. H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings armchairs. Sofa 
fabric, Lee Jofa. Beauvais sisal carpet. 


en their toll on the mansion, 
which was designed by Marion 
Sims Wyeth, a New York-— 
born, Ecole des Beaux-Arts— 
trained architect who was 
one of Florida society’s lead- 
ing maestros. Furthermore, 
the amenities that had been 
ultramodern in Wyeth’s hey 
day were now considerec 
old-fashioned. Not to men- 
tion scratched, scuffed, worn 
and peeling. And in some 
cases, dangerous. As Evelyn 


owes. 





uder remembers, the walls 
re insulated with crum- 
.d newspaper, and bare elec- 
cal wires were the norm. 

“Every switch plate and 
ery drawer pull in the 
chen was replaced, and 
ery surface was scraped, 
slastered and repainted,” 
ports Thad Hayes, a New 
rk interior designer whose 
ajects include the Lauders’ 
anhattan apartment, an- 
rer residence whose high- 
Je history has been main- 
ned but improved. “It was 
very thoughtful process,” 
ys Hayes, who spent the 
tter part of two years, with 
} project manager, Donald 
ender, updating the Palm 
ach house in collaboration 
th architect Jeffery W. 


Smith and landscape design- 
er Mario Nievera. “The ob- 
jective was restoration. We 
wanted it to look pretty 
much the same as it did in 
the beginning.” 

Nevertheless, the goal was 
not to create a period-perfect 
movie set. What worked for 
the Swenson family in the 
late thirties and the elder 
Lauders in the sixties was not 
appropriate for twenty-first- 
century occupants. 

Estée and Joe Lauder used 
the house as a seasonal es- 
cape, arriving in December 
and leaving in April. Their 
son Leonard and his family, 
on the other hand, are fre- 
quently on-site, as is the fam- 
ily of their younger son, 
Ronald, who lives next door 


METER A 


in a Mediterranean-flavored 
villa designed in 1924 by the 
same architect. (Both houses 
recently received a Ballin- 
ger Award, presented by the 
Preservation Foundation of 
Palm Beach.) 

“For us, this is a weekend 
house,” says Leonard Lauder. 
“And we spend a week or 
two here at various times 
throughout the year.” Fur- 
ther distinguishing the gen- 
erations—and the differences 
in personalities—are the wood 
tree house and the plastic 
playground equipment sit- 
ting out back for the couple’s 
grandchildren. ‘The kumquats 
that were picked up and 
thrown away in the senior 
Lauders’ day are now har- 
vested and processed into 


homemade marmalade. And 
there is the newly renovated 
oceanfront terrace and pool 
banked by towering hedges 
of bougainvillea, ficus and 
Australian pines. 

“My mother-in-law rare- 
ly entertained outside, and 
when she did, it was usually 
under a tent,” says Evelyn 
Lauder. “She and my father- 
in-law lived their lives in- 
doors. She didn’t like the wind 


to mess up her hair. It was a 


“Muslin mock-ups in the botanical 
bedroom helped us get the propor- 
tions of the draperies just right,” says 
Hayes. “We then had them made in 
cotton.” The circa 1940 desk and 
chair are by Jacques Quinet. Jim 
Thompson armchair and ottoman 
fabric. Schumacher bed skirt fabric. 























THE CHALLENGE WAS TO FIT THE HEIRLOOMS INTO A MODERN BUT 
CASUAL AESTHETIC. “I LIKE SIMPLICITY,” SAYS EVELYN LAUDER. 


different, more formal time. 
I like being outside; I like 
keeping the windows open.” 
At first, the house’s new 
chatelaine had the notion of 
recasting it as a neo-Carib- 
bean fantasy, a graphic scheme 
of flowing white draperies 
and dark mahogany furni- 
ture. She liked the romance 
of unlined draperies catching 
ocean breezes and sunlight 
streaming across bare pol- 
ished-wood floors. A cooler, 
more practical mind pre- 
vailed in the end, however. 
“Leonard centered us,” says 
Hayes. “He was the one who 
kept us grounded, reminding 


us of the objectives.” As 
Leonard Lauder kept saying, 
“A close friend of ours gave 
us the best advice possible: 
‘You have to respect the 
house.’ There could be no 
grand gestures.” 

Everybody involved agreed: 
The building’s construction 
date would dictate the dé- 
cor, which meant reviewing 
the work of thirties and for- 
ties designers such as T. H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings, Pierre 
Chareau, Jean-Michel Frank, 
André Groult and others, 
masters of strong, clean sil- 
houettes and simple luxury. 


But the Lauders’ forty-odd 


years’ worth of accumulat- 
ed antiques also had to be 
taken into consideration. 
“That’s what made this 
project unlike anything else 
I’ve ever done,” Hayes points 
out. “So many times, a client 
will tell me to start from 
scratch. Contrary to popular 
opinion, that’s not always 
what a designer wants to 
hear. We had a house full 
of furniture—some of which 
Estée had bought at an auc- 
tion of the original own- 
er’s belongings, which meant 
things that have always been 
here—and we had to choose 
what to keep, what to replace 


and what we would do wi 4 
i 


what was left.” 

The challenge was to ft 
the heirlooms into a mod-| 
ern but casual aesthetic. “ 
like things pared down; I like 
simplicity,” says Evelyn Lali 
der, who is a senior corporate 
vice president at the famih 
firm as well as an accom] 
plished photographer an d| 
the founder and president 6 
a leading breast cancer re : 
search foundation. “T also like 
houses that relate to thei 
surroundings. Palm Beach 
is basically tropical, but too} 
many houses here layer o 
the silks and the brocades} 


| 
| 
| 
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Lert: The sunroom, which the 
Lauders call the Florida room, re- 
captures the atmosphere of a 1930s 
lanai. Hayes designed the suite of 
bamboo furniture. The circa 1920 
garden seats are Chinese; the mir- 
rored screen with rattan detail is 
American. Brunschwig & Fils fabric. 


They don’t embrace the cli- 
mate; they avoid it.” 

With that environment- 
conscious sensibility in mind, 
Hayes and the Lauders 
stormed the house, room 
by room, armed with color- 
coded tags designating what 
to save, what to sell. Much 
of the dated upholstery and 
fussier furniture went out the 
door, save pieces with specific 
personal associations. “Leon- 
ard’s a sentimental guy,” notes 
Hayes, an observation with 
which his client wholeheart- 
edly agrees. “You can’t sepa- 
rate a house from a family,” 
says Leonard Lauder. “It’s a 
living, breathing home.” 

What changed most was 
the spirit of the house: What 
was formal is now relaxed. 
Serious art was ruled out in 
favor of less precious cre- 
ations such as Leonard Lau- 
der’s vintage travel posters. 
Whimsies abound, courtesy 


“Previously, alfresco dining and re- 
laxation at the house took place in 
the courtyard, with no interaction 
with or view of the sea,” says the 
designer. “We’ve reoriented the 
house toward the water.” ABOVE: 
The oceanfront terrace is used for 
breakfast and evening entertaining. 


of the camp-appreciative 
lady of the house—there are 
crystal palm tree lamps, for 
example. Spherical Venetian 
glass chandeliers from the 
forties were installed in halls 
near the entrance of the 
house, where they dangle, 
Hayes says, “like big drop 
earrings.” The Art Déco bath 
fixtures were meticulously 
restored and set off with 
thirties to fifties wallpapers 
exuberantly printed with ca- 
ladiums and cut-leaf philo- 
dendrons. When a new break- 
fast room was built near the 
kitchen, Hayes created a set 
of dining chairs after a strong 
but simple wood one he found 

languishing in the attic. 
Outdoors, Mario Nievera 
loosened up the starchy land- 
scape with frothy, foaming 
masses of tropical and sub- 
tropical plants. “It’s less in- 
your-face now,” says Evelyn 
continued on page 326 
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Interior Design by Charles Allem and Colin Cowie 


Text by Annette Tapert/Photography by Durston Saylor 


THE ART OF 
ENTERTAINING 


AT HOME ON THE UPPER EAST SIDE WITH 
STYLE MAVEN COLIN COWIE 


hen Colin 

Cowie isn’t 

busy creating 

fantasies for 
others, he’s hard at work 
turning his own life into an 
art form. But then again, it’s 
never work for Cowie. His 
personal life and his career 
are interchangeable. Cowie 
is an acclaimed celebrity par- 
ty planner, having designed 
everything from weddings 
for Jerry Seinfeld, Don Hen- 
ley and Lisa Kudrow to a gala 
for the Whitney Museum, 
and the author of books on 
weddings and entertaining. 
He’s now a style guru, with 
his own television show on 
the Romance Classics net- 
work. The name of his pro- 
gram, Everyday Elegance with 
Colin Cowie, says it all. 

So when Cowie walked in- 
to an antiquated wreck of 
an apartment in a landmark 
building on Manhattan’s Up- 
per East Side, he didn’t 
flinch. And when he learned 
that the apartment next to 
it was also available and in 
the same condition, he took 
that one too. What Cowie 
found was doors boarded 
up, decades of enamel paint, 


Lerr: The living room features a 
Russian Cubist study, an Art Déco 
low table and gilt torchéres. RIGHT: 
Walls painted with liquid copper 
leaf and black-lacquered moldings 
lend drama to the entrance hall and 
the vestibule, beyond. The bench is 
from Julia Gray. Stark carpet. 


floors several different colors 
and gas pipes sticking out of 
walls, to name a few aesthetic 
monstrosities. “I walked in 
and saw beyond all that,” he 
recalls. “In my head I was al- 
ready having dinner parties. 
It was really like designing 
another party.” 

With the help of interi- 
or designer Charles Allem, 
Cowie has created a twelve- 


“My home is always busy—it’s a 
complete personification of my 
business,” says celebrity party plan- 
ner Colin Cowie (right). With inte- 
rior designer Charles Allem, Cowie 
joined together and renovated two 
New York City apartments to serve 
as his residence and office. 
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room Art Déco-inspired se- 
raglio. Incredibly enough, 
and this will be extremely 
frustrating news for Manhat- 
tanites undergoing signifi- 
cant apartment renovations, 
it took only five months to 
complete. “I’m a producer,” 
explains Cowie. “I produce 
parties, books and television; 
to me this was another pro- 
duction. The contractors were 
my production team. I sup- 
plied them with drinks and 
beer, tipped them handsomely 
and created a camaraderie.” 

Allem, who grew up with 
Cowie in South Africa and 
has collaborated with him on 
several design projects, was 
on the same wavelength. 
“Like Colin, I like to get the 
job done, which is why we 
work so well together. It’s a 
luxury for people to hire a 
designer, and it should be en- 
joyable for them.” 

Cowie wanted an apart- 
ment that would be large 
enough to accommodate a 
wing for his office and staff 
and another wing for living. 
On average he hosts four 
dinner parties a week, so his 
first priority was that the 
apartment be conducive to 
entertaining. That required 
creating a flow from the en- 
trance hall to the living room 
to the dining room. 

The living room originally 
had no access to the dining 
room, so an opening was fash- 
ioned with a set of double 
French doors with mirrored 
insets. The same decorative 
treatment was used on the 
doors leading to the entrance 
hall. “When I have a party,” 
says Cowie, “everything opens 
up, and there’s a great sense 
of space. I can have a cocktail 


A Bjorn Rye painting, one of three, 
set the tone for the living room. 
“Then we found the Savonnerie 
rug,” says Allem. “It really validat- 
ed the room.” Egyptian-style French 
Déco vases from Bernd Goeckler. 
Steinway grand piano. Clarence 
House print on chairs. Stark carpet. 








“T love to have a change of energy 
and pace from room to room,” says 
Allem. Tuis Pace: Settings de- 
signed by Cowie highlight the din- 
ing room. The 1950s chandelier is 
Viennese. Opposire: A 1930s desk 
and a 1940s-style cocktail cart occupy) 
Cowie’s office. His television serics : 
Everyday Elegance with Colin Cowie | 
begins its third season in October. 
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reception for two hundred.” 

For the décor, Cowie want- 
ed to evoke the feeling of 
the Déco period not only 
through furniture but also in 
terms of mood. The living 
room conjures up an image 
of drop-dead-attractive peo- 
ple sipping martinis while a 
piano player serenades them 
with Cole Porter tunes. “I 
wanted something that was 
sexy and yet sophisticated,” 
Cowie notes. Allem suggest- 
ed tones of cognac and burnt 
orange set against ebony 
floors, black-lacquered mold- 
ings and black wood blinds. 
The vibrant colors sprang 
from a trio of Bjorn Rye 
paintings that were originally 
in Allem’s collection. “Nor- 
mally, I start an interior with 
a rug,” says Allem. “But in this 
case, the 1931 Savonnerie was 
the last item found. It came out 
of a ballroom in Paris and had 


“J like color,” says Allem. “I’m 

not afraid to push the envelope.” 
Lerr: A Matisse drawing and two 
works by Bettina Warner hang in 
the sitting room. Velvet on the gilt- 
framed suite is from Old World 
Weavers, as is the drapery taffeta. 
Baccarat champagne flutes. 


Cowie’s goal was for the apartment 
to be “glamorous and Old World 
but edgy at the same time,” he says. 
ABOVE: Rich textures and colors 
unify the master bedroom. The 
1940s mirrored screen is French. 
The tufted velvet headboard wall 
conceals a window. Baccarat vase. 


been cut down. I think it gives 
the room great integrity.” 

The Déco-style Italian sofa 
is covered in cognac-hued 
velvet. Allem and Cowie have 
no fear of bright color, and 
both claim orange as their 
favorite. The slipper chairs 
were upholstered in a bold or- 
ange-and-black botanical fab- 
ric. For the windows, blocks 
of raw silk in solid cognac 
and sienna were stitched 
together. The rest of the fur- 
niture is a combination of 
pieces from the 1920s through 
the 1950s. Allem broke up 
the Art Déco theme by 
hanging nineteenth-century 
chinoiserie panels. “Chinese 
furniture and 
work wonderfully with Dé- 
co,” he says 


accessories 


Cowie’s spacious entrance 
hall serves as more than just a 


place for receiving his guests. 


continued on page 327 








ARCHITECTURE 


MALIBU MODERNISM 


COMPLEX RHYTHMS ANIMATE A SLEEK OCEANFRONT HOUSE 
















bitecture and Interior Design by Gwathmey Siegel 
+ by Paul Goldberger 
tography by Erhard Pfeiffer 
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A house in Malibu, California, de- 
signed by Gwathmey Siegel, melds 
streamlined modernist forms with 
rich detailing. “There’s also a 
counterpoint between sculptural 
OSE OL Cee ARAL Cn ELS 
rectilinear frame of the house,” 
says Charles Gwathmey. The 1995 
untitled bronze is by Joel Shapiro, 
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ost of the hous- 

es built by ar- 

chitect Charles 

Gwathmey and 
his partner, Robert Siegel, in 
the last few years have been 
immense modernist struc- 
tures, sumptuous and sprawl- 
ing and determinedly hard- 
edged. There is no denying 
the relationship between the 
residence of a Hollywood ex- 
ecutive and his family, just 
completed on a spectacular 
site overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean in Malibu, California, 
and Gwathmey Siegel’s other 
recent work: It is large, it 
is detailed with extraordi- 


Lert: “A rosewood ramp and stairs 
connect the ground floor to the 
main living level, revealing differ- 
ent spaces and views,” says Gwath- 
mey. The untitled painting, from 
1982, is by Keith Haring. A glass- 
block wall allows natural light into 
the children’s bedroom gallery. 


nary precision inside and out, 
and it owes a certain stylisti¢ 
debt to the classic Europea 
modernism of the twenties) 
But there is something soft- 
er about Gwathmey Siegel's 
architecture this time, some- 
thing much more serene, 
And while this new house 
may seem at first glance to 
push the boundaries of mod- 
ernist form less than some 0 
Gwathmey’s recent projects, 
it turns out, paradoxically, to 
be the freshest and most 
original design he has pro-= 
duced in years. 

The owners initially ap- 
proached Gwathmey about 


BeLow: The living/dining room’s 
inverted-barrel-vaulted ceiling 
mimics a canopy, making the area 
more intimate. The armor is 16th- 
century Japanese. OpposireE: The | 
oceanfront fagade has a series of 
horizontal sunscreens in zinc. The 


dining deck is off the kitchen. 








COURTESY GWATHMEY SIEGEL & ASSOCIATES ARCHITECTS 
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MAIN LIVING LEVEL | 













































































ABOVE: The open-plan main living 
level is oriented toward the Pacific. 
ABOVE RiGutT: “The screening/bil- 
liard room looks as if it were carved 
out of wood,” says Gwathmey, who 
collaborated with associate architects 
Dirk Kramer and Lilla Smith and di- 
rector of interior design Eva Frank. 


BELOw: The master suite has a 
sleeping loft and a sitting room 
below. On the wall is Lady Killer, 
1986, by Jerry Kearns; to the left 
of the bed is a group of African 
stick figures. Gwathmey Siegel 
designed the bed surround, the 
built-in furniture and the sofa. 
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building on a different site in 
Malibu. That design never 
went ahead, and neither did 
a second one for another lo- 
cation. This house went up 
on the third site they con- 
sidered, a three-acre parcel 
that, unlike most oceanfront 
properties in Malibu, is not 
squeezed between the beach 
and the road but sits high on 
a bluff, with fantastic views 
and enough room for a big 
lawn, a guesthouse and a pool. 












To the owners, the third 
site was worth waiting for, 
not only because of its special 
qualities but because when 
they were finally ready to 
build, they had developed 
a close rapport with Gwath- 
mey. “We went through so 
many versions that by the 
time we started designing 
this house, we really knew 
one another,” says the wife. 
“My husband and I are dif- 
ferent people, and Charles 


] 
managed to understand and) 
please us both.” | 

Gwathmey also under | 
stood how much the couple’s 
lives had evolved in the eight 
years between the time he 
started designing for the first 
site and the completion of} 
the house on the final one,| 
and he took pleasure in revis-} 
ing the design accordingly,| 
“When we first started work=} 
ing with Charles, I had no 


continued on page 324 
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The master suite’s sitting room 
was conceived as “separate yet in- 
tegrated,” says Gwathmey. Glass- 
Weld te ovum nO eral ne Ts 
oid me meceete teen eritere tered 
the strong sunlight. On the wall 
are photographs by Joel Sternfeld. 
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ORicmeccrtiiieienteCe cme e!| 
layer, primarily transparent,” notes 
(Oar Tetten ta aOR) py eo Reema iene 
trance facade, here you can see how 
everything is organized inside.” The 
pool, he adds, “looks like an exten- 
sion of the interior, but at the same 
time it appears to float on the grass.” 

















Text by Susan Sheehan 


Photography by Durston Saylor 
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A FASHION DESIGNER’S EYE FOR ART 
SHAPES HIS NEW YORK APARTMENT 
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n 1954, when Arnold 
Scaasi came to New York 
as a very young man 
to work for fashion de- 
signer Charles James, he 
lived in a studio apartment. 
He soon moved to a street- 
level apartment and then to 
a third-floor walk-up, where 
he started his own design 
business in the dining room. 
He moved again, to a Stan- 


“Tt’s like living in a house,” Arnold 
Scaasi says of his Manhattan du- 
plex. ABovE: Scaasi, left, and his 
partner, Parker Ladd, stand before 
Jean Dubuffet’s Vacanciers. LEFT: 
Chinese Buddhist statues flank Lou- 
ise Nevelson’s Vertical Cloud, 1974, in 
the living room. Woman with Mask is 
by Jean Metzinger. S. Harris fabric. 


ford White town house dec- 
orated by Valerian Rybar. In 
the 1996 book Scaasi: A Cut 
Above, he tells the author, 
Bernadine Morris, that work- 
ing and living in the same 
place proved impossible and 
that he “felt like a prisoner 
in my own castle.” He sold 
the town house, bought a du- 
plex on Central Park South 
(see Architectural Digest, Sep- 
tember 1988), relocated his 
offices and workrooms to 
Seventh Avenue and “had 
a life again.” 

After living on Central 
Park South for twenty-four 
years, he decided the resi- 
dence was too small. He want- 
ed a more spacious place in 
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which to live with his partner, 
Parker Ladd, the producer of 
the A&E program Open Book. 
His foremost requirement 
was a view. Over a period of 
two years they inspected 
about a hundred apartments. 
When Scaasi walked into a 
duplex on the East River, he 
knew he had finally found 
what he was seeking. 

“Tm partial to duplexes be- 
cause they feel like houses,” 
he says. “I like houses. I’m a 
‘Taurus, and Tauruses always 
like houses. And the apart- 
ment had a large separate liv- 
ing room, a large separate din- 
ing room, a large study and, 
best of all, a view. I required a 
view of either Central Park or 



































the Fast River. I got the river.” 
The entrance gallery to 
Scaasi’s apartment is painted 
red. “I love red entrance 
halls,” he says. “Whenever I 
can use red, I do.” The din- 
ing chairs are also red. “I 
bought them at an antiques 
shop in Washington, D.C.,” 
he recalls. “They’re a chi- 
noiserie design of red lac- 
quer and gold and date back 
to 1730—well, maybe 1740. 
A chair maven in England 
thinks they were originally 
made for the Borghese Pal- 
ace, but the antiques store said 
they were made for a palace 
in Spain. It’s all the same to 
me. They came with won- 
derful chartreuse cushions.” 
The highlight of the din- 
ing room, however, is the 
white ceiling Scaasi’s friend 
the late Louise Nevelson had 
designed for his previous 
apartment. “She said she’d 
never done a ceiling, but I 
told her there was always a 
first time,” he says. Nevelson 
also designed five wall ap- 
pliqués to go with the ceiling. 
When the appliqués moved 
across town, he had them put 





“T chose this place for its wonderful 
view,” notes Scaasi. Far LEFT: The 
Queensboro Bridge and the East 
River are framed by the living room 
windows. Before the 19th-century 
fragment cast of Poseidon of Arte- 
mision is an array of silver, includ- 
ing Buccellati elephants and shells. 


on one wall of the dining 
room and had mirrors put 
on the wall around them, 
in accordance with Nevel- 
son’s wishes. “One mirrored 
wall looked kind of dumb,” 
he notes. “I then mirrored a 
second wall. The room still 
didn’t look right, so I told 
the mirror man, ‘We’d bet- 
ter mirror the third wall.’ He 
said, ‘Mr. Scaasi, it would 
have been easier to mirror all 
three walls at once.’ I guess 
he’s right, but I don’t under- 
stand much about mirrors or 
about square feet for a room. 
I understand about inches for 





Lert: Scaasi organizes his sketches 
and swatches in the upstairs study. 
Reflected in the mirror is Through 
the Window by Metzinger. ABOVE: 
A sculptured ceiling and wall ap- 
pliqués by Nevelson define the 
dining room. Pierre Frey paisley. 
Tiffany’s salt and pepper shakers. 


a dress. I can visualize a dress 
before it’s finished, but not a 
room.” Scaasi looks admir- 
ingly at his dining chairs. 
“Louise adored very rococo 
things,” he says. “She’d love 
seeing these eighteenth-cen- 
tury chairs under her twenti- 
eth-century ceiling.” 

Scaasi’s theory is that bright 
colors are appropriate for 
certain rooms. “You can do 
wild, fanciful, way-out things 
in entrance galleries, dining 
rooms and powder rooms 
because you’re only in them 
for short periods of time,” he 
explains. “And by the way, my 
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powder room wallpaper is a 
jungle of banana leaves not 
unlike the hallways in the 
Beverly Hills Hotel.” 

The designer’s living room 
is as eclectic—“Eclectic is my 
favorite style”—as his dining 
room. A Monet and a Picasso 
hang on opposite walls. On 
another wall is a 1974 Nevel- 
son sculpture. In front of the 
window are a nineteenth-cen- 
tury fragment cast of Poseidon 
of Artemision, from the original 
fifth-century B.c. statue at the 
National Archaeological Mu- 


Lert: A 1939 portrait of Lady Wim- 
borne by Sir John Lavery and a 
1909 Maurice de Vlaminck still life 
overlook the downstairs study. The 
armoire and bergéres, as well as the 
ebonized sculpture, are 19th cen- 
tury. The patinated and gilt-bronze 
candlestick lamps are circa 1830s. 


seum of Athens, an array of 
Buccellati silver and a pair of 
Russian Biedermeier chairs. 
After moving, he couldn’t 
resist buying a pair of mid- 
fourteenth-century Chinese 
Buddhist statues, which now 
flank the Nevelson. Close by 
is a photograph of Nevelson. 
“She only liked melodramatic 
clothes,” he says. “Look at this 
picture of her. She’s wearing 
a red painted silk kimono and 
trousers in an abstract design. 
Doesn’t her Scaasi resemble 
the robes on these fourteenth- 
century Chinese ladies?” 
There is a photograph of 
George and Barbara Bush in 
the upstairs study. Mrs. Bush 
wore a Scaasi gown to her 
husband’s inaugural ball and 
two new Scaasi dresses to 
the Republican convention at 








ABOVE: Scaasi designed the master 
bedroom with a tailored, monochro- 
matic sophistication. Kilim uphol- 
stery on the chairs adds touches of 
color. Displayed above the English 
pine mantelpiece is a 1920s oil by 
Franz Kupka. On the bed is an an- 
tique quilt. Lee Jofa drapery silk. 


which her son was nominat- 

ed for the presidency. 
Scaasi’s downstairs study, 
which has glazed chrome-yel- 
low walls, is adjacent to the 
living room and similarly 
eclectic. He is fond of a por- 
trait of Lady Wimborne 
painted by Sir John Lavery in 
1939, which he bought in part 
because of its burgundy frame 
and in part because the ele- 
gant woman dressed in a white 
gown and pearls reminded 
him of his beloved and ele- 
continued on page 328 
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COTTAGE 
CON TEMPORARY 


INCREASING SPACE AND LIGHT WITHOUT 
LOSING CHARM BY ‘THE SEA 


MATT WARGO 





hen the owners of a 
quaint, rose-covered 
shingled cottage near 
the sea decided to do a 
major renovation, they knew just what 
they wanted—a quaint, rose-covered 
shingled cottage near the sea. Original- 
ly the barn for a nearby mansion, the 
cottage nestles between the great pines 
and specimen beeches of a landscaped 
meadow. “It was a sweet little house,” 
the husband says. “This was a big proj- 
ect, but we wanted to keep it low-key.” 
In fact, he wanted to keep it exactly as it 
was—only much bigger and with a dif 
ferent floor plan. “We needed to give 
them a lot of room on the inside with- 
out making it look huge from the out- 
side,” says designer David Kleinberg. 
“We all loved the charm of the house.” 
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Inside, though, the house was less 
than charming. “It didn’t work,” says the 
wife. “It had been added on to, and it 
had the feel of a railroad flat.” To add 
rooms, architect William A. Schulz kept 
the existing roofline and built a new 
gambrel to balance the old, tucking a 
master bedroom under the dormer. The 
living room was expanded onto a ter- 
race; a maid’s room became part of the 
kitchen. Doors were custom-made, 
windows stacked and the exterior of 
the house detailed to preserve the orig- 
inal look. A scaffold was built so the 
roses could grow while the house was 
under reconstruction. “The idea was to 
make the house functional and modern- 
ize it but to keep it overgrown,” the 
husband explains. “We went to great 
extremes to keep it the same.” 









Architecture by Wiliam A. Schulz 
Interior Design by David Kleinberg 
_ Text by Susan Cheever ) 
Photography by Feff Goldberg/Esto 

























For a couple who wanted to retain © 
the charm of their shingled cottage 
designer David Kleinberg and archi- 
tect William A. Schulz expanded 

the spaces without losing the house's 
original feeling. ABOvE: “It’s stilla 
garden cottage,” says Schulz, “only 
now it’s a glorified garden cottage.” 


“Rather than constructing a new 
building, we broke down the scale, 
Schulz explains. “We kept the ex- 
isting roofline, continuing it in the 
addition.” Oppostre: Brick floors 
and oak wainscoting define the 
stair hall, which occupies what was 
once a small entranceway. 






























Photographs by David Stephenson 
are displayed in the living room, 
which was extended some 20 feet 
onto the terrace. Kleinberg brought 
in such 1940s French pieces as the 
open-arm chairs and the low table. 
The sconce is by Jean Royere. Os- 
borne & Little plaid. Stark carpet. 


At the entrance, Schulz created a two- 
story stair hall with cerused oak wain- 
scoting. There, an artichoke-shaped 
chandelier designed in 1927 by Poul 
Henningsen hangs above a brass-and- 
burl-maple Italian table, which is across 
from a 1940s bench—one of many 
French pieces in the downstairs rooms. 
“They give the house a sense of per- 
formance,” Kleinberg says. “It’s not just 
a summer house. There’s no wicker 
there.” In fact, the house is a symphony 
of opposites. It’s a big house that looks 
small, a new house that looks old, a 
house furnished with a wild eclecticism 
that appears calmly uniform, as if it had 
been “popped out of a box,” as Klein- 
berg says. “I just put things I like in this 
house. The overriding principle is that 
there is no overriding principle.” 

In the double-height living room, 
furnishings run the gamut from the bass 
note of a heavy nineteenth-century 
French klismos chair to the grace notes 
of a painted pine table and a Thebes 
stool. Kleinberg arranged parallel seat- 
ing areas, splitting a pair of English 
marquetry mirrors, two African garden 
seats, French 1940s brass lamps and four 
Jean Royere sconces and filling in with 
chairs and sofas upholstered in neutral 
linens and prints. “The palette through- 
out the interior was always going to be 
neutral,” Kleinberg says. “The color 
comes from the gardens.” 

When Kleinberg was still at Trinity 
College in Connecticut, planning to go 
to architecture school, he took a sum- 
mer job in Manhattan with Robert 
Denning and Vincent Fourcade. He for- 


got all about going to architecture 
school. After that he worked with Mara 
Palmer and then with Parish-Hadley, 
before going on to start hi n firm 
in 1997. “I’ve never Deen a; f those 


decorators who wai p think 
there was no decorato = says. “] 
don’t think of myself as a curting-edge 
person; I think of myself as a clas- 
sical person, but a classical person in 
the modern world. I like things to 
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AsBove: A maid’s room and bath 
were absorbed into the new kitch- 
en, which features a cathedral ceil- 
ing. The French oak stools date 
from the 1940s. The glass-topped 
table is from B&B Italia. Range and 
hood from Viking. Backsplash tiles, 
Ann Sachs. Sub-Zero refrigerator. 





Opposite: A landscape by Carol 
Anthony is set between 19th-cer 
tury English candlesticks in the 
dining room, whose flow was im 
proved by the addition of pocket 
doors to the living room. Kleinb 
designed the armchairs, covered 
Edelman leather. Baccarat glass, 











The architect situated the new mas- 
ter suite beneath the gambrel roof. 
“The ceiling gives the room a more 
traditional feeling,” he says. The 
bronze-faced fireplace, Kleinberg 
notes, “is out of the usual vernacu- 
lar.” Drapery and shade linen, Man- 
uel Canovas. Donghia chair fabric. 


look as if they’d been assembled—some- 
one brings back candlesticks from Ja- 
pan, someone buys a chair they like out 
of a shop window.” 

The family room, paneled in pine 
beaded board, is all leather and muted 
stripes. “I wanted this room to have 
more of a mountain house feel,” says 
Kleinberg. “The family room and the 
living room are sort of opposite sides of 
the coin. This is a nocturnal space, a 
place to play cards or have a drink.” 

If the family room evokes the Adi- 
rondacks, the master suite reflects the 
house’s cottage roots, with its ceiling fol- 
lowing the lines of the gambrel roof. 
Kleinberg installed striped linen drap- 
eries and faced the fireplace with bronze. 
“T didn’t want to squeeze a mantel un- 
der that sloped ceiling,” he says, “but I 
wanted it to be modern-looking.” 

Even the dining room—the most for- 
mal room in the house—was designed 
to accommodate an informal family. 
“We didn’t want anything too high- 
falutin,” the husband explains. Klein- 
berg arranged ten leather armchairs 
around the couple’s nineteenth-century 
English extension table. English ebony- 
and-ivory candlesticks light the man- 
tel, along with a pair of 1930s French 
ceramic sconces. The adjacent kitchen, 
illuminated by Poul Henningsen hang- 
ing glass lamps, is designed around a 
granite-topped island joined by 1940s 
French oak stools. In the corner, a col- 
lection of antique chairs surrounds a 
glass-and-steel table for casual meals. 

“These people live properly but not 
pretentiously,” David Kleinberg says. 
“There’s always somewhere to put your 
drink. You can sit around in flip-flops 
and khakis. The dog has the run of the 
house, and he’s always coming back 
wet. It’s a very comfortable house.” The 
clients agree. “We needed to make it 
work, but we tried to make it so that if 
you looked at the house, you wouldn’t 
see much of a change,” says the wife. 
“Tt has the same character, but it’s love- 
ly to live here now.” 0 





COLOR FIELD ON FIFTH 


SOLD PATTERNS AND RICH TONES FOR MANHATTAN COLLECTORS 
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"terior Design by Thomas Britt, ASID T hey W anted an upbeat tradition- | 

Text by Nich y - Sbr, I al setting that incorporated the art, ily, 1997, by Fernando Botero over- 

5 AT OY INICIO aS He aay Thomas Britt says of his clients’ looks the living room. Brunschwig 
hotography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


lots of color and pattern.” A Fam- 


Fifth Avenue apartment. “We used & Fils sofa and club chair fabrics. 








eauty is a very eclec- 

tic affair,” observes 

the owner of a Man- 

hattan pied-a-terre. 
Among the elements in the 
entrance hall of this promi- 
nent patron, art collector and 
former gallery owner are an 
Empire mirror, a Chinese red- 
lacquered table, a gilt Austri- 
an chandelier, a painting by 
Robert Indiana and a mock- 
Roman sculpture by Michael 
Lucero. The result is an at- 
mosphere of deliberate dis- 
parity, at once provocative and 
inviting. “My husband and I 
have never been ones to set- 
tle for a single style,” she 
says. “The world is far too 
rich and varied a place.” 

It was New York-based in- 
terior designer Thomas Britt 
whom they called on to instill 
a semblance of order into 
their wide-ranging tastes. The 
clients and Britt had worked 
together before, on the cou- 
ple’s estate in Westchester 
County, as well as on an apart- 
ment for their son. This time, 
however, the parameters were 
slightly different. “For the 
country house we asked Tom 
for interiors that wouldn’t 
compete with our art collec- 
tion,” recalls the wife. “But in 
the New York apartment we 
wanted to achieve more of a 
blend. We were after a bold 
interior for bold art.” 

As it happens, the change 
of register was just what the 
designer hoped to hear. “I can 
never repeat the same look 
from one project to another,” 
insists Britt, “and thank good- 
ness they didn’t ask me to. 
What I did wish to repeat 
was the opportunity to work 
with absolutely first-rate art.” 


“T set the paintings against hot yel- 
low walls, which creates a vibrating 
energy in the dining room,” notes 
Britt. An Austrian chandelier illu- 
minates the Robert Delaunay oil 
over the Biedermeier sideboard 
and White Cycle, 1997, by Kenneth 
Noland. Clarence House fabric. 

















While the postwar building 
lacked any significant interior 
architectural details, the dis- 
tribution of the rooms was 
agreeable, and Britt was spared 
the task of knocking down 
walls. There was another im- 
portant detail that remained 
constant—the apartment’s 
sweeping views over Fifth 
Avenue and Central Park. 

“My clients are great lov- 
ers of color,” Britt explains. 
“There was never any talk of 
subtle, monochromatic tones 
—on the contrary, we were 
going for a striking palette.” In 
the living room, he spread an 
antique geometric-patterned 
dhurrie atop a sisal carpet. He 
upholstered the sofas in a flo- 
ral fabric, a pair of club chairs 
in stripes and the nineteenth- 
century gilt “rope” chairs in a 
rich green velvet. The walls 
are painted a primrose yel- 
low and are hung with works 
by Fernando Botero, Ron 
Janowich and Sam Messer. 

The room’s daring mixture 
of color and texture would 
have been perhaps over- 
whelming had Britt not re- 
sorted to his signature love of 
balance and symmetry in the 
placement of furniture and 
objects. Flanking the Botero 
above the sofa are a pair of 
fine Swedish Empire mirrors. 
Over the two Regency con- 
soles are four Thomire can- 
delabra, which he converted 
into lamps. There are a pair 
of Chinese low tables with 
mother-of-pearl inlay. “Above 
all, ’'m drawn to the classical 
world,” says Britt, “and that’s 
a world in which symmetry 
reigns. An interior without 
a balanced composition too 
often falls into chaos.” 

In the adjacent library, Britt 
paneled the walls in Italian 
stone pine to create a sens« 
of warmth. Seeking continu- 
ity between it and the living 
room, he used more Chinese 
mother-of-pearl-inlaid low 
tables and nineteenth-century 
gilt chairs. On the floor is a 
Bessarabian carpet. The fo- 
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cal point, however, is a floral 
still life by David Hockney. 

Britt’s inventive blending 
of diverse objects is most ev- 
ident in the guest bedroom. 
“Tt’s a fun, interesting space,” 
he says. Here, he intermin- 
gled a Portuguese headboard, 
Indian silver chairs and a 
grouping of classical and Em- 
pire engravings. 

“Collecting is a part of my 
soul,” admits the wife. It is a 
passion that she shares with 
her husband but that she in- 
herited from her mother— 
and a number of the latter’s 
acquisitions now grace both 
of her residences. Among the 
heirlooms in the New York 
apartment are a collection 
of Meissen porcelain, which 
fills two Louis XV cabinets 
in the dining room, and an 
abstract work by Robert De- 
launay that hangs above the 
Biedermeier sideboard. 

It is the combination of art 
and objects from mother and 
daughter, in fact, that gives 
the apartment an added reso- 
nance, a feeling that a selec- 
tive eye has chosen these 
works with criteria and care. 
It makes sense to hang a 
Kenneth Noland near the 
Delaunay, and after examin- 
ing the Meissen, one under- 
stands the numerous works 
of modern and contempo- 
rary ceramics by Picasso, 
Philip Maberry and Ron Na- 
gle, among others, that are 
found throughout the rooms. 

“This is nota space in which 
anything goes,” says Thomas 
Britt. “I tried to create a classi- 
cal scheme from a host of dis- 
parate elements, and in the 
end, I think we revealed the 
logic in all this eclecticism.” 0 
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~ DESERT ORIENTATION 


ACCENTING A MODERN CALIFORNIA RESIDENCE 
WITH SUBTLE ASIAN MOTIFS 
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a mo mtictec treacle intial ttc 
Donna Livingston says of an Asian- 
ete exes oe mear tre | 
in Indian Wells, California. The | 
materials of the gazebo—stone and 
wood—are repeated throughout. 
Michael Taylor patio furniture. 
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Interior Design by Donna Livingston 
ext by Christopher Finch/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


ach time I’m con- 

fronted with a new 

project,” says de- 

signer Donna Liv- 
ingston, “I look for one 
idea—one key concept—that 
can provide the inspiration 
for the whole house. In this 
case, it came to me as I was 
thinking about the gates for 
the main entrance.” 

The project in question 
is a spacious contemporary 
house built around a court- 
yard in Indian Wells, Cali- 
fornia, a desert resort town 
where emerald-green fairways 
punctuate the dusty chap- 
arral and royal palms stand 
out in silhouette against 


Lert: Stone-faced pillars in the 
living room frame views of the 
golf course and the mountains. 
“The wood ceiling adds warmth,” 
Livingston notes. On a games 
table is a Tang Dynasty-style 
horse. J. Robert Scott sofa and 
chair fabrics. Baccarat vase. 


the surrounding mountains. 

“The house had been fin- 
ished in conventional des- 
ert colors,” says Livingston, 
“pinks and peaches—and the 
effect was rather bland. I 
wanted to find a way of giv- 
ing the property a sense of 
richness and warmth, and a 
little drama, and the idea that 
popped into my head was to 
replace the plain entrance 
gates with copper gates dec- 
orated with a bamboo motif. 
To a large extent, everything 
evolved from that. That’s 
when I began to think about 
the Asian theme. Not just 
a Japanese-style house or a 
Chinese-style house. Some- 


ABove: The dining room features 
an early-19th-century Japanese 
textile and a late-18th-century Bur- 
mese reclining Buddha. A Tabriz 
carpet from Aga John rests on the 
limestone floor. The urn is from 
Michael Taylor. Chairs and silk 
wallcovering, J. Robert Scott. 








thing more eclectic than 
that, bringing together Thai 
and Indian and Burmese 
pleces—art and furniture 
from all over the region. | 
thought of it as having what 
you might call Balinese chic.” 

In conceptualizing the 
house, Livingston had the 
advantage of having previ- 
ously designed the clients’ 
primary residence in Los An- 
geles, so she had a strong 
sense of their tastes. Where- 
as that house is traditional, 
their retreat was to be quite 
different: elegant, certainly, 
but also decidedly exotic. 

To create the copper gates, 
Livingston called on Gimi- 
naro Studio of Crawford, 
Colorado, whose craftsmen 
rendered a pair of gates that 
would not look out of place 
in a Chinese imperial palace. 
‘The studio was also asked to 
trim the entire fascia of the 
building with copper as well 
as to provide doorframes and 
outdoor light fixtures. 

one enters the court- 
yard, the expanses of copper 
trim immediately catch the 
eye, emphasizing the hori- 
zontal structural elements of 
the building, which are punc- 
tuated by stone columns and 
by three shallow pyramids 
that project above the roof- 
line. The courtyard itself, 
with its pool, its gazebo and 
its comfortable patio fur- 
niture, serves as a tranquil 
outdoor room. 

Except where it is scat- 
tered with boulders and 
planted with palms, the court- 
yard is floored with lime- 
stone that extends into the 
building. In the living room, 
expansive windows look out 


A circa 1700 Japanese screen, from 
Naga Antiques, contributes a “feel- 
ing of serenity” to the master bed- 
room, which, like the living room, 
dining room and gazebo, has a pyra- 
mid-shaped ceiling. The bronze- 

lamp ba re Burmese. 
Glant fabric on chaise. 





THE OVERALL FEELING OF ASIAN 
ECLECTICISM IS FOUND EVERYWHERE. 


Lert: Dominating a guest bed- 
room is a colonial Asian-style 
canopy designed by Livingston: 
A Turkish rug from Mansour 
Gallery is on a jute carpet from 
Aga John. The bedcovering is 
from Donghia. Woven wallcov- 
ering, Maya Romanoff. 


across a small lake to a golf 
course. The view draws the 
eye, but so do the careful- 
ly orchestrated volumes and 
details of the room itself, 
which gains a sense of scale 
from the pyramid-shaped 
ceiling. Livingston had this 
ceiling—and matching ceil- 
ings in the dining room, mas- 
ter bedroom and gazebo 
—refinished with Brazilian 
canary wood, which exudes a 
warmth that permeates the 
entire space. The overall 
feeling of Asian eclecticism is 
found everywhere in the 
room’s combinations of ob- 
jects and furniture. A Tang 
Dynasty-style horse sits on a 
lacquered games table. An 
imposing Thai giltwood mir- 
ror reflects upholstered silk 
walls. A pair of Ming figures 
stand near the bar, which 
is dominated by an embroi- 
dered Chinese screen. 
Unlikely but satisfying 
combinations of elements 
are also in evidence in the 
dining room, where the lac- 
quered table and chairs are 
set off by the intricate pat- 
terns of a Tabriz rug, while 
a Burmese Buddha reclines 
on the built-in buffet be- 
neath a framed early-nine- 
teenth-century Japanese cer- 
emonial silk textile. The 
same subtle juxtapositions 
are found in the master 


be o oom. The sumosphie Ce se eres by Robert Walker 
there is almost Zen-like, lends interest to the powder room. | 
the mood established by an “The shape of the red-lacquered 
early-eighteenth-century  chinoiserie mirror complements 

; . : the delicate curves of the cabinet.” 


aps -56-SCree ¢ icts ‘ : 
Japanese screen that depicts The bus ie Chinese Aeaee ane 


birds in flight. living spaces along the golf course 
In one of the guest bed- _ facade open to a large patio. 





poms is what Livingston de- 
tribes as a colonial Asian— 
tyle canopy bed, which 
vokes Bangkok or Rangoon. 
hinese lacquered tables and 
woven wallcovering add to 
e sense of being in some 
otic location before the 
orld was shrunk by jet travel. 
“Being able to use first- 





rate rugs, fine woods, cus- 
tom-crafted copperwork— 
that’s an ideal situation,” 
Donna Livingston says. “It’s 
like being a chef—you want 
to be able to use the finest 
ingredients, because that will 
allow the quality to show 
up in the finished dish. It 


helps, too, to have clients 


who are involved with what 
you're doing. It was the cli- 
ents who found the Ming fig- 
ures that are in the living 
room. And beside the enter- 
tainment center, there’s a 
beautiful Tang Dynasty fig- 
ure of a courtesan.” 

Ina sense, the proximity of 
that more than one-thou- 


sand-year-old figure to the 
electronic equipment sums 
up the character of the entire 
house. It is a place where 
modern amenities and tra- 
ditional values coexist, an 
environment in which the 
practical blends comfortably 
with a magic that originated 
in distant lands. 











ANTIQUES 


WHITE 
PLASTER 


FURNISHINGS 


POPULAR DECORATIVE 

PIECES FROM THE 1930S 

AND 1940S FIND A NEW 
AUDIENCE TODAY 


By Feffrey Simpson 
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PPOSITE: Pair of Floor Lamps, 
erge Roche, circa 1935. Plaster; 
ach, 71%" x 17". Roche was well 
own for the plaster palm tree 
amps he designed, editions of 
which were often copied. The one 
t left belonged to his family. Ga- 
erie Olivier Watelet, Paris. 


lasterwork, the appli- 
cation of lime or gyp- 
sum—or even dried 
earth—mixed with 
ater and sand as a sheath for 
interior walls and ceilings, 
probably dates back to the 
ancient Egyptians. Plaster 
urfaces were enhanced with 
frescoes from the time of the 
Romans through the Renais- 
sance and up into the mod- 
ern era. And as early as the 
Middle Ages, craftsmen be- 
gan modeling wet plaster 
into reliefs on ceilings, and 
occasionally walls, to form 


elaborate patterns. The use 
of plaster as a surface decora- 
tive element may have peaked 
with the delicate Neoclas- 
sical reliefs created by Robert 
Adam for the ceilings and 
walls of the buildings he de- 
signed in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. 
Because of its lack of in- 
ternal strength and its brit- 
tleness, however, plaster was 
never used as a freestanding 
material for furniture until 
the 1930s. Around that time, 
with the commercial produc- 
tion of aluminum and the in- 





creasing use of Bakelite and 
synthetic fabrics, new mate- 
rials and manufacturing tech- 
niques were available for dec- 
orative purposes; this led, in 
turn, to the experimental use 
of traditional materials for 
wholly new purposes. Sud- 
denly, white plaster—inex- 
pensive and easy to carve— 
began to appear in mirror 
frames, lamps, sconces and 
sometimes furniture, such as 
console tables, as well as in 
moldings and door surrounds. 

A principal advocate for 
such use of unexpected ma- 






Lert: Console, Serge Roche, 1937. 
Plaster and black Belgian marble; 
34" x 42". Roche’s console demon- 
strates his use of the stark color 
and flowing lines of white plaster, 
which provide a graphic contrast 
to the dark marble elements. 

Alan Moss, New York. 





terials was the French de- 
signer Jean-Michel Frank, 
who began to use plaster for 
decorative purposes in the 
late 1920s. Frank has become 
an icon of modernism be- 
cause of his spare interiors 
and esoteric surfaces: He 
covered walls in vellum or 
bleached-straw marquetry 
and veneered tables and cab- 
inets with shagreen and ir- 
regular gypsum tiles. Frank 
was also determined to col- 
laborate with the artists of 
his day, commissioning Diego 
and Alberto Giacometti to 
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Ricut: Mirror Frame, Serge 
Roche, circa 1930-35. Plaster; 434" 
x 30%". Like African themes and 
seashells, the stylized foliage pat- 
tern was one of many “exotic” 
18th-century design motifs that re- 
turned to popularity in the 1930s. 
Galerie Jacques de Vos, Paris. 


create lamps, vases and mir- 
ror frames in white plaster. 

Among the first designers 
to use plaster as a medium for 
furniture was Serge Roche, 
the French decorator who, in 
the 1930s, had a console table 
in his apartment that was 
supported by entwined plas- 
ter legs in the form of exag- 
gerated palm leaves. Roche 
was one of the first of the 
1930s designers to free him- 
self from the dictates of 
modernism and rediscover 
the exuberance of Baroque 
design. With its dead-white 
matte finish, plaster was 
uniquely suited to the theat- 
rical imagery of Baroque 
style, which had been charac- 
terized by an exaggeration of 
scale and a fascination with 
designs derived from the far 
reaches of the globe. 

Even Frank, despite his 
penchant for the severity of 
modernism, was led by his 
friendship with artists into 
experimenting with more fan- 
ciful forms, such as those 
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Far Lert: Luminaire “Corail,” 
Maitres Verriers of Venice for Art 
Luminescence, 1945. Plaster and 
glass; 17/4" x 13". The light of an 
urn lamp is scattered and reflected 
by glass beads and transparent 
handles, which are filled with wa- 
ter. Galerie de Beyrie, New York. 


Lerr: Urn Lamp, French, circa 1935. 
Plaster; 23/2" x 15%". An exception- 
ally simple urn lamp exploits the 
smooth texture and powdery finish 
of white plaster to place the focus 
on its unembellished silhouette. 
Maison Gerard Ltd., New York. 



































ssociated with Surrealism. 
or Frank, the use of plaster 
or faux draperies, as well as 
e creation of a white plas- 
er disk to hide the opening 
or the movie projector in 
apartment he created for 
aron Roland de L’Epée, were 
oyages into the Surreal. 
This interest in the exag- 
rations of neo-Baroque and 
fascination with the distor- 
ions of the Surreal often met 
the creation of white plas- 
er objets. Allen Tate and C. 
y Smith, in their book In- 
erior Design in the 20th Cen- 
ry, point to pieces such as 
ife-size plaster hands hold- 
g sconces or vases and de- 
igner Emilio Terry’s use of 
callop shells, as well as “oth- 
r neo-Baroque and neo- 
ococo imagery,” as examples 
f this melding. 

But the designer who made 
hite the hallmark hue of the 
930s—and thereby created 
venue for white plaster— 
as Syrie Maugham. In 1927 
he designed an all-white 
oom, the highlight of which 
as a white plaster still life 
ade by set and costume de- 
igner Oliver Messel. 

From Europe the fascina- 
ion with white décor—and 
hite plaster—traveled across 
e ocean and across Ameri- 
a to Hollywood, where the 
ovie folks were obsessed 
ith white. Martin Batters- 

y, in his book The Decorative 
)Thirties, remarks that the 
raze was “epitomized in the 
ook of the film star Jean Har- 
ow, who appeared to have 
een constructed of equal 
arts of snow, marble and 
arshmallow.” 

Influenced as much by her 
wn wide travels and acquain- 


WITH ITS DEAD-WHITE MATTE 
FINISH, PLASTER WAS UNIQUELY 
SUITED TO THE THEATRICAL 
IMAGERY OF BAROQUE STYLE. 


tance with European culture 
as by her California neigh- 
bors in the movie business, 
the American decorator Fran- 
ces Elkins began to import 
Jean-Michel Frank’s furnish- 
ings in the early 1930s. She 
often used Frank’s Giacomet- 
ti handcrafted plaster lamps 
in the houses she decorated 
for clients. She created shell- 
like lamps in white plaster for 
her own house in Monterey, 
California, and there is some 
evidence that she designed 
plaster lamp variations in un- 
dulating forms that deviated 
from the Giacometti originals. 

The greatest American ad- 
vocate of white plaster, how- 
ever, was Dorothy Draper. 
Draper confounded the ex- 
pectations of her clients with 
her use of large-scale dec- 
orative elements and strong 
colors. Tate and Smith say 
that Draper “became known 
for bold white plaster appli- 
qués—and consoles, frames, 
and accessories—with over- 
scaled scroll motifs of leaves, 
feathers and cockleshells,” 
adding, “She used these plas- 
ter-white elements strikingly 
against dark green or dark 
burgundy walls.” 

After the 1950s, the taste 
for plasterwork—and the fan- 
tasy designs of an earlier 
era—evaporated. But exam- 
ples survive, as surprisingly 
durable as the high spirits of 
those years. 0 


Floor Lamp, American, circa 1940. 
Plaster; 55" x 16". A fixture ina 
tropical-leaf pattern is attributed 
to American interior designer 
Frances Elkins, who collaborated 
with Alberto Giacometti on de- 
signs for some of his plaster lamps. 
Alan Moss, New York. 





Architectural Design by James Weis 
Interior Design by Wilham Knight and James Weis 
Text by Paul Theroux/Photography by Dan Forer 


HOTELS 


INN ON 
THE BLUE 
HORIZON 


AN INTIMATE ESCAPE OFF THE 
COAST OF PUERTORICO 


ost travel is 
time travel, but 
some places— 
certain islands 
especially—are time warps. 
They defy an exact date but 
Suggest si iple period 
of inno le recent 
past—the s lo stop- 
lights, a sen 
a low cost 
able water, pic 
general tidines: 
enough for chicl 
and dogs to sleep 
and breezy in the da 
and still at night—an 
of all, such places pos 
powerful sense of commu 
Maui was once like thi 
1 so was Martha’s Vine- 
yard. No longer. But Vieques, 
a twenty-one-by-fifteen-mile 


island off the east coast of 


Puerto Rico, still fits this time- 
warp description and occu- 
pies a blissful little category 
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of its own. It is in the world 
news right now for the justi- 
fiably vocal protests against 
the U.S. Navy’s bombing of 
one end of the island. Yet 
the bombing may well be 
responsible for having inten- 
sified Vieques’s community 
spirit and local pride. In most 
respects this otherwise quiet 
island is completely off the 
supine yet bewitching, 

1 slumbering maiden. 
ple come here for a 
nd after a couple 
for the name 
it,” James 
ld know. 


\ iC CO Vieques, 


ne 
tl ‘  intim 
tel island of 
east Puerto Rico. R 
The t« led atriun 
which serv: ; the hotel’s main 
lobby, contair ix of antique 
furniture and ects. 
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Lert: Café Blu, in the main house, 
displays the eclecticism of the ho- 
tel’s furnishings, with circa 1840 
tiger-maple chairs alongside a col- 
orful 1930s chandelier and re- 
cent artwork. Chef Michael Glatz 
prepares French Caribbean dishes 
using fresh local ingredients. 


he was so smitten with the is- 
land, he asked whether he 
might buy the hotel he hap- 
pened to be staying in. Weis 
eventually purchased a ne- 
glected villa by the sea and, 
with his partner, Billy Knight, 
put his heart and soul and 
quite a lot of money into cre- 
ating the Inn on the Blue 
Horizon. They opened the 
hotel in 1994, and it annually 
receives praise and many more 
requests for reservations than 
it can accommodate. Eighty- 
five percent of the visitors are 
repeat guests. “People leave us 
and they miss us, and there are 


Asove: A mahogany four-poster, 
made in Indonesia, dominates the 
Josephina Room, a guest room in 
one of the three casitas that make 
up the inn. BELow: A turn-of-the- 
20th-century bed is reflected in the 
mirror of the Garden Room’s 1860s 
Rococo Revival chest of drawers. 


days that we’re depressed be- 
cause they’re gone,” says Weis. 
“We’re sometimes inconsol- 
able when people leave.” 
Weis has some of the best 
qualifications for a hotelier 
—a love of entertaining and 
a flair for food and a sense 
of style. You also get the idea 
that he is one of those hap- 
py individuals with a genius 
for friendship. He once built 
a house in rural Pennsylva- 
nia with the express inten- 
tion of being a host. “I gave 
wonderful parties. I loved 
having guests. My idea was 
for the inn to be like that— 





“PEOPLE COME HERE FOR A SHORT 
VISIT, AND AF TER A FEW DAYS 

THEY ASK FOR “FHE NAME OF A REA 
ESTATE AGEN'T)” WEIS SAYS. 








Lert: A zinc-roofed pavilion adja- 
cent to Café Blu houses the Blu 
Bar. “It was designed to be an at- 
tention-getter,” says co-owner Billy 
Knight. His partner, James Weis, 
made the pigmented-cement bar 
round, “to allow ease of conversa- 
tion.” Pottery Barn stools. 


“We transformed an ugly old build- 
ing with warm yellow paint and 
dusty Caribbean colors,” says Weis 
(bottom, standing, with Knight and 
their dogs, Charley and Sophie). 
“We made it elegant but casual.” 
BELow: Steps from the tiered pool 
lead to the main atrium. 








and that’s how it’s turned out.” 

‘The Inn on the Blue Hori- 
zon, dramatically—even cin- 
ematically—named, is home- 
ly in the English sense of the 
word: like a home, comfort- 
able, unfussy, casual, with a 
subtle insistence on privacy, 
well thought out, sited on 
a bluff above a pretty beach. 
A scattering of modest-size 
buildings, it does not look 
like a hotel and hardly seems 
like an inn. It is rather the 
fantasy of living in the ele- 
gant compound of an in- 
spired and generous host on 
a tropical island. The empha- 
sis is on style and comfort 
rather than luxury. There is 
no television and just one 
guest telephone, but there 
are plenty of books and lots 
of areas to sit quietly and 
feel happy. Priding himself 
on his role as host, Weis 
has made a point of furnish- 
ing the inn with his own col- 
lection of antiques—Shaker 
boxes and antebellum chairs 





and armoires. 

“I want some imperfec- 
tions, and I also want some 
image,” Weis says. “T don’t 
want it to look anxious. Nan- 
tucket is anxious. The Hamp- 
tons are anxious. I don’t want 
anywhere else.” 


‘The food in the restaurant 
and at the terrace Café Blu is 
excellent. The chef, Michael 
Glatz, combines flair with 
flavor. Nearly all the ingre- 
dients are local and fresh, 
brought weekly from the 
main island of Puerto Rico, 
just seven miles to the west. 
Lunch is not served at the 
inn, and off-season the din- 
ing room is closed three 
nights a week. 

Weis counts on guests to 
be self-sufficient, but he of- 
fers dining suggestions and 
can recite menus of nearby 
restaurants—Vieques is full 

continued on page 329 


















ARMING TRENDS 


TRADITIONAL COMFORT WITH ADDED FLAIR ON LONG ISLAND 


Architecture by Shope Reno Wharton Associates/Interior Design by Greg Fordan 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


othing special— 
just a place to 
raise kids in,” is 
how the wife de- 
scribes the late-1970s house 
where she and her husband 
used to live. She goes on to 
recount how one day they 
decided they did want some- 
thing special—beginning with 
a bigger property. And how 
in another part of Long Is- 
land—in Brookville, to be ex- 





act—they found a patch of 


land with a good deal of to- 
pography to it. 

After interviewing no few- 
er than eleven architects, the 
couple settled on Shope 
Reno Wharton Associates, a 
firm known for a judicious 
use of history and tradition 
refreshed by modern, open 
plans. “The wife wanted the 


house to have a French flavor 
—in wood,” says Bernard 
Wharton. And she herself 
quickly fills in, “I wanted it to 
be just quietly beautiful in a 
country way—like, let’s say, a 
woman who’s got on a pair of 
jeans, a cashmere sweater and 
her very best pearls. Needless 
to say, it had to be big enough 
for my grown children to be 
able to come and stay in with 
their children, and so on down 
the line. And aesthetically 
flexible, because I like to en- 
tertain six people and I like to 
entertain seventy people.” 
The resulting 7,500-square- 
foot building meets all those 
requirements and exceeds 
them. It is, first of all, com- 
pletely integral with its set- 
ting. “We came into a lushly 
wooded site, and we treaded 























“The owners wanted the frankness } 
of a Shope Reno Wharton exterior # 
but more layers inside,” Greg Jor-_ 
dan says of a Shingle Style house he 
decorated on Long Island. ABOVE: | 
The horizontal exterior is punctu- } 
ated with vertical elements that — 
mirror functions within the house. 


| 
Opposite: The curve of the turret | 
is reflected in the sinuous shapes off 
the entrance hall stair, located with=} 
in it. The hue of the runner, from — 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin, is picked, 
up in the wing chair damask, from | 
Brunschwig & Fils. Clarence House 
drapery fabric and chair stripe. 
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very lightly,” Wharton’s part- 
ner, Allan Shope, explains. 
“We had respect for the land 
and were determined to de- 
sign a distinctive house that 
was sensitive to its environs 
—we don’t like a house to 
look like it was dropped out 
of a helicopter.” Indeed, they 
took care to keep the height 
of the structure down to two 
stories on the driveway side, 
knowing that “with that drop- 
off topography” (the land 
slopes rather dramatically 
down to a ravine) there would 
naturally be an additional 
level at the rear. 

The house is composed of 
a series of elements that not 
only exude but induce a feel- 
ing of harmony, no matter 
how singular and fanciful 
they are. There are steep 
gabled roofs with large over- 
hangs (the French influence 
that the wife had suggested) 
and two scandent turrets. One, 
ringed at the top with clere- 
story windows, contains the 
stairwell and, in Wharton’s 
apt words, “acts almost as a 
beacon or punctuation point”; 
the other encompasses the 
kitchen-cum-breakfast- 
room at the back. These tow- 
ers, along with the two field- 
stone chimneys, add a dash of 
verticality (which speaks, if 
abstractly, to the trees on the 
site) to the otherwise linear, 
horizontal house. 

“We use horizontal trim a 
lot in our work, especially in 
the cornice lines—it makes 
for a more graceful meeting 
with the ground,” Wharton 
says. “As we see it, this house 
mostly just rambles along in 
a very sort of nonchalant way.” 

From inside, you can see 
right through the double liv- 


Fieldstone chimney breasts at each 
end of the living room anchor its 
two sides, one of which is more 
formal. The French, English and 
Italian antiques are covered with 
custom upholstery, such as the Lee 
Jofa fabrics on the armchairs. Pat- 
terson, Flynn & Martin carpet. 
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Lert: “We wanted the dining room 
to be flexible, for large or small num- 
bers, and to have warm, earthy col- 
ors,” says Jordan. A custom-made 
table, from Holly Hunt, is sur- 
rounded by 19th-century cane-back 
walnut chairs. The drapery and chair 
fabrics are from Clarence House. 


ing room out to the extensive 
terrace. “The idea was for 
the house to have a decisively 
visual axis, to add up to a lay- 
ering of planes as you moved 
through it, with the distant 
view as the terminus,” Allan 
Shope observes. The wife, as 
it happened, had a big hand 
in the plans. “I bought myself 
an architectural ruler, be- 
cause I’m a down-to-the-inch 
kind of person,” she confides. 
“Allan said, ‘You’re the most 
tenacious client we’ve ever 
had.’ What I was, probably, 
was the most annoying client 
they ever had—and the most 
thorough. I had a tremen- 
dous concept of what we 





were doing.” 

When the house was still 
only on paper, the couple put 
it on hold until they had 
interior designer. 


ecw ed 
ire 


ABOVE: A long, open kitchen ends 
in a round breakfast room with a 
soaring ceiling. Jordan chose 19th- 
century antiques, such as the coun- 
try French armchairs and the iron 


chandelier. The blue-and-white 


platters are English stoneware. 
Christopher Norman drapery fabric. 


“Again, we interviewed eleven 
professionals—eleven was our 
number both times,” says the 
wife. “With Greg Jordan I 
had the feeling we’d hit it 
right. He understood that 
I didn’t want sparse and I 
didn’t want overaccessorized.” 

The designer sat right down 
with the wife to work out 
the detailing, which would 
include drawing profiles of 
all the woodwork and trim 
in the house. “Every door, ev- 
ery cabinet door, every door- 
knob,” he chants, “every plug, 
every vanity, every surface, 
every ceiling; and all the cas- 
ings, crown moldings, raised 
panels, recessed panels... .” 
Not to mention the stone 
chimney breasts of the fire- 
places that hold forth at op- 
posing ends of the living room 
—and finally even the indi- 











Anove: The palette in the master 
bedroom was kept neutral, The 
plaid matelassé pillow fabric, sofa 
fabric and wallcovering are from 
Brunschwig & Fils. Cowtan & 

‘Tout headboard, bed skirt and 
drapery fabric, Christopher Nor- 
man swing-arm lamps. Stark carpet, 


vidual windowpanes. “Shope 
Wharton 


generous to let me come in 


Reno were ver) 
and put my layer on the in 
side, to accept my...,” Jordan 
laughs, “input. And to under 
stand that | wasn’t just bring 
ing fluff to the table. What 
the clients wanted was the best 
of them and the best of me.” 
\s the house was being 
built, Jordan and the wife 
were meeting weekly for what 
she calls “pre-shopping expe 
rience.” Once they did start 
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to shop, they knew not only 


what the scale of the furni 


ture should be but where 
every piece would be placed. 
hey were starting from 
scratch: The clients’ previous 
house had had no antiques; 
the new one was to boast 
mostly antiques. 

During the course of a 
four-day trip to England, the 
designer and the wife charged 
off to the Cotswolds, where 
they wound up purchasing a 


good halt of the furniture in 
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the house, starting with the 
eighteenth-century mahog- 
any-and-walnut side table 
that now enriches the en- 
trance hall. “It had clean, 
straightforward lines,” Jor- 
dan says, “and since the cli 
ents were coming from a 
modern aesthetic, it was just 
the right bridge for them. Af- 
ter that, they felt comfort- 
able buying furniture that 
was more expressive in carv- 
ing and shape.” As the wife 
recalls, “Greg had so many 








Anove Ler: Sunlight is filtered 
through a wood pergola on the 
rear terrace, which overlooks the 
swimming pool and gardens. The 
rough-hewn columns are of the 
same fieldstone that forms the 
chimney breasts and chimneys, 
uniting indoors and outdoors. 






hings he wanted to find for 
is. Yet I never felt any pres- 
pure to get what he wanted 
ne to get; it had to be what 
ve both wanted me to get— 
vhat we all wanted me to get, 
my husband included.” 

At the outset the clients 
had envisioned the interior 
of their house as being on 
he neutral side. “I don’t of- 
jen get asked to work in that 
ind of palette, and I was ex- 
sited,” Jordan recounts, “be- 
rause every single thing has 


to be great when there’s no 
place for it to hide behind 
color.” In short order, how- 
ever, the wife came to the 
conclusion that a few more 
hues wouldn’t hurt. “So she 
and I decided to go from no 
color to beige, but then when 
we were studying the central 
spiral stair, which has this 
beautiful wrought iron rail- 
ing, practically in unison we 
thought, How uneventful to 
have a beige runner. She asked 
me right there for the most 


beautiful color I knew, and | 


came up with this really soft, 
warm sun red, almost a pa- 
prika. And we wound up do- 
ing that runner with no bor- 
der, no decoration—it’s just a 
simple cut-pile woven wool.” 

The color from the stair 
runner seeped down into the 
sunken living room, which is 
fifty by twenty-five with an 
eighteen-foot barrel ceiling 
with rough-hewn oak beams 
(not for nothing does the 


continued on page 336 





“The clients wanted it to be very 
natural-looking,” landscape archi- 
tect Edmund Hollander says of the 
curving pool and terrace area. “In 
keeping with that wish, we planted 
ornamental grasses, similar to the 
marshland on Long Island, that 
seem to spill over into the pool.” 





OFF-BROADWAY REVIVAL 


SINGER-SONGWRITER MICHAEL FEINSTEIN’S LOS ANGELES TUDOR 





“New York is a carnival, but this 
house has everything I could want,” 
singer, composer and arranger 
Michael Feinstein (left) says of his 
Los Angeles residence. His new al- 
bum is being released in October. 
Ricut: The Tudor-style structure 
was once the Russian consulate. 


ow do you make 
people hear a 
classic song as if 
for the first time?” 
asks Michael Feinstein, the 
Grammy Award-nominated 
singer and conservator of 
American popular music. 
“Take ‘Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band’—it’s usually done at a 
breakneck tempo. Instead I 
begin slowly, as if it were a 
ballad, with a lazy trumpet in 
the background, and let it 
accelerate. Then you can real- 
ly hear the lyrics. That’s exact- 
ly what great designers do. 
They'll place a piece of fur- 
niture, or make a cosmetic al- 
teration, and suddenly you 
have a new understanding of 
it. I try to achieve that in mu- 
sic, but when it comes to dé- 
cor, I get only the most elu- 
sive flashes of inspiration.” 
In other words, a master 
at working a room needed 
someone to design one. 
When Feinstein and his 
life partner acquired a beau- 
tifully maintained house in 
the Los Angeles neighbor- 
hood of Los Feliz, they asked 
designer Mark Enos to help 
them sort through four 
households’ worth of furni- 
ture and at least as many 
collections. A serious archi- 


Designer Mark Enos worked with 
Feinstein and his partner to merge 
their collections into a cohesive 
whole. “The challenge was to make 
it look as if it had evolved on its 
own,” says Enos. Lert: “It’s very 
Norma Desmond,” Feinstein says 
of the entrance hall staircase. 
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HIS HOLDINGS ARE ENGAGING, GARGANTUAN AND RARE. 





Anove: The living room contains a 
concert grand piano and several 
sitting areas. A Donghia stripe is on 
the Brunschwig & Fils slipper chairs. 
Drapery fabric and stripe on Nancy 
Corzine chair, at left, from Clar- 
ence House. Underdrapery fabric, 
Coraggio. Lacey-Champion rugs. 


vist, Feinstein began amass- 
ing records and musical mem- 
orabilia when he was. six 
years old. His holdings are 
engaging, gargantuan and 
rare. George and Ira Gersh 
win’s signed contract to com 
pose Porgy and Bess is now on 
permanent loan to the Li 
brary of Congress. But all 
else—stacks of vintage sheet 
music, thousands of pho- 
tographs and_first-edition 
posters and some seven thou- 
sand audiotapes—is right 
there in residence. 

In the mid-1970s, when 
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Oppostre: The paneled dining 
room is set for an intimate dinner. 
When he’s not on tour, Feinstein 
hosts gatherings for anywhere from | 
10 to 100 guests. Saint-Louis crys- 
tal. Osborne & Little chairback 
fabric. Ler: Before the fireplace 

in the library are 1920s chairs. 


he was just twenty, Fein- 
stein moved to Los Angeles, 
where he was introduced to 
Ira Gershwin, who wrote the 
lyrics for such classic songs as 
“’S Wonderful,” “The Man I 
Love” and “I Got Rhythm.” 
He spent the next six years 
cataloguing Gershwin’s pri- 
vate collection, listening 
to unpublished songs and 
drinking in the artistry of 
such composers as Harold 
Arlen, Jerome Kern and, of 
course, Ira’s brother, George. 
Ira Gershwin’s goddaugh- 
ter, Liza Minnelli, became a 
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“WHEN I SING, ’?M INSPIRED BY MY SURROUNDINGS. WHEN I WRITE MU 
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ABove: “I wanted the master bed- 
room to be cheerful and open and 
light,” says Enos. Picasso sketches 
rest on the mantel. Elsewhere in 
the house are two rare paintings by 
Ira Gershwin, for whom Feinstein 
worked as an archivist in the 1970s. 
Scalamandré drapery fabric. 


RiGut: Enos designed a pool and a 
pergola at the rear of the house; 
Chris Scuitto, of Artscape, did all 
the landscaping. Also on the prop- 
erty are Feinstein’s “small but 
mighty” recording studio, a medi- 
tation room and an archive room 
for his collection of music. 
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ENERGY AND THE THINGS AROUND ME AFFECT THE MUSIC.” 


jose friend, and his next- 
‘oor neighbor Rosemary 
tlooney developed into an 
rdent colleague. 

_ An arranger and composer 
5 well as a performer with 
wenty albums of classic 
‘merican song, Feinstein 
oints out that his new live 
ouble album, Romance on 
ulm and Romance on Broad- 
\4y, was inspired, in part, by 
is present surroundings. “I 
»ve that this house was built 
} 1926,” he says. “It was a 
‘reat year for musical the- 
yer. The Gershwins wrote 
someone to Watch Over 
le,” and there was “The 
jirth of the Blues,’ a song I 


sing a lot, which appeared 


1926. And Jerome Kern was 
preparing Show Boat, which 
opened the next season. 

“T think there’s a real con- 
nection between music and 
architecture. George Gersh- 
win, for example, was in- 
spired by the rhythms and 
sounds of New York. ‘New 
York Rhapsody’ is a musical 
evocation of the city’s sky- 
scrapers. When I sing, I’m 
inspired by my surroundings. 
When I write music, the en- 
ergy and the things around 
me affect the music. It’s not 
at all unusual, because every- 
thing is made up of vibra- 





tions—furniture, our bodies, 
in George White Scandals of architecture.” 


Vibrations of a different 
sort were present from 1935 
to 1951, when the property 
served as the Russian con- 
sulate. The space currently 
used to store orchestrations 
was a lead-lined room meant 
for top-secret talks. Buliet- 
proof glass fortified the din- 
ing room, and a secret pas- 
sage was rumored to have 
run underground. (The con- 
tractor discovered remnants 
of the escape tunnel during 
renovations.) 

With its original slate roof, 
vintage woodwork, pristine 

continued on page 334 





In what was formerly raw basement 
space, Enos devised the Gershwin 
Gallery, which is lined with post- 
ers for films with Gershwin scores 
as well as signed photographs, 
notes and other memorabilia. 
“Michael has a story about each 
and every piece,” says Enos. 





DOWNTOWN MIX 
FOR MANHATTAN 


AN ECLECTIC ARRAY OF FURNITURE AND OBJECTS . 
BROUGHT TOGETHER IN A NOHO LOFT 





























Interior Design by 
Roger de Cabrol 
Text by Cynthia Zarin 
Photography by 
Durston Saylor 


he task was to de=' 

sign and furnish a 

spacious one-bed 

room loft in Man 

hattan’s NoHo district for a 
recently divorced financial} 
executive who had spent most} 
of the previous decades of} 
his life in Old Greenwic 
Connecticut. David Tufts ig 
a man of varied interests (he 
is a co-owner of the Chelsea} 
restaurant Cafeteria, the fa 
ther of two grown daughters 
and an avid sailor who spends} 
summer weekends in Sag 
Harbor on a sixty-three-foot 
sailboat). And he wanted the| 
job done at warp speed. | 
Even the purchase of the 
loft was quick; it took an hour, 


Ld 


LS 





‘Tl take it,’” says Tufts. “T’ 
an impulsive real estate shop 


about designers. One thought 
the place should look like 
Versailles. Next I spoke 
Frank Reijnen, a friend 0 
mine who ultimately painte¢ 
all the murals for the loft, 
and he recommended Roge! 
de Cabrol. From then oni 
was smooth sailing.” 

Sailing with a stiff breeze: 
From start to finish, the entire 





“Tt’s a wonderful mix of the antique Opposite: “We added a free-form 2 
and the contemporary,” interior de- fireplace to warm the enormous project took three month 

° . . . 7 . : 
signer Roger de € abrol says of David living area,” says de Cabrol. “Na- When asked how this wa 
fe amie Temes Ngcaten  scoomplished, de Cala 

“ce Yieahveeae ty 200CR influences guided its design an ; Ses : 

Construction by Brice Marden and painted decoration. The nck has whose first job Was as aN assiS 
a Satellite mirror by Eileen Gray become a favorite of David's.” At tant to Salvador Dali and wh 
are grouped in the entrance hall. left is a Navajo-inspired mural. before setting up on his own 
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““T broke up the living space by plac- 
ing the furniture, such as the Jean- 
Michel Frank sofas and leather 
chairs, at angles.” Nantucket Storm, 
1910, by Elmer Livingston MacRae 
hangs near May Everett Brown’s 
Nature Morte et Fleurs, 1904. Low 

table, Holly Hunt. Beauvais carpet. 











“IT WANTED THE 
PLACE TO BE 
COMFORTABLE, 
HAVE SOME 
SPARK, FEEL 
SPARE, AND ’'VE 
ALWAYS LIKED 
A MIX OF OLD 
AND NEW.” 


Ricut: “I wanted to incorporate Da- 
vid’s personal collections as much 
as possible and to adhere to his 
wish for a calm setting,” explains de 
Cabrol, left. He stands with Tufts 
before Hommage a Leger, The City 
Sleeps, 1997, by Frank Reijnen. 


worked in Paris and in New 
York with Valerian Rybar 
and Jean-Francois Daigre— 
gives a Gallic shrug. “We had 
a contract,” he replies. 

“Tt was ideal,” he continues. 
“Everyone was in sync. I met 
with David, and he explained 
to me how he felt the apart- 
ment should be. We had two, 
maybe three, meetings. I’m 
not someone who comes in, 
looks around and says, ‘It’s 
going to be all white.’” 

All white the loft is not. 
Bright color notes—Native 
American-inspired uphol- 
stery fabrics, a red sunburst 
painted on the adobe fire- 
place de Cabrol built in place 

the existing mortar-and- 
1e, the Navajo mo- 


lat covers most 


ill of the liv- 
ned the 


hum of 


Sd 

ot 

en 

fortle 

to be cc 
spark, fe 
I’ve alway 


old and ne) 


Roger that I hated shopping.” 

The point was taken. The 
designer scheduled a series 
of back-to-back appoint- 
ments, all in Manhattan, and 
had a car pick up Tufts at 
his office. They made care- 
fully selected stops, choosing 
such pieces as a dining ta- 
ble, sofas and a low table. 
The whole business took a 
few afternoons. 

One reason the loft works 
is that while Tufts’s original 
idea was to relegate every- 
thing he had brought with 
him from his past life to the 
basement, pieces emerged 
bit by bit and settled in like 
old friends with newfound 
aplomb. In the entrance hall, 
an elaborate eighteenth-cen- 
tury-style French cabinet pur- 
chased by Tufts’s paternal 
grandmother, Octavia, on one 
of her many grand tours keeps 

ompany with an Eileen Gray 
nirror and a wood sculpture 
Brice Marden. “My fa- 
’s family was ornate and 
‘r’s more rustic,” 

rly points out. 
f the entrance 
the kitchen, 
ng ar as. Be- 


an 















iron ladder and sprinkler sys- 
tem had to be left visible and 
accessible. As a witty solution 
to this problem, Frank Reijnen 
painted the wall after Fernand 
Léger’s La Ville. The ladder, 
now vermilion, seems to climb 
out of the cityscape. “It’s one 
of my favorite things about 
the apartment,” says Tufts. 
The dining and living areas 
share an almost 2,000-square- 
foot space. Its sheer size pre- 
sented a problem: how to 
furnish it with pieces that 
could hold their own without 
seeming overly heavy and 
massive. “The expanse need- 
ed to be intimate,” says the 
designer, “yet comfortable 
for big parties. And David 
didn’t want the cliché of two 
big sofas facing each other.” 
The answer was to shape 
the main seating area into a 
trapezoid and arrange it at an 
oblique angle to the long 


RiGuT: “I rested a very large sheet of 
frosted glass on top of a simple metal 
Le Corbusier table base in the dining 
area. The effect is a sense of floating 
on water and serenity.” A Reijnen 
screen after Picasso provides a 
background for the 1930s French 
plates and 1950 Fornasetti vases. 





rectangle of the loft’s floor 
plan. The room is anchored, 
but a suggestion of airiness, 
slightly 


of so oO 


unex- 
Off- 


pected, valls 


setting the s s mien of 


the furnit 
leather cha 
Michel Frank 
details abound 
vase on the low 


longed to Tufts’s 


nearby is a framed phot 
of Sonny Tufts, an uncle 


was a box office draw in t 

forties, holding court at the 
Stork Club. A painting by 
American Impressionist El- 


7 
29 


mer Livingston MacRae, Nan- 

tucket Storm, a nod to Tufts’s 

passion for sailing, hangs on 
the far wall. 

In contrast with the rest of 

the loft, the bedroom has a 

carefully composed tranquil- 

lity. Its central effect is a long 

vall painted deep azure in 

mage to Yves Klein, against 

ch the French sleigh bed 

red. On the oppo- 

- blue is picked 

iches on a seven- 

Japanese screen 

the four seasons. 

nade of Nantuck- 

) pine, is from his 


grandfather’s house in Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, as is 
the Swedish Empire chair. 
The late-nineteenth-centu- 
ry walnut armoire comes 
from his former residence in 
Old Greenwich. 

David Tufts clearly feels 
at home. “This room is so 
peaceful at night,” he com- 
ments. “I love the neighbor- 
hood for its street life, but 
nine floors up, it’s quiet. My 
house in Connecticut had 
twelve rooms, but I ended 
up mostly living in one or 
two of them. Here I’m en- 
joying the whole place.” 0 


“Eclecticism informs the master 
bedroom,” notes de Cabrol, who 
combined a Japanese screen, a 
French bed, a Swedish Empire chai 
at rear, and an early-19th-century 
Nantucket pumpkin pine table. 
Drapery linen, Schumacher. Osbort 
& Little bedding. Beauvais rug. 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE 


JEEP GRAND CHEROKEE Nothing motivates Jeep Grand Cherokee better than the awesome challenges of nature. 


Because testing the limits of our most advanced four-wheel drive system’ is what this legendary 4x4 lives for. So, drive 


it to work if you must. But, come weekends, be sure to reward your Jeep Grand Cherokee with a nice, grueling trip 


to the middle of nowhere. To get yourself motivated, give us a call at 1-800-925-JEEP or just log on to www.jeep.com. 


. 
| *Optional Quadra-Drive.” Always use seat belts. Remember a backseat is the safes ind under. Jeep is a registered trademark of DaimlerChrysler 





continued from page 260 

children,” says the wife, who now has a 
six-year-old daughter and a three-year- 
old son. “I thought I'd sit in the house 
and paint—in one version I even had a 
painting loft above the bedroom. But 
Charles was great about seeing how 
much our lives had changed.” 

The couple had long admired Gwath- 
mey’s work, but they made it clear that 
they wanted to be deeply i involved in the 
design process and that they sought cer- 
tain things that might not be comfort- 
able for the architect. 
wood, including dark hardwood floors 
to balance all the white walls,” the wife 
says. “I didn’t want the house to have 
too much glare or light. I was actually 
a bit fearful about living i in a perfect 
house—for me it had to be appropriate 
for the kids and for our family life.” 

Her husband, on the other hand, 
craved serenity and structure, and loves 
the purity of Gw athmey’s work. “Some 
people need chaos for creativity; he 
needs order,” the wife says. 
Gwathmey’s architecture, my husband 
is more metal, while I’m more wood.” 

In a sense, the husband’s taste might 
be thought of as representing Gwath- 
mey’s s usual aesthetic—words like spare, 
white, tensile and taut come to mind— 
while the wife’s preferences served as a 
kind of counterpoint that Gwathmey 
subtly wove into his architecture. The 
result is not Gwathmey diluted but 
Gwathmey strengthened, for, in this 
house, the architect found a way to main- 
tain the aesthetic he feels most comfort- 
able with and yet coax out of ita warmth 
and a richness it has not always had. 

This is especially apparent in the ex- 
terior, where Gwathmey pulled togeth- 
er different kinds of materials to create 
a complex, resonant texture. “The glass 
block, for instance, functions some- 
where between glass and stucco,” he 
says. “It admits light and sparkles at 
night, but it’s also masonry-like.” 
the window frames are teak, set into 
stucco walls, and there are numerous 
teak decks as well as a gridded teak tre! 
lis. Probably not since Louis Kahn has 
an architect produced such an eleg 
interplay between a masonry facad¢ 
wood detailing. 

The overall form alludes to so: 
Gwathmey’s earliest major projects 
ticularly the Cogan house of | 


“T wanted a lot of 


“In terms of 


All of 


MALIBU MODERNISM 


East Hampton, New York. Like the Co- 
gan house, the Malibu residence sits four- 
square on the land with the confidence 
of a classical villa, its fagade strongly hor- 
izontal, with a row of clerestory windows 
forming a visual cornice. The main cir- 
culation system near the front door is 
also reminiscent of the series of ramps 
at the entrance of the Cogan house. 
But there the similarities end. For 
where the Cogan house and Gwath- 
mey’s other residences of the seventies 
and eighties had a somewhat boxy feel- 
ing and industrial detailing—and often 
rooms that were less than graceful in 
their proportions—this house has a 
high level of refinement, even poise, 
throughout. It is less mannered than 
some of Gwathmey’s designs of the last 
few years—indeed, some commissions 
lately have been so complex they might 
almost be called modernist baroque. 
Here, he has tried to recapture the sim- 
plicity and directness of his earliest 
houses without losing the sublime ele- 


“T didn’t want the house 
to have too much glare 
or light,” the wife says. 

“It had to be appropriate 

for our family life.” 


gance of his current work. It probably 
has a greater degree of self-assurance 
than any Gwathmey house since the ar- 
chitect’s celebrated 1965 residence and 
studio for his parents on Long Island. 
In some ways the Malibu residence 
feels like a series of pavilions that join 
together to create a large pavilion. “The 
entrance facade is private,” the architect 
explains. “Two closed lateral masses are 


like solid objects, connected by a wall of 


windows. Behind the windows is anoth- 
er object—the stairway—but that’s it. 
It’s only from the glass-enclosed ocean- 
front facade that the organization of the 
house is revealed.” The entrance is rela- 
vely modest, as in many of Gwath- 
's houses—the visitor arrives in a 

»w vestibule, with only a tiny 

»cean visible at the end of a 

dor. To the right are a room 
vildren’s art workshop and 


.and becomes the stair leading to t 






































playroom and the garage; to the left z 
a gallery leading to two children’s be 
rooms and a ramp that goes up to t 
master suite, a two-story space at the 
end of the house. The ramp turns ba 


main living spaces on the upper le 
passing by the huge, exquisitely detai 
two-story wall of windows facing o 
toward the front lawn. 

Gwathmey describes the upper ley 
as “a loftlike sequence of kitchen/di 
ing/living spaces with open southe 
views of the coastline and ocean unde 
gull-wing roof that forms a continuot 
inverted-vault ceiling,” and he speal 
about the overall structure of the ho 
in terms of “inventive section/cire 
tion manipulations,” which makes 
sound much more complicated than 
is. In fact, the rooms are clear and o 
derly. The inverted-barrel-vaulted ce: 
ing “appears to float,” says Gwathme 
who used this form here for the fir 
time. It also makes the room feel pre 
tected, and the rhythms of its curvin 
shape gently play off against the dee 
tones of the wood floor and cabinetry. 

An enormous eat-in kitchen, whic 
has an ingenious center island consist 
ing of a U-shaped dining counter aro 
a diner- style banquette, opens ont 
a dining deck, with stairs that go dov 
to the pool and a terrace. A gymnasiu 
and a screening/billiard room are in ¢ 
underground level. 

Yet for all the numerous rooms 4 
complex series of levels, the house ne 
er seems confusing. It is relatively na 
row, there are views toward the ocea 
and toward the front lawn from mo 
parts of the building, and the main a 
culation spine serves as an orientatio 
device from almost every point. It is fi 
of light, and it feels connected to n | 
ture, yet it is also a place of retreat, 1 
whose well-crafted spaces offer a se ns 
of sanctuary and repose. Gwathmey hi 
been trying for years to show that it 
possible to create a true modernist vil 
a grand mansion that has all of the sum 
tuousness of a great classical hous 
with no compromise to its mode 
pedigree. To be light and nimble and} 
the same time opulent and peaceful 
not an easy goal, but with this hous 
Charles Gwathmey has come closer! 
achieving it than ever before. 0 
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troducing ELITE GOURMET Sink Systems. At last, a sink system that harmonizes with the world’s 
nest kitchen appliances and fixtures in form and function. Sculpted in timeless stainless steel. Integrated 
nth a full range of components. Including an array of back splashes, aprons, designer faucets and a standard 
tainless steel cabinet. Customized to highly individualized tastes. So whether it’s a personal showplace or a 
ook’s workplace, kitchen distinction reaches a new level. 
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Elite Gourmet Sink Systems. Now showing at select 
kitchen appliance dealers and designer showrooms 
For locations, cal! 630.574 8 





Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 


DARING STUDENTS TO DREAM | 


Guided by the belief that creativity holds enormous power for 
social change, Worldstudio Foundation works to expand the 
horizons of minority and disadvantaged young people. Through 
mentoring and scholarship programs, Worldstudio Foundation 
dares young artists to dream. 


The Foundation has announced the winners of the Architectural 
Digest Design Education Fund scholarships for 2000. A jury of 
design professionals selected the winners for their outstanding 
work from hundreds of talented applicants. 


ARCHITECTURAL D 


Michael Manley Award (on behalf of 
Caribbean Tourism Organization), $1,000: 
Florine M. Demosthene, a graduate 
student of Fine Art at Hunter College 


Philips Consumer Electronics Award, 
$1,000: Tanon Sattarujawong, a 
graduate student of Video and 
Film at New York University 


Rado Watch Scholarship, $1,000: 
Tirso Sigg, a sophomore student 
of Industrial/Furniture Design at 
Savannah College of Art & Design 


Waterworks Award, $2,000: 
Carlyle Fraser, a graduate 
student of architecture at 
Columbia University (matching 
funds provided by Waterworks) 


Additional scholarship winners include Radha Kalaria (senior, School 
of Visual Arts), recipient of the $2,000 New York Design Center Award for 
Interior Design, and Ayelet Gezow (graduate student, Columbia 
University) and Eduardo Marquez (sophomore, Mass. College of 
Art), who each received a $1,000 ALU Award for Architecture. 


The Foundation will grant the new Bombay Sapphire Award, for an 
exceptionally talented graduate student of design, art or architecture, 
in 2001. For more information about Worldstudio Foundation 
programs, please call (212) 366-1317. 
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PALM BEACH 


continued from page 247 

Lauder, referring to the fagade’s stark 

white severity. “It feels more like whati 

should be: a beach house.” 
And no room is off limits. “When 

Lauders are here, children are eve 


-where, and everybody’s in shorts an¢ 


jeans,” comments Hayes. The space the 
best conforms to this new attitude is the 
living room, once a rarely used enter= 
taining space that is now an inviting= 
ly dégagé family magnet distinguished 
by a sophisticated array of objects—fam 
ily heirlooms alongside ethnic exotica 
and custom-made modernity. 

Curvaceous armchairs by Pierre Cha- 
reau cozy up to streamlined but 
deeply cushioned back-to-back sofas 
dressed in leaf-patterned cotton. The | 
walls are washed with soft light from a 
quartet of gilt plaster sconces that 
Diego Giacometti cast in the thirties) 
for Jean-Michel Frank. Although its) 
crowning finial went missing years ago, 
Estée Lauder’s burlwood Georgian sec- 
retary still stands between the front 
windows. The cosmetic queen’s tradi- 
tional commodes, however, have been| 
replaced with hefty Hayes-designed 
bronze consoles whose foggy glass 
shelves resemble thick slabs of ice. | 

In another example of the persistence 
of memory, electrified nineteenth-cen- 
tury Japanese bronze oil lamps sit o 
low lacquered chests once used to store 
kimonos. “We have the same arrange 
ment in our Manhattan apartment, 
says Evelyn Lauder, a devotee of Asia 
artifacts since the late fifties, when the 
couple went to San Francisco on thei 
honeymoon. “I bought a Japanese lac 
quered box and a couple of candlesticks 
for our bedroom,” she adds. ‘ ‘Ever since 
I’ve had Japanese accessories.” 

Surveying the living room’s fresh 
splendor is an oil painting depicting 
Estée and Joe Lauder, circa 1965, stand: 
ing proudly in the same room bu 
surrounded by the ultratraditional fur 
niture that it once contained. Che; 
Lauder, the past is always present, hom 
ored by but coexisting, quite happily 
with what is new. 

“It’s about love, really,” says Eve 
lyn Lauder. “We wanted to maki 
our own imprint here, but we didn’ 
want to erase Estée and Joe fron 
the house. There’s too much emotio} 
to be considered.” 0 
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AS IF YOU WERENT ALREADY WEAK ENOUGH 


No true chocolate lover can resist delicious original Godiva Liqueur, creamy Godiva White Chocolate Liqueur, 
or rich Godiva Cappuccino Liqueur. Letthem inspire you. 


GODIVA. 


Liqueur 
Enjoy our quality responsibly. 


71999 Godiva Liqueur Co., Baltimore, MD. GODIVA and the Design of the Woman on Horseback are trademarks of Godiva Chocolatier, Inc. or N.V. Godiva Belgium S.A., used under license. Product availability varies by market. 
‘0 order a gift of Godiva Liqueur, please call 1-800-238-4373. To find out more about Godiva Liqueurs, visit our website at www.godiva.com/iqueur 
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VARNEY & SONS 


KINDEL PRESENTS WORLD MASTERPIECES 





Hospitality in the 18th-century was symbolized by the pineapple. Nowhere is this better seen than in 
this Plantation Island mahogany dining room from Kindel’s Varney & Sons Collection. Based on the 
originals, once part of Noe! Coward’s Jamaican estate, this set features the hospitality symbol on the 
hand-carved table and chairs as well as the solid brass hardware on the handsome sideboard. For the 


Kindel dealer nearest you, call 6: 3676. To order a catalog, send 45 dollars to Kindel Furniture 


Company, P.O. Box 2047, Grand ! is, ML 49501. Visit our website at www.kindelfurniture.com. 
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New York City 


McCarver & Moser 
Sarasota, FL - East Hampton, NY 


Marvin & Sons Razny Jewelers 
Cedarhurst, NY «Woodbury, NY Addison, IL 
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a world of imagination... 


and what have you got? The New 
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WE'RE REDESIGNING AND REDEFINING ALL OF OUR SHOWROOMS 
LO GIVE YOU THE MOST INNOVATIVE DESIGNER ENVIRONMENT...EVER! 


#551 Jericho Turnpike Suite 245 - Syosset, NY 11791-4412 - 516.249.3100 + Fax 516.249.9585 
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MATT CAMRON. ANY UNAUTHORISED REPRODUCTION OF THIS PHOTOGRAPH IS PROHIBITED 
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Matt Cami 2702 Sackett « Houston « Texas 77098 « (713 ) 528 2666 + E-mail matcamron@aoi} 
The Hargett Sh Line Drive e Suite 210 « Dallas « Texas 7520 « (214) 752 6950 

Matt Camron Rugs & ia, cl e Mart e 17th Floor « Chicago « Illinois 60654 » (312) 836 0500 
Matt Camron Rugs & Tapestries vey » Suite 0-1 « Denver * Colorado 80209 (303) 777 8010 
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.800.776.9587 WWW.DAKOTAJACKSON.COM 
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| found my heart. 





There's comfort here. 
Kick off my shoes. Be me. 
A corporate job. A big tattoo, 


i 
Pent els 


Its just the way | am, 


AMERICANLEATHER’ 





SELMO 70 Styles. 70 Colors. Custom Made. 4 Week Delivery. 


Exceptional hides by Elmo For our dealer nearest you, call 1-800-655-5040 
Available through your designer, Lisben sectional, ©2000 American Leather or visit our website at www.americanleather.com 
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Did you know that one in five 
structures by American architect 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


has béen destroyed? 

We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of 
America’s architectural legacy. 
For more information 
on how you can be 
part of this international 
preservation movement 
please contact: 


THE FRANK LLOYD WRiIGieS 
BUILDING CONSERVANCY 









4657-B N. Ravenswood Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60640-4509 

TEL: 773.784.7334 FAX: 773.784.7862 
E.MAIL: preservation@savewright.com 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE: www.savewright.org/FLW 











PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, 
saving a landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 


Write: 
National Trust 
for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 
sees 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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JOHN EHRLICH 


“The seasons in Delft.” Wide ge Flooring 


Crafting 
unique 
floors for 


Blue and white Delft first appeared 
in 1710 in Gloucestershire. By 1765, 
Delft tiles and pottery were being 
made in Georgia. The Netherlands 


and China were the most popular 
influences in Delftware. 


35 years. 


‘THE FEDERALIST presents a charming 
mantel of hand-painted blue and 
white tiles. Each tile tells the story 

of pastoral life throughout the months 
of the year. 


Our collection includes many 





traditional Delft designs. All sizes 
are custom to your specifications. 


“i 


Traditional New England floors made from native woods. 


Please call for our color brochures. 


at THE FEDERALIST? _)Carlisle. 


We offer the finest hand made 18th century reproductions, Call for your free brochure or sample kit. 


1-800-595-9663 


STODDARD, NH ¢ SINCE 1966 www.wideplankflooring.com 


including a wide range of furniture and decorative accessories 
369 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich, Ct. 06830 (203)625-4727 Fax (203)629-8775 Mon-Sat 10-6 Sun 12-5 

















XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DESIGN RETAILERS 
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OPPORTUNITY 


ENT sett) TVs) el sy meal] 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of- 
SU MCRL PRR 
potential by carrying itin your store. 
Cee R Re cet 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 


life’s luxuries 
for a lot less. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Sani 


indo Gorland Photography. Tim 


OCHOA SUC ME Uy AUI MUD TUR 
* Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 

Return unsold covers for full credit 

No shipping charge - orders shipped prepaid via UPS 
MRI UCL IM Auli 
AA RRC eC 


shipping* 
online order, 
MAD3NO. 
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lon. 


PC UCN ACHES CRMC CUM Mc Itls ey Alera 
Fee 


Call 1-800-435-5003 x6078 and get started today! 
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RENAISSANCE 
SAVONNERIE 
CARPETS 


ATLANTA, GA 
Cyrus Fine Rugs 
404.842.0036 


CHICAGO, IL 

Matt Camron A oh 
ae eM Elo i 

312.836.0500 ~~ 


DANIA, FL 
Stark Carpet Corp. 
954.925.3500 


DALLAS, TX 
Highland Oriental Rugs 
214.748.8888 


DENVER, CO 
Matt Camron 
aie le fs Mm =| eles g (13 
303.777.8010 


HOUSTON, TX 
Matt Camron 
Rugs & Tapestries 


713.528.2666 eae 


LOS ANGELES, CA 
Mansour Fine Rugs 
310.652.9999 


PORTLAND, OR 
Pande Cameron & Co. 
503.227.8371 


SALEM, MA 
Landry & Arcari 
978.744.5909 


SEATTLE, WA 
BELLEVUE, WA 
Pande Cameron & Co. /— 


lhe a 


WAYNE, PA | 
Tehrani Brothers | 
on LO Rots @cisi 1: aa 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Woven Art Studio 
416.929.7929 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
Home Design Show 
Javits Center, NY 
November 2 — 4, 2000 


N.Y.D.C. 
200 Lexington Avenue 
New York NY 10016 
242.696.0080 
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KAOUD PERSIAN GALLERY 
ANTIQUE, SEMI-ANTIQUE & DECORATIVE CARPETS 
27 Danbury Road, (Route 7), Wilton, CT 06897 
Telephone: 203.834.7755 Fax: 203.761.9767 
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Custom 


DESIGNED AND 


IN OUR 
ae ENcusx 
WORKSHOP 
USING BRASS, 
STEEL, WOOD, 
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BLACK OR 
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AVAILABLE 
THROUGH 
ARCHITECTS 


AND DESIGNERS 





my PLEASE CALL, 
FAX OR EMAIL 
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BROCHURE. 
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Cindy can give you 
LLIN Aer ee ENG 


like herself, should be 


given a chance to work. 
But not right now. 


She’s busy filling a 
customer’s order. 





1-800 FLOWERS is proud to employ 
Cindy Gagnon. She is one of hundreds 
of skilled deaf-blind people employed at 
corporations such as the Gap, Hewlett 
Packard, Avis, and Pizza Hut as assem- 
blers, computer/data entry personnel, 
and food service workers. 


If you have job openings and would 
consider hiring a person who is deaf-blind, 
please call the Helen Keller National 
Center and speak with the vocational 
coordinator at 1-800-255-0411 ext. 300. 


Share Helen Keller’s Vision 





Helen Keller National Center for 
Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults* 
111 Middle Neck Road, Sands Point, NY 11050 





Regional Offices: 

Atlanta ¢ Boston * Chicago « Dallas « Denver Kansas City 
San Diego ¢ New York ¢ Seattle « Washington, DC 

*Operated by Helen Keller Services for the Blind. 

Design: Grey Healthcare Group, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10011 
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ntinued from page 255 
fe uses it for entertaining and has even 
eld a seated dinner for fifty there. The 
930s Italian alabaster chandeliers com- 
lement those in the living room. An- 
her Bjorn Rye painting in the same 
st tones dominates a wall. The choice 
if copper walls came about by accident. 
was in an art store,” Cowie remem- 
ers, “and I saw a small swatch of copper 
pil. I asked the salesperson for nineteen 
bllons. He said, ‘Are you crazy? It’s liq- 
id copper leaf, and it comes in two- 
nce jars.’ I found the manufacturer 
d ordered it by the gallon.” Much to 
owie’s delight, it’s begun to oxidize 
d has taken on a rich patina. 
Allem was so enthusiastic about the 
bpper leaf that he suggested they carry 
e color through to the dining room. 
he 1930s Chinese rug, in shades of 
st, jade, peach and teal, was the 
hspiration behind the fabric choice. 
larsons chairs are upholstered in olive- 
reen velvet. The draperies are the 
ame as in the living room, only this 
me sienna is paired with teal silk. The 
bony table expands from fifty-four 
nches round to a large oval and can 
eat twelve. Because the space opens 
p to the living room and the en- 
rance hall, it’s also perfect for buffets. 
Anyone who likes to entertain would 
e happy to have two dining options, 


ut the dining room is Cowie’s stage. “I 
on’t set a table, I dress it. I have a 
quare that fits on top of the dining 
nble, which gets covered with a velvet 
doth in cognac. [ also have a silver mir- 
ored top and a copper mirrored one. 
buests never get the same thing twice.” 
| A sitting room was created for pre- 
unner drinks and after-dinner enter- 
uning. The only cognac found in this 
pom would be in a brandy snifter. In- 
Fead, there are hues of ruby red and 
jurgundy. Allem views the transition of 
olor as a seamless one. “For apartments 
slike to formulate one color to set the 
alette for the entire space. By using the 
ume tones, you get an embryo effect 
at makes people feel secure. Colin’s 
dartment goes from cognacs to oranges 








to greens and to red. Orange and red is a 
great combination.” But color, Allem 
advises, should be anchored with wonder- 
ful pieces of furniture and art. For the 
sitting room, the designer found a suite 
from the Normandie, which he covered 
in rouge velvet that has the feel and tex- 
ture of mohair. The focal point of the 
space is a 1920s English cocktail cabinet. 
“I found it by accident,” says Cowie. 
“The room was already finished, and I 
bought it sight unseen.” 

In the master bedroom, Cowie chose 
olive-green velvet for the upholstered 
pieces. The floor-to-ceiling tufted head- 
board lends more than a hint of drama 
to the room: It also blocks out a window 
that Cowie thought had a less than stel- 
lar view. The fireplace, which hadn’t 
been used in decades, was put back into 
commission and received a black-lac- 
quered mantel like the one in the living 
room. With its streamlined furniture 
and obvious masculine approach, the 
room is at once seductive and inviting. 

Cowie’s office is as dramatic as its oc- 
cupant. The 1930s desk, the 1940s-style 
cocktail cart and the circa 1920 mirrored 
low table could easily have stepped out of 
a Cedric Gibbons movie set. The choc- 
olate-brown walls and the shaved-broad- 
tail-type fabric on the chairs give the 
room an air of period Hollywood glam- 


“I produce parties, books and television; 
| to me this was another production.” 


our. “I always thought Déco furniture was 
perfect if you wanted to create a beauti- 
ful, elegant space,” he says. “My previous 
homes weren’t right for this kind of furni- 
ture. When I moved here, I thought this 
was the chance to fulfill that fantasy.” 
In the parties and weddings he cre- 
ates, Cowie believes it’s his responsibil- 
ity to take people on a fantasy journey. 
And although he’d like to design for 
films one day, the spaces he transforms 
for clients and the rooms he’s created for 
himself are hardly stage sets. “It’s one 
thing to design these spaces, but the most 
important thing is to imbue them with 
life. My home is a celebration of life.” 
And with that, Colin Cowie, brimming 
with enthusiasm and an air of confi- 
dence, is off to design another party. 0 
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¢ “We cannot rest until we win the battle 


bie, 40,800 women will die from breast 
> “cancer this year. Sadly, they won't be 


the only casualties. Consider the 
«families and friends who survive them. 


. agaist breast cancer. 


85% of your contribution will go directly to breast 
cancer research. Please make checks payable to: 
The Breast Cancer Research Foundation, 
Box 9236-GPO, New York, NY 10087-9236, or 
visit us at www.berfcure.org and make a 


donation online. 
Name 


Address 
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Visit the sites of these Architectural Digest advertisers 
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www.hokansoncarpet.com 
Designer and manufacturer of luxury oo 


hand- and machine-made custom OO 
rugs and carpets HOKANSON 


www.design-guild.com 

Find a directory of International Design 

Guild showrooms—the finest decorative Ld £946 
floor covering showrooms in the world.  !nternational Design Gulld 


www.jrobertscott.com 
The finest in furniture, fabrics, lighting and 
accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis 


www.jamesrmoder.com 
Manufacturer of the finest Crystal Chandeliers as displayed in 
leading lighting showrooms. Visit us at our website for more 


information James r. moder® 


ROBERT 
SCOTT 


www.kravet.com 
Visit the world of kravet.com for a searchable database and 
up-to-the-minute stock information and order entry programs 


DK kavetcouturekravetsesignkravetbasics 


www.kreiss.com 
Discover our unique collection of 
handcrafted furnishings online! 


www.laneventure.com Vv 
Laneventure is synonymous with 
quality and innovative furniture 


(C OSL METS ITT OUN 


Laneventure 
www.llumar.com 
Protection from heat, glare and 


ultraviolet rays with professionally 
installed solar control film for windows 


ui 


WINDOW FILM 


www. imcguirefurniture.com 


The finest in rattan design, bamboo tables, solid teak, aluminum, 


lighting and other collections Nica Gilala Rene: 


www.mikimoto.com 
Since 1893, creators of cultured pear! jewelry of exceptional 
quality, superb craftsmanship and design artistry 


MIKIMOTO. 


www.mohawk.com 
Visit for a free carpet guide 
Mohawk makes the room 


www.mottahedeh.com 
Bring the charm and grace of 
classic design into your home with 
dinnerware, lamp, accessory, 

brass and silver collections 


www.nourison.com 
The world’s most exquisite rugs 
come from Nourison 


//-/ MOHAWK 


INDUSTRIES, INC 


Moltabedch 





www.omega.ch 
OMEGA records significant moments in 
time on the wrists of some of the 


world’s most outstanding personalities OMEGA 


www.odegardcarpets.com 


Odegard is the benchmark for quality and ODEGARD 


design in hand-knotted carpets from Nepal, are © Original ¢ 


www.phyllismorris.com 


Designer and manufacturer of exquisite 
home furnishings. Wlerze 


www.plainfancycabinetry.com 
Stop by our website to preview spectacular AIN 
kitchens, order literature and find the dealer AN 


nearest you 


www.poggenpohl-usa.com ; 
Renowned European kitchen and bath cabinet poggen 


ay 


manufacturer with contemporary designs 4 


www.pompeiifurniture.com 
Premium-quality casual aluminum furniture POM PEL 


for interior or exterior settings 


WOOD WINDOWS 


www.pozzi.com/architects 
Pozzi Wood Windows broadens its support for 
architects with technical specifications 
available online 


www.rado.com 

Rado is one of the most prominent Swiss 
watch manufacturers and the leading 
producer of scratchproof-design watches 


www.redbaronsantiques.com 
Auctions and retail, featuring architectural antiques, 


decorative arts and collectibles Red Baron’s Antiques 


www.renaissancecarpet.com eon 
The premier source of French-style Aubusson, 3 
Savonnerie and tapestries. We also offer 
custom work on all three qualities 


www.saabusa.com 
Saab vs. the ordinary. Challenging 
conventional thinking to make better cars 


www.samadbrothers.com 
Understated colors, subtle textures, i. 
unusual finishes and original designs. > & YILAMID 
Exclusive hand-woven rug collections 


www.schonbek.com 
Crystal chandeliers by 130-year-old manufacturer. View classic, 
retro, contemporary and custom designs @s 


RADO 


Switzerland 








SCHONBEK 


www.sherlewagner.com 
Experience luxury in the bath 
Hand-carved marbles to 
hand-painted porcelain 


www.sohoeditions.com SOHO 
Limited-edition hand-enhanced 
serigraphs on canvas 


www.sSnaidero-usa.com 
Form follows life with Snaidero’s award- 
winning contemporary kitchen designs 
See the entire collection online 


www.starkcarpet.com 
Selected inventory, new products and 


designer showcases from Stark Carpet, Star rk. 


Old World Weavers and Stark Fine Furniture CARPET 


www.thermador.com 
The brand of choice for 


discriminating cooking enthusiasts Thermadar’ 


www.thesilverfund.com 
The world’s largest dealer in old Georg ¢ Sie 
Jensen silver and jewelry t 


www.totousa.com 

You thought TOTO was toilets only? 
We're lav styles. Seats. And more 
See for yourself. 
www.trex.com 

Trex® Easy Care Decking™. No sealing 
No staining. No hassles. Code listed 
by BOCA, SBCCI and ICBO The DECKef ai Lifertme 
www.utah.com 

Plan your vacation to the powdery 

slopes of the easily accessible Utah 

ski resorts 


Utah! 
www.vikingrange.com 


Viking outfits the ultimate kitchen with cooking, 

ventilation, cleanup and refrigeration products, (VixmG) 
as well as outdoor grills ve oes 
www.virtuoso.com 

Find the leisure travel specialist best S 
suited to help you with your next vacation 
www.wsj.com 

The daily diary of the New Economy. Imagine what it could do for 
you. Adventures in Capitalism 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


www.woolsnz.com & 


Wools of New Zealand Brand Carpets—the 
finest in the world. View over 1,000 samples 
woos 
NEW ZEALAND* 


SUERLE 











EDITIONS 





TOTO 


Perfection by Design 


Trex 





VIRTUOSO 


www.wine.com 
A wide selection of wines, wine 
related gifts and accessories 


www.wovenlegends.com 
Discover the beauty of Woven Legends’ naturally 


dyed, hand-spun wool carpets. WOVEN LEGENDS” 


www.wood-mode.com 
“Wood:-Mode 


A complete line of fine custom 
veiga casinerar 


wine.com 


The best of wine” 


cabinetry for the kitchen, bath and 
every room of the house 


THE SA A 


continued from page 269 

gant Aunt Ida, a fervent Zionist wheal 

wore haute couture. “Aunt Ida inspired 

me to become a designer,” he says. t 
On another wall of the study is a sea-if 

scape, painted by Albert Aublet in 1883,) 


- surrounded by Chinese paintings of theif 


four seasons Scaasi acquired at the same 
auction as the Chinese Buddhist statues.)} 
“T had told Parker, ‘I’ve got so much 
stuff that I’m not going to buy anythi g| | 
else,’ but I fell in love with the Chinese} 
art,” he says. “You say you’re going to} 
stop buying, but you don’t. That’s what} 
collecting is all about.” 

Scaasi believes that rooms in whic 1 
one spends a lot of time should be more} 
subdued. The walls of the ups 
study, where he sketches, are covered ir 
a contemporary blue-and-white toile, asf 
are two armchairs. The carpet is blues} 
The master bedroom is predominantlyp 
beige. The draperies and carpet are} 
beige, the side chairs are upholstered i 
a beige striped fabric, and the walls are 
striated in beige. 

From his bed, Scaasi can watch th | 
ferries and barges, sailboats arid tal) 
ships go by. He loves to look out ai 
the view that persuaded him to buy the I 
apartment. From some rooms he cari 
see the Queensboro Bridge and the 
Renwick Ruin on Roosevelt Island. Th 
ruin, a former smallpox hospital, wa 
designed by James Renwick, as was St 
Patrick’s Cathedral. The Renwick Rui 


reminded Scaasi of Europe, and h 





| 
| 
| 


“T can visualize a dress 
before it’s finished, - 
but not a room.” 





thought it could be illuminated the wa} 
some of his favorite buildings abroac} 
are—the Colosseum, Notre-Dame an 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Along with friend 
such as Kitty Carlisle Hart, he helpe: 
the Friends of Roosevelt Island rais 
the money to have the Renwick Ruin lif 
in perpetuity. 
“I’m pleased to have been able to pla 
a part in improving the view,” say) 
Arnold Scaasi. “I like the idea of leavin 
a legacy to all the New Yorkers an 
tourists who see it from their home:}}; 
from FDR Drive or from the river.” 0% 




























ntinued from page 301 
f good places to eat, such as Trapper 
hn’s at the Crow’s Nest Inn in the 
iddle of the island, Bananas in the 
each town of Esperanza, Café Media 
una in the main town of Isabel Segun- 
a, and many others, all informal. 
“The rest of the people in Puerto 
ico think Vieques is like Gilligan’s 
land, because we don’t have big stores 
d it’s peaceful and quiet,” Luis Ra- 
os told me as we lounged in front of 
e ferry terminal. After nineteen years 
the Bronx, Ramos was on his way 
ack to Vieques to help on his mother’s 
ttle ranch. 
Like everyone else I met, Ramos is 
pposed to the bombing. You might 
istake the navy bombing for distant 
under. The island is united in its ob- 
ction to it, and even Weis, who is the 
resident of the chamber of commerce, 
oks forward to a cessation of the 
ombing exercises, if not a complete 
rithdrawal of the military. The protest 
egan in April 1999 because of the 
cidental bombing death of a young 
fieques worker on the base, David 
anes Rodriguez. Every weekend there 
e a number of demonstrators at the 
avy’s perimeter fence. The navy pres- 
ce is significant, occupying 70 per- 
nt of the island and some of the 
rettiest beaches. One end of the island 
open to the public, with some paper- 
rork required. After a navy policeman 
raved me through, I saw the hospitable 
1otto on his T-shirt: “Give a lip—We 
pty the clip.” 

“L will stay here until the navy gets 
” Rosalina Ramos told me. A retired 
nesthesiologist from a suburb of San 

an, she shows up at the main gates 
very day with a bullhorn, shouting 
Go home! Stop the bombing!” when- 
er navy personnel appear. Given 

e experience of military bombing 
Hlsewhere, it is almost inevitable that 
e navy will cease to bomb Vieques. 
"he bombing that ended just a few 

Wears ago at Otis Air Force Base on 
tape Cod produced groundwater con- 
mination, air pollution and one of the 

rgest Superfund sites in the United 
tates. Ironically enough, when the 
tuerto Rican golfer Chi Chi Rodriguez 

#2cently became involved in the contro- 

#ersy, he said, “They can go bomb 
Tartha’s Vineyard.” 


: < THE BLUE HORIZON 


In spite of the military investment, 
there is strong local incentive for the 
navy’s departure, for when that happens 
and the Off Limits signs come down, 
Vieques has the potential to be 70 per- 
cent bigger. One idea is for the returned 
land to become a national park. 

“This is what the rest of the Carib- 
bean used to be like,” says Bill Rose, the 
bartender at Trapper John’s. “Even if we 
doubled all the rooms on the island, 
we'd still be small.” 

Architecturally speaking, the Inn on 
the Blue Horizon tends toward mini- 
malism. James Weis becomes quite elo- 
quent in describing how easy it is to 
overdo a hotel, or to clutter a room, or 
to make something that attracts too 
many guests. He started with just two 
rooms and is planning thirty-two more 
units, one of which he and Knight will 
occupy as their primary residence. 
He has a fear of gilding the lily and a 
love of solitude. 

The low profile of the inn, the in- 
genuity of the roofline, which sug- 
gests Polynesia, is wholly appropriate 
to the site, fitting the landscape. One 
of the inn’s most attractive aspects 
is that it is open to the wind—to the 
breezes and perfumes of the shore. 
Even at the height of summer the place 
is balmy and you have a sense of be- 
ing part of a voluptuous landscape 
rather than of being trapped in an air- 
conditiohed room. 

The plants have been chosen for, 
among other reasons, their ability to 
withstand a hurricane. “They lose all 
their leaves, but in three weeks they get 
them back,” Weis says. A year without a 
hurricane is rare, but when one is fore- 
cast, the inn is prepared—windows are 
shuttered, objects put away, paintings 
tucked between mattresses, the whole 
place secured. The last serious hurri- 
cane was Georges, in September 1998. 

The inn is not on the edge of the 
bluff but near enough, within walking 
distance and within earshot of the sea, 
on a swimmable shore. Its perfectly sit- 
uated pool is private as well as beautiful. 
There is a respect for the scale, for the 
natural colors—the flowers, the shrubs 
—and even for the way the site slopes. 
James Weis casts his eye around it and 
says, “I would love for people to say, 
‘You didn’t go too far.’” 0 
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1°Virtuoso. To find the leisure travel specialist best 
suited to help you with your next vacation, contact 
Virtuoso, a network of more than 5,000 leading travel 
consultants in the Americas, (877) 808-4004. 


International Travel/Cruises 





2+ Please send me all of the items in this category. 


3°Celebrity Cruises. Cruise in style with Celebrity 

to Alaska, Bermuda, the Caribbean, Europe, South 
America or Trans-Canal. For information, call (800) 
CELEBRITY, ext. 609 or visit www.celebritycruises.com 


*Crystal Cruises. For more information, visit us at 
www.crystalcruises.com 


4-Rosewood Hotels & Resorts. Headquartered 
in Dallas, Texas, managing twelve properties on 

five continents. For further information, call 

(888) ROSEWOOD or visit www.rosewoodhotels.com 


United States Travel 


5+* Please send me all of the items in this category. 


6°Arizona Office of Tourism. To help plan your 
Arizona adventure, call for a free 128-page Arizona 
Journeys and map, (800) 933-8745 or visit our website 
at www.arizonaguide.com 


7°The Breakers. Palm Beach’s most luxurious ocean- 
front getaway. If ever there was a reason to indulge, this is 
it. For more information, call toll-free (888) BREAKERS. 


8°The Club at Copperwynd. European-inspired 
guestrooms offer luxurious amenities including custom 
furnishings, fine linens, fireplaces and balconies to 
enjoy the serene mountain views. 

9-Destination Resorts Hawaii. Condominium 
rentals. Choose from beachfront, ocean-view or golf 
course condominium locations; Wailea and Makena, 
Maui. Call (800) 367-5246. 

10°Fairmont Scottsdale Princess. Experience 

the luxury of this Five Diamond southwestern resort 
featuring championship golf, tennis, spa & fitness 
center and award-winning cuisine. For reservations, 
call (800) 344-4758. 

11°Fisher Island. Please contact us if you would like 
our complimentary brochure on Fisher Island Real Estate 
or The Fisher Island Club. 

12°Florida. Discover myriad unique and unusual 
furnishings, accessories and design trends found only in 
the Sunshine State. Information on sources, designers 
and developments. 


13+°Visit Florida. What to do on endless miles of 
sugar-sand beaches. For your free Florida Vacation 
Guide, call toll-free (888) 7-FLA-USA 

14+ Hualalai at Historic Ka’upulehu. Located on the 
Big Island of Hawaii. An exclusive residential resort 
community with amenities including a Four Seasons 
Resort, golf course and spa 

15+Hyatt Regency Scottsdale at Gainey Ranch. 
Offering a 2 4-acre water playground, 27 holes of 
championship golf, tennis, the Sonwai Spa, the Native 
American Learning Center, Camp Hyatt Kachina for 
kids and four restaurants. 

16*Kohala Waterfront. Discover the unparalleled 
Kohala coast on the Big Island of Hawaii with private 
4-acre oceanfront or hillside fee simple property. 
17-Lana‘i Real Estate. Home to fewer than 3,000 
people, here you will find some of the last oceanfront 
property available for purchase in Hawaii. Call 
(800) SO-LANAI 

18+Mandalay Bay Resort & Casino. A 3,300-room 
Las Vegas resort featuring an | l-acre lagoon, 15 restau- 


rants, world-class spa, showroom, House of Blues and 
more. For more information, call (800) 632-7000 or visit 
www.mandalaybay.com 

19+ Marriott’s Camelback Inn Resort, Golf Club & Spa. 
Features 453 casitas, a world-class spa, 36 holes of 
championship golf, three pools, seven restaurants and 
more. Visit us at www.camelbackinn.com 


20-Regent Beverly Hills. A Beverly Hills landmark 
since 1928, offering a luxurious hotel experience at a 
famed intersection: Wilshire Boulevard and Rodeo Drive. 
Call (800) 545-4000 or visit www.regenthotels.com 


21*Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. A Spanish 
Mediterranean-style estate with rooms, casitas and suites. 
Nestled at the base of Camelback Mountain, the richly 
detailed Spanish Mediterranean architecture conveys a 
sense of privacy and romance. 


22*Scottsdale Convention and Visitors Bureau. 
Discover Scottsdale, Arizona, and experience the heart 
and soul of the American Southwest. Call the Scottsdale 
Convention and Visitors Bureau at (800) 236-7026. 


23+*Texas Tourism. For your free Texas Travel Guide, 
call (800) 8888-TEX, ext. 1836 or visit www.traveltex.com 


24-Utah Travel Council. Free color travel guide to - 

Utah’s scenic wonders, including photos, maps, destina- 
tions and accommodations. Call (800) UTAH-FUN or 
visit www.utah.com 


25*Wailea Resort Company. Beautiful color 
brochure about the Wailea Golf Club and its three 
championship courses and award-winning Wailea 
Tennis Club available. 

26°WCl. Tour ideally located properties, luxury resi- 
dences and world-class amenities with WCI, Florida’s 
premier developer of waterfront, tower and country 
club communities. 


ART & ANTIQUES 


27°Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


28°Abraham Moheban & Son, Inc. Four generations 
of expertise at your service. A world-class collection 

of antique Oriental, European, oversized and unusual 
carpets. Personalized attention given to size, color and 
budget requirements. 


29-Art Dallas Incorporated. A full-service stocking 
art gallery and framing facility dedicated to assisting 
the design community with residential, commercial 
and hospitality projects all over the world. Call 
(877) 278-5444 or visit www.artdallas.com 

30+ Beauvais Carpets, Inc. Color catalog with 
fifteen illustrations and descriptive information that 
reflects the range of this world-class collection of 
antique carpets and tapestries. $10. 

31*Caldwell Snyder Gallery. Contemporary painting 
and sculpture by international and American artists: 
Campoy, Cisquella, D’Arcevia, Leestemaker, Linssen, 
Marrey, Morgan, Macdonald, Masteller, Popliteo, 
Regina, Sinnott, Strelnik and Van lersel. $25. 
32°Circline. An extraordinary collection of art and 
antiques from highly renow ned dealers across the g globe. 
Visit www.circline.com 


33+Collectors Editions. Sell sheets, brochures and 
postcards available for fine art galleries interested in the 
artwork of Hessam, Oleg, Sabzi—among other artists. 
34+F.J. Hakimian, Inc. Rare one-of-a-kind period 
European and Oriental carpets. Late 18" century to art 
deco, Large selection of oversized carpets. In-house 
conservation atelier, No literature available. 

35*Great Gatsby’s. Arts and antiques, garden 
architecture, chandeliers, classic cars and | everything 
for a luxurious lifestyle at www.greatgatsbys.com, in 
our Atlanta store or at auction, Call (770) 457-1903 for 
a catalog, 


36° Guy Regal Ltd. A leading source of fine 17-19" 
century European furniture, decorative arts, important 
19" century paintings and 20" century works on 
paper. 

37-Heritage House Galleries. Hand-painted oil on 
canvas masterpiece re-creations. Renowned since 
1984 for our superior custom quality and unsurpassed 
service. For a complimentary brochure or consultation, 
call (800) 890-9028. 


38+Jan’s & Company French Fine Antiques, Inc. 
Direct importers of 19" century and “Belle Epoque” 
French and European furnishings, decorations, sculp- 
ture, pianos and objets d’art. Showroom in L.A. 

Call (323) 735-6455 or visit www.jansantiques.com 


39+°Masterlight Fine Art Publishing. The Art of 
Inspiration—a 36-page giclee booklet which includes 
41 images of the artwork of Dale Terbush. All images 
shown are available as limited edition giclees on canvas 
in editions of 195. $10 plus shipping and handling. 


40- Mill House Antiques. Free folder describes Mill 
House Antiques, one of the country’s largest collections 
of English and French antique furniture, accessories, 
brass chandeliers and works of art. 


41-Newel Art Galleries, Inc. The largest resourte of 
quality antique furniture and accessories with over 
20,000 extraordinary decorative items, including styles 
from the 17"-20" centuries. 


42+Randall Tysinger Antiques. Showrooms in 
Thomasville, NC; High Point, NC; Atlanta, GA; New 
York, NY. Visit www.randalltysinger.com 


43-Red Baron Antiques. Auctions and retail 
featuring architectural antiques, decorative arts and 
collectibles from four continents and three centuries. 
Specialties include chandeliers, mantels, oil paintings, 
palatial furniture and interior/exterior statuary. Fora 
free catalog, call (404) 252-3770. 


44°Safavieh. A comprehensive color brochure on 
handmade oriental rugs. This guide includes instructions 
on care and maintenance. 


45-Sculpture Placement. For a free catalog on the 
bronze, life-sized sculpture of Seward Johnson, call 
(310) 264-2400 or visit www.sewardjohnson.com 


46-The Silver Fund. The world’s largest dealer in 
old Georg Jensen silverware. This brochure shows. 
visitors how to save 50 percent by visiting our web- 
site at www.thesilverfund.com 


47-Soho Editions, Inc. Founded in 1986. Fine art 
publishers of limited edition hand-enhanced serigraphs 
on canvas can be seen in current artists, Viktor Shvaiko 
and S. Sam Park. 

48+Thomas Kinkade Galleries. Nationally renowned 
as The Painter of Light™, Thomas Kinkade is America’s 
most published artist. His light-infused art captures the 
imagination of millions while inviting you to experience 
simpler times. 


49+Please send me all of the items in this category. 
50°Acura. For a closer look at the full line of 
Acura automobiles, visit www.acura.com or call 
(800) TO-ACURA. Complimentary brochure 
available. 

51*Audi of America, Inc. The new Audi A6 2.7T. 
Not recommended for the faint of heart. For more 
information, visit www.audiusa.com 





52*Lexus. Free brochure on the highly acclaimed 
Lexus automobiles—the result of our relentless pursuit 
of perfection. 

53*Saab Cars, USA. Challenging conventional 
thinking to make better cars. For more details, call 
(800) SAAB-USA or visit us at www.saabusa.com 
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ase send me all of the free items in this category. 
Idwin. The premier manufacturer of fine brass 
ts for the home and creator of the proprietary 
ne Finish. Products include exterior lighting, 
tive home hardware, decorative accessories and 
are for the bath. 


Classic Mouldings Inc. Catalog features 1,200 

components including cornice mouldings, center- 

niches, ceiling tiles, brackets, domes, columns, panel 
ings, mantels and decorative enrichments. Complete 
», $25, circle (#56). For a free brochure, circle (#57). 


keboll Designs. An elegant selection of architectural 
arvings, including capitols, moldings, onlays, panels, 

ock in maple, red oak or cherry. Catalog, $20. 
ddonstone (USA) Ltd. The Haddonstone 
ion—over 130 pages of richly illustrated fine landscape 
ents and architectural cast stonework. $10. 


ernational Wood Products®. Custom hand- 

i solid hardwood doors offer strength, stability and 

ty in an elegant package. For more information 

equest a brochure about IWP, call (800) 877-9482, 
ADI. www.iwpdoor.com 


en Windows. Maker of fine wood windows and 
Call (800) 245-2295 for a free product brochure 
zing handbook. 


xt Door Company. Custom-made stainless steel 
available in a wide range of finishes and designs. 
prices start at around $4,000. Free catalog. 


d World Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone 
mantels in the business. Prices range from $1,000 
00. Excellent technical support for all types of 

ation and applications. Call (800) 600-8336. 


la Corporation. With a little dream and Pella” 

ws and Doors, anything can happen. Visit the com- 
at never compromises on materials, craftsmanship, 
or performance at www.pella.com 

antom Screens. Discover innovative and stylish 
able screens for doors and windows. Phantom 

s roll out of sight when not in use, allowing you to 
he view. Perfect for French, single or sliding 

no other screen is as stylish, versatile or functional. 
zzi Wood Windows®. The Art of Pozzi will guide 
ough the details of choosing the right window for 
iom style to energy efficiency. Free brochure. 


one Legends. Enhance your lifestyle with stone 
tural elements from Stone Legends. Catalog has 
»hotos and all the information needed to start the 

. Call (800) 398-1199. 


pne Magic. Fireplace surrounds designed to fit 

le or room size. Full-color catalog shows every- 
needed to design your room around a striking center- 
Call (800) 597-3606. 


jpCast. Masonary heaters and bake ovens that will 
e the centerpiece of your home. More than a fire- 
-a way of life. A 32-page planning guide available. 






























iCS/ WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


sase send me all of the free items in this category. 


‘chitectural Paneling, Inc. Specializing in custom- 
ed English and French paneled rooms. Design and 
acturing expertise sets us apart in both quality of 
anship and design perfection. Catalog and video 
ation, $10. 


5.1. Weaves and distributes the finest in upholstery 
apery fabrics. Specializing in chenille and other 
lfibers. Call (800) 227-8880. 


nghia Furniture/ Textiles Ltd. Furniture, textiles, 
ighting, wallcoverings and accessories that bridge the 
tween modern and traditional. Donghia’s designs 
ndcrafted of the finest materials with an unmistakable 
ire style. Literature, $3. 


elman Leather. Diamond Back Suede—An African 
textile design inspired by the symmetry of the 
of a Diamond Back Python—as found in East Africa. 


ant Textiles. A beautifully coordinated woven 
ion recognized for outstanding ranges of color and 
. Minimalist and modern constructions to lush 

e, boucle, velvet and mohair textures of timeless 
and quality. Call (206) 725-4444. 


2a City Traders. A collection of fine decorative 
dries, accent furniture, lighting and gifts for the 
| Catalog to trade, $10. www.greatcitytraders.com 


ison & Co. In-depth collection of color representa- 
ostcards and descriptions of the newest wallpaper, 
and lighting collections. Free. 


lés U.S.A. Embellish your interiors with luxury 
tngs. New catalog features 40 dazzling collections in 
olorways, offering classic and contemporary design 
and enduring beauty. 


79-Hunter Douglas Window Fashions. If it has any- 
thing to do with dressing windows, we’ve got it covered. 
For a free 24-page booklet with all the details for choosing 
the perfect window fashions, call (800) 937-STYLE. 


80-J. Robert Scott. The finest in fabrics, furniture, light- 
ing and accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. Show- 

rooms in N.Y., London, L.A., Chicago and D.C. Inquiries, 
(310) 680-4300. No literature available at this time. 


81-Kravet. The leading distributor of decorative fabrics 
and furnishings to the interior design trade. Brochure 
gives a detailed view of many products that Kravet 
features including fabrics, furniture and trimmings. $1. 


82-Lee Jofa. Introducing this fall a new and exciting 

fabric and wallcovering collection. Experience luxurious 
textiles in an elegantly styled brochure featuring the newest 
products. $2. 


83-Pollack. The epitome of innovative design coupled 
with exceptional quality. The line consists of over 950 
fabrics including sheers, velvets, sille and jacquards. 


84-Scalamandré. Specializing in the finest textiles, wall- 
coverings, passementerie and furniture available to the 
design trade. Exclusively represents Elitis and Colony in 
the United States. 


85-S. Harris. A highly decorative fabric line for the 
residential and hospitality industry. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


86- Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


87-Casa Dos Tapetes de Arraiolos, Inc. Introducing 
delightful children’s “growing up” collection of designs with 
crayons, ducks and toys in custom sizes, colors and names. 


88-Claremont Rug Co. Dynamically serving an interna- 
tional niche market of clients who desire unique antique 
carpets with lasting artistic appeal and solid invéstment 
potential. For information, call (800) 441-1332. $10. 


89+-Corey Rug dba Rosecore. The Wilton Collection 
encompasses superb broadloom carpets and coordinating 
borders. The Aubusson/Needlepoint Collection revives 
classic weaving traditions and elegance of Old Europe. 
Brochure, $3. Free through www.coreyrug.com 
90-Edward Fields. Presenting The Damask Cbllection, 
featuring beautiful overall repeat designs with correspond- 
ing borders for wall-to-wall or area rug application. Call 
(214) 741-4215. 

91-Elizabeth Eakins. 64-page folio featuring custom- 
designed, handmade wool rugs plus a 70-page catalog of 
handmade cotton rugs. $30 for set of two. 


92-Feizy Rugs. One of the most progressive designers 
and manufacturers in the rug industry. Our vast selection 
of designs ensures you will find a rug for every room in 
your home. 


93°French Accents. Manufacturer of handmade fine 
Aubussons and tapestries. Complimentary catalog and 
brochure available. Visit www.french-accents.com 


94-Glen Eden Wool Carpet. Send away for a free 
brochure descrihing some of our carpet and rug products. 
Visit us at www.glen-eden.com 


95-Hoboken Floors. Full-color brochure featuring com- 
plete line of wood, vinyl and ceramic tile floors from all 
major manufacturers. 


96+Hokanson, Inc. Designer and manufacturer of 
custom luxury rugs and carpets. Hand-and machine-made 
in North America. 

97-International Design Guild. The finest decorative 
floor covering available in the marketplace. For information 
on our exclusive product offerings, call (800) 882-2773. 


98-J.H. Minassian & Co. The oldest and most reputable 
source for carpets. Extensive collection of new, old and 
antique Persian, European, Indian, Chinese, Turkish, kilims, 
needlepoints, tapestries, unusual and mansion-size carpet. 
Call (310) 657-7000. 


99+Mansour Fine Rugs. Catalog is a beautiful color 
compilation of the extensive range of Persian, Oriental 
and European rugs and tapestries available from the 
Mansour showroom. 

4100-Masterlooms, Inc. Catalog and CD of various 
collections from India and Nepal in 100% wool and 
wool/silk combinations. $10. 


101-Matt Camron Rugs & Tapestries. Dedicated to 
offering the design trade the finest in antique European 
and Oriental decorative rugs and tapestries. Custom and 
programmed rugs are also available. Call (214) 752-6950. 
102+ Megerian Brothers Oriental Rugs, Inc. Tips on 
how to purchase an oriental rug. 

403+ Mohawk Industries, Inc. Mohawk Right Choice 
Carpet Guide. More great choices than ever before. For a 
free brochure on choosing the right carpet for your lifestyle 
or fora dealer near you, order today. 

4104*Noonoo Rug Co. Hand-knotted carpet collections 
featuring traditional, original, decorative and contemporary 


designs in today’s colors for the discerning consumer. 


105-Nourison. One of the world’s largest manufacturers 
of fine rugs. Styles to suit almost any décor—from classic 
Persians to ultra-contemporary motifs. $2. 


106 - Odegard, Inc. The benchmark for quality in design 
and materials for hand-knotted carpets from Nepal. 
Shown at the New York Design Center, Washington 
Design Center and Chicago Merchandise Mart. For other 
representatives or information, call (800) 670-8836. 


107 Renaissance Carpet & Tapestries, Inc. The 
premier worldwide source for exceptional aubussons, 
tapestries and savoneries. Over 500 designs in stock. 
Custom works available. 


108+Samad. Free postcard featuring six high-quality 
rugs. For more information, contact a dealer near you. 


109+*Stanton Carpet. From high-styled Wilton patterns 
and sisals to printed carpets and area rugs, Stanton Carpet 
offers exclusive, luxury designs. The collection sets the 
trends in floor covering. For information/showrooms near 
you, call (800) 452-4474. www.stantoncarpet.com 


110-112°Stark Carpet Corp. Catalog contains many 
of the company’s designs and colorways, including fabric 
and furniture. Available to designers and architects for 
$10, circle (#110). Also available for $150: An American 
Approach to Antique Carpets, a 4-volume hardcover set, 
circle (#111). 1 volume for $50, circle (#112). 


113+Wools of New Zealand. Enhance your home with 
the long-lasting beauty of Wools of New Zealand brand 
carpets. To locate your nearest retailer or view over 1,500 
samples, visit www.woolsnz.com or call (800) 452-8864. 


114-Woven Legends®and Black Mountain Looms®. 
Carpets that are woven in small, rural ateliers and suggest 
the range of colors available when natural dyes and hand- 
spun wools are used creatively. 


FURNITURE 


115*Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


116-Adele Kerr Furnishings. Beds, armoires, chandeliers, 
tables and handcrafted lamps with timeless European style. 
Call (214) 741-4850. 


117-Allan Knight & Associates. A smashing new show- 
room offering one-of-a-kind furniture, accessories and 
textile rarities from around the world. Call (214) 741-2227 
or visit www.allanknightasso.com 


118-American Society of Interior Designers. Fora 
free “Knowledge and Solutions” kit, call (800) 610-ASID. 
Call (800) 775-ASID (residential) or (800) 610-ASID 
(commercial) for a free interior design referral service. 
Visit our website at www.interiors.org 


119+Arthur Brett & Sons. Full-color brochure with 
selected items pictured and our company history and 
description of manufacturing methods. 


120+ Auffrance Fine Furniture. With a long tradition 
of painstaking design and rare dedication to Old World 
craftsmanship, Auffrance produces the most exquisite 
furniture reproductions. 20-page catalog free to the 
trade. 


121+Avery Boardman Ltd. A comprehensive catalog 
featuring the entire line of sofa beds, sofas, chairs, ottomans 
and bedding products. Designed to assist both the expert 
and novice alike. $35. 


122+-Barlow Tyrie. Since 1920, our solid teakwood out- 
door, garden and leisure furnishings have weathered the 
test of time. Literature, $3. 


123-Bedroom Eyes. A perfect night’s sleep on the 
world’s finest bed. Honeycomb nesting to eliminate gaps, 
all-natural fiber, Belgian woven damask coverings and 
more. All available exclusively at Bedroom Eyes. 


124-Bernhardt. Furniture makers since 1889. Offering 
a variety of catalogs for living room, dining room 

and bedroom. Call toll-free (877) 200-4905 or visit 
www.bernhardtfurniture.com 


125-Century Furniture. Send for a 36-page catalog 
featuring selections from more than 20 of our collections. 
$5. Visit our website at www.centuryfurniture.com 


126-Councill Companies. Color catalog shows all of the 
products offered in our Carnegie Hill Collection. $15 
Visit us at www.councill.com 


127*Decorative Center Dallas. Fire furnishings for 
design professionals since 1954. O/iers unique and exclu- 
sive collections for home and office. Call (214) 698-1350 
or visit www.decorativecenterdallas.com, Free directory 
available. 

128+ Decorative Crafts, Inc. Importers of the finest 
traditional Italian furniture for over 70 years. Free color 
catalog with over 600 furniture designs from Italy. Visit 
www.decorativecrafts.com 

129+Design Centro Italia. Your resource for the best in 
Italian design. Discover contemporary, modern furniture 
from over 60 premier Italian manufacturers. Visit us at 
www.italydesign.com 


conti: * 
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130+ Drexel Heritage. Introducing the contemporary 
sophistication of the Insignia Collection and featuring the 
soft gracefulness of the Corbel Collection. 


131 +Duralee Fabrics, Ltd. Internationally recognized as 
a leader in the decorative fabrics industry. With technical 
excellence, fashion-forward coloring and style leadership, 
covering the design spectrum for today’s interior themes. 
Call (214) 748-7080. 


132+ Edward Ferrell LTD. Distinctive collection of COM 
upholstery, catering to the design trade. Available through 
discriminating showrooms nationwide. $40. 


133+Elijah Slocum. Fine handmade English furniture. 
Two handsome loose-leaf binders, one of tables and case- 
goods, one of seating, $125. Full credit of purchase price 
with first order. 


134+The Federalist. Specializing in handmade repro- 
ductions of original 18" and 19" century period items. 
The catalog includes a wide range of furniture, lighting 
and decorative accessories. Outside the U.S., $10. 


135+Francesco Molon GieMme. Collections include 
exceptional reproductions of classical styles from Louis 
XVI and period 18" century England to Empire and 
elegant Art Deco. $25 per collection. 


136+ Frontera.com Catalog highlights items from the 
website. Complete selection of furniture, ranging from 
traditional to contemporary, on www.frontera.com or call 
(800) 762-5374. 


137+ George Smith. Established manufacturers and 
retailers of handmade-to-order classic English upholstered 
furniture, fabrics, wallpapers, hand-colored leathers and 
semi-antique kilims. 


138+ Giati Designs, Inc. Manufacturer of fine teak 
furniture, market umbrellas and interior/exterior textiles. 


139+ Gloster Furniture, Inc. A comprehensive catalog 
featuring our entire range of furniture. Photographed on 
location and with a detailed specification section. 


140-Guy Chaddock & Co. Manufacturer of country 
French and English antique reproduction home furnish- 
ings that are customized to order. Unique hand-distressed 
finishes available in 37 standard and premium colors. 


141 >Harden Furniture, Inc. Our 20-page color brochure 
provides a rich sampling of solid wood furniture and 
upholstery in a variety of styles and finishes. 


142+Hargett Showrooms. Tavolo Trastevere dining 
table by LxRossi converts in minutes from a round 64” 
to a round 74” or 84.”" This table and many new exciting 
pieces are now available. Call (214) 747-9600. 


143+Henredon Furniture Industries, Inc. Pure theatre 
for the home—designs with drop-dead star quality. 
Imaginative forms with soaring fluted columns and flowing 
curves. Living, dining and bedrooms crafted of ash and 
ash burl veneers. Catalog, $8. 


144+Hickory Chair. The Thomas O’Brien Collection 
features a versatile mix of sleek modernism, neoclassical 
Americana and unusual European antiques. Brochure, 
$15. Call (800) 349-4579 or visit www. hickorychair.com 


145+Kingsley Bate Ltd. Catalog of teak outdoor furni- 
ture. Catalog, $5. 


146+Kisabeth. Exclusively for the trade, Kisabeth is a 
purveyor of the finest built-to-order upholstery anywhere. 
Call (214) 745-1340. 


147+Kreiss Collection. Create a home of distinction with 
Kreiss. We design and manufacture unique pieces using 
the finest materials, finishes, textures, fabrics, bed linens 
and accessories. Call (214) 698-9118. 

148-La Forge Francaise Ltd. Limited-production 
pieces and custom-designed work tables, chairs, consoles, 
chandeliers, staircases, fireplace tools and screens. 
Brochure, $10. 

149-Laneventure. All-natural wicker, rattan and teak 
for indoor. An outstanding choice for creating a casual, 
sophisticated environment for virtually every room in the 
home. Literature, $5 

150-151» Martin & MacArthur. For a 6-page color 
brochure featuring a sampling of furniture, circle 

(#150). Free. For a 36-page catalog featuring Missio1 
contemporary and custom furnishings, circle (#151). S¢ 
152+McGuire Furniture Company. |08-page portfolio 
featuring a collection of premier rattan designs. Also 
shown are designs from McGuire Special Collections, 
including bamboo tables, solid teak, aluminum and 
lighting. $15. 

153*M. Craig Cabinetmaker. Each piece an original 
in the forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany 
and American hardwoods are the predominant materials 
used. More than 40 creations featured in the portfolio. 
$15 


154+ National Upholstering Company. Manufacturing 
fine upholstered furniture since 1918. We use the finest 
materials available and our products routinely become 
family heirlooms. www.nationalupholstering.com 


155-Naurelle Furniture arid Lighting. Two showrooms 
located at the Pacific Design Center. A magnificent collec- 
tion of European furniture, lighting and accessories. 


156 -157-O. Henry House Ltd. High-end custom uphol- 
stered furniture to the trade. Known for style, quality, 
beauty and comfort. Free brochure, circle (#156). For 

a $75 catalog available to the trade, circle (#157). 


158*Pearson Company. Full-color brochure features 
best-selling styles with information on top-quality con- 
struction details of Pearson custom-ordered upholstered 
furniture, $1. 


159+ Phyllis Morris Originals. The foremost designer 
and manufacturer of luxurious custom furniture. Please ~ 
send $25 for the 2000 full-color portfolio, finish sample ~ 
chart, specification catalog and price list. 


160°PierceMartin. One-stop source for upscale wicker, 
rattan and iron furnishings as well as an extensive collec- 
tion of unique Eastern antiques and accessories, Call 
(800) 334-8701. Free brochure. 


161+Pierre Deux. Discover the authentic spirit of “l'art 
de bien vivre.” From fine furnishings and lighting to deco- 
rative accessories and tableware, call us at (214) 749-7775 
or e-mail dallas@pierredeux.net 


162-Poliform USA, Inc. Italy’s leading manufacturer of 
high-end wardrobe systems, wall units, bedroom and 
dining room furniture since 1942. Showrooms through- 
out the U.S. and Canada. Call (888) POLIFORM or 
visit www.poliformusa.com. Literature, $10. 


163*Pompeii. Since 1955, manufacturers of highly stylized, 
aluminum casual furniture for the discerning consumer. 
Full-color catalog, $5. 


164-The Regner Collection. Elegant brochure high- 
lights some of our expertly handmade Renaissance 
and Baroque reproductions and other custom-crafted 
pieces. 


165+ Roche-Bobois. Collection of innovative and 
elegant European home furnishings, presented in two 
distinct catalogs: the Contemporary collection and the 
new Les Voyages collection, $10. For the store nearest 
you, call (800) 972-8375. 


166+Scott & Cooner. Desirable furniture from Europe’s 
au courant bad boys like Mario Bellini & Phillipe Stark. 
Call (214) 748-9838 or visit www.scottcooner.com 


167 *Serban Furniture Design. Hard-bound, three-ring 
binder with 42 black-and-white tearsheets illustrating the 
collection of fine hand-crafted original designs. $35. 


168-169 +Stickley. Celebrating 100 years of building leg- 
endary handcrafted furniture. For a “mission” catalog, circle 
(#168). For a “traditional” catalog, circle (#169). $10 each. 


170+Sutherland. Sutherland Teak Collection features 
beautifully designed, comfortable furnishings and acces- 
sories for indoor and outdoor. 


171*Swaim Inc. Swaim Upholstery and Occasional 
meet the highest industry standards of quality and design 
excellence. A range of styles from contemporary to 
traditional are available. 


172*Thomasville Furniture. Thomasville Magazine. Pages 
of decorating ideas and beautiful Thomasville Furniture! 


173-Tucker Robbins. Brancusi-inspired Modern 
Primitive Furniture Designs created from recycled tropical 
hardwoods. Catalog consists of full-color postcards with 
current retail price list. $8. 


*Washington Design Center. One-stop destination for 
home furnishings, kitchen, bath and building products. Bi- 
annual Design House open to the public, a “Dial-a-Designer” 
referral service and trade events are available to you. 


JEWELRY & WATCHES/ FASHION 


174+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


175+ Carrera y Carrera. Spain’s leading jeweler, estab- 
lished in Madrid in 1885. Creators of uniquely sculptured 
Jewelry, intricately crafted of the finest metals and precious 
gemstones. www.carreraycarrera.com 

176+ Chopard USA Ltd. Timepieces and jewelry designs 
are created with charm and passion from the most precious 
materials. Visit www.chopard.com 

177+David Yurman. Luxurious and wearable modern 
designs—a gift from David Yurman’s Cable Collection™ is 
certainly something special. Visit your authorized retailer 
at locations nationwide. 

178*De Beers. To view diamond jewelry designs 

and learn more about how to buy a diamond, visit 

wv w.adiamondisforever.com 

179+ IWC (International Watch Co.). Makers of the 
world’s finest watches since 1868. 

180*Mikimoto. The originator of cultured pearls since 
1893 presents magnificent jewelry of exceptional quality, 
superb craftsmanship and design artistry. 

181+Omega. In the conquest of space, at sea, in sports 
stadiums and on fashion runways, Omega continues to 





rec 1 » 7 «icant moments in time on the wrists of so 
of the w orld’s most outstanding personalities. 


182-Tiffany & Co. America’s preeminent jeweler of 
fine jewelry, timepieces and table settings. For a copy 
our catalog, please call (800) 214-2895. 


183+World Gold Council. Gold Trends 2000 Design 
Competition Winners. Fashion-forward jewelry desigi 
trends that will dominate consumers’ gold jewelry pure 
in the coming years. - 
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184-Please send me all of the free items in this cate 


185-American Standard. The Collection, new 112- 
book of amazing products and ideas. Wonderful, er 
ative collections of products provide the complete bi 
room experience. Free. 


186*ASKO Inc. A 16-page, full-color brochure pro 
ing detailed information on features and points-of- | 
difference. Explains benefits of using energy- and y 
efficient appliances that provide superior cleaning. 
www.askousa.com 


187 * Downsview Kitchens. Design innovation and 
commitment to quality make Downsview the premiet 
choice in kitchen cabinetry. Send $15 for an 80-page: 
brochure or pick up a copy at your nearest Downsvie 
showroom. For information, call (905) 677-9354. 


188-DuPont Corian®. The global brand leader in th 
solid surface category. Corian” is a versatile materi 
in residential kitchen and bath, furniture, lighting, spy 
and commercial applications. 


189+-Franke Consumer Products, Inc. Internatio; 
manufacturer of highest quality stainless steel, synth 
granite, titanium sink systems, faucets, custom acce 
sories, water filters and dispensing units. Plus an el 
series of lavatory sinks. Please call (800) 626-5771. 
www.frankeksd.com 


190-Gaggenau. Beautiful color catalog takes you 
through our complete line of European-designed, ct 
built-in appliances for the New Era Kitchen. Call 
(800) 828-9165 or visit www.gaggenau.com/us 


191+*Grande Cuisine of America. Introducing Th! 
Residential Cooking Range. The Diva incorporate: 
the basic tools used by today’s chefs into a domestic 
range perfect for today’s cook. 


192*Heartland Appliances, Inc. Offering a color, 
16-page brochure featuring Metro, Legacy and Clas 
Collections. 


193+Herbeau Creations of America. 1900's style 
French provincial kitchen and bath fixtures and fau 


194+Heritage Custom Kitchens, Inc. High-end c 
cabinetry can be seen in this beautiful 50-page bro! 
View traditional, contemporary and Old World style 
real home environments. $12. 


195+ Independent, Inc. Underhood design incorp 
an easy-to-clean surface. We ultimately create a hoo: 
the connoisseur. Free literature. Call (800) 7-NEVA 


196*Kohler Co. A complete set of full-color catalo 
covering baths and whirlpools, showers, lavatories, t 
and bidets, kitchen and entertainment sinks, faucets 
accessories. Call (800) 4-KOHLER, ext. LSY. Broc 
$8. www.kohlerco.com 


*Miele. Technologically superior dishwashers, cook 
convection ovens, vacuum cleaners and two world’s f 
built-in coffee system and convection steam oven. Ca 
(800) 579-1167 for an appliance dealer or (800) 694-4 
for a vacuum dealer. Visit www.mieleusa.com 


197+Phylrich International. Fine fixtures since 1° 
From Baroque to Colonial including Contempora! 
there is a series that reflects your clients’ tastes. L’ 
warranty covering machines and all 17 finishes. C 
800-PHYLRICH. 


198+ Plain & Fancy Custom Cabinetry. 40-page 
previews many cabinetry styles. Available primarily 
of the Mississippi, $12. (800) 447-9006 Dept. #ADI 
www. plainfancycabinetry.com 

199+ Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. World-renowned Eu 
kitchen and bath cabinet manufacturer offers fro1 
styles in wood, lacquer, laminate, aluminum and § 
less steel, ranging from traditional to contempora 
design. $18. 


200-Robern. Elegant mirrored cabinetry, glass vé 
lighting and accessories that add beauty, storage at 
function to the bath or powder room. Literature, $ 


201+Rutt. Our folio consists of 100 pages of fantas 
photography of all rooms in the house. The text exp 
the manufacturing and finishing processes of Rutt,’ 
has the highest standards in the industry. $15. 
202+SieMatic Corporation. The 130-page SieMé 
Kitchen Book features the finest design ideas, $19 
For more information, call (800) 559-0753 or visi! 
www.SieMatic.com 
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04°Snaidero U.S.A. Form Follows Lk j=). ; 
dero’s contemporary kitchen designs. Order a ‘ree 
hure (#203) or the complete Snaidero Portfolio 
$25 (#204). To find the nearest showroom, call 
) SNAIDERO . 


St. Charles Design Center. Beautiful high-end 

om cabinetry is featured in a selection of contemporary 
ts and materials—everything from the finest wood 

ers and solids to stainless steel. 


Stone and Kitchen Salon, Inc. Importers of 
icate granite, marble, limestone and slate from 16 
rent countries. Top-of-the-line custom kitchen and 
cabinetry. 


Studio Snaidero DC. A portfolio of catalogs 
ting the kitchen of today, comfortable yet functional. 
alighting Pinninfarina collection 2000. $25. 


Thermador. Learn why Thermador has become 
brand of choice for so many discriminating cooking 
usiasts. Color brochures offer a wide range of 
ons to meet your specific kitchen requirements. Call 
)) 656-9226, ext. 48. Free. 


TOTO. A complete guide to TOTO’s high perfor- 
ce toilets, lavatories and accessories. 


Vent-A-Hood. Centrifugal blowers efficiently liquefy 
ing grease while permanently exhausting odors. It’s 
most powerful, efficient, quiet and easy-to-clean venti- 

m system you can install in your home. 


Viking Range Corporation. Send away for our full 
duct line brochure. Free. 


Vista Window Film. Rejects up to 65% of the sun’s 
; 99% of damaging ultraviolet rays, reducing fading 
glare while maintaining a neutral appearance on 
dows. Call (800) 345-6088. 

Waterworks. Carefully selected exclusive products 
de bath fittings, accessories, unique washstands, 
ture, tile and stone. Catalog, $15. Call (800) 899-6757 
sit www.waterworks.com 


William Ohs, Inc. Exquisite handcrafted kitchens 
transport the spirit and charm of traditional Europe 
times-past America into today’s modern, premium 
en. Literature, $8. 


Wood-Mode, Inc. Full-color pamphlet shows a 
pling of designs and describes the exclusive finishing 
ess that enhances the beauty and durability of Wood- 
de cabinetry. Includes offer for free Designer 





Literature Collection ($20 value). Call (800) 635-7500. 
www.wood-mode.com 


216+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


217-Arte de Mexico. Catalogs feature over 400 different 
hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures and an extensive 
line of iron furniture. For more information, call our cus- 

tomer service department at (818) 508-0993. Catalog, $15. 


218+Crystal Farm Enterprises, Inc. Renowned world- 
wide for antler furniture and lighting. 60-page color 
catalog showing approximately 200 items, $25 (U.S). $35 
abroad. 

219°H.A. Framburg & Co. Offering over 400 styles 
including gothic, empire, Victorian, Georgian, early 
American, art deco and soft contemporary. $15. 


220+James R. Moder Crystal Chandelier, Inc. 

Free crystal chandelier catalog. A beautiful selection 
of chandeliers from $300 to $10,000, trimmed with a 
variety of crystal qualities, including crystal manufactured 
by Swarovski. Please call (800) 761-9192 or visit our 
website at www.jamesrmoder.com 


221 +Metropolitan Lighting Fixture Co. Proudly illumi- 
nating the finest interiors with antique reproduction lighting 
fixtures since 1939. The most comprehensive collection of 
chandeliers, pendants and sconces available. 


222-Nicholas Antiques and Accessories. Representing 
the finest in antique and antique reproduction lighting 
including exclusive representation of European manufac- 
turers. Repair and restoration department on premises. 
Literature available through showroom. 


223+Schonbek Worldwide Lighting. Found in Bohemia 
in 1870, the largest manufacturer of crystal chandeliers in 
North America. Contemporary, traditional, retro and custom 
designs. For free video and literature, call (800) 836-1892. 


224+ Studio Steel, Inc. Creates handmade wrought 
iron chandeliers, sconces and lanterns using centuries-old 
techniques. New catalog features an exceptional selection 
of classic reproductions and inspired original designs, $2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


225-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
226-Archiped Classics. Featuring fine cast stone urns, 


Places to go, designs to see, from Architectural Digest advertisers... 


planters, benches and table bases. Requests must be on 
company letterhead and include a check for $10. Available 
to the trade only! 


*Ask Jeeves. Meet Jeeves, the world’s finest and first 
internet butler. Got a question? Ask Jeeves at ask.com 


227+eLUXURY. Visit www.eluxury.com, the world’s pre- 
eminent luxury lifestyle web address for access to insights 
on today’s styles and tomorrow’s trends. 


228+ Oak Leaf Conservatories. Custom conservatories 
utilizing traditional skills of British craftsmen. Highest 
quality materials including mahogany; high specification 
glazing in true-divided lites. Call (800) 360-6283. 
Brochure, $10. 


229-Stearns & Foster. For more information about our 
luxurious mattresses, please call (877) SAF-1846. 
230*WineShopper.com A new way to shop —find 

and learn all about wine. Choose from everyday favorites 
to rare treasures and previously unavailable wines from 
around the world. Please sign up for our free monthly 
newsletter. 





TOP 


231+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


232+*Martin’s Herend. Exquisite hand-painted porcelain 
from Hungary. Elegant dinnerware, figurines and fancies. 
170-year tradition with contemporary appeal. Call 
(800) 643-7363 or visit www.herendusa.com 


233*Oneida. America’s favorite stainless flatware designs. 
See our entire tabletop collection of flatware, dinnerware, 
crystal and giftware online at www.oneida.com or call 
(800) 877-6667 for a free color brochure. 


234-Ross-Simons. One of the nation’s leading value 
priced retailers. Discover our selection of fine jewelry, 
tableware and collectibles through our catalog or online 
at WwWw.ross-simons.com 


235-236*Steuben. For nearly a century, the master 
glassmakers and designers of Steuben have been crafting 
the finest crystal into gifts of rare and timeless beauty. 
Circle (#235) for a seasonal catalog, $2. Circle (#236) 
for our color Annual Catalog, $8. Call (800) 424-4240. 


237 Villeroy & Boch. Setting tasteful tables with excep- 
tional designs in china, crystal and giftware. Styles for 
elegant entertaining or casual everyday dining. Send for 
a free color booklet. 
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< Get Out of Neutral — oo 
Enter the Oldsmobile “Take a Friend to Washington” 

if Sweepstakes for a chance to win a trip to an inaugural 
ball in Washington, D.C., including a designer ball 

b) 


gown and a makeover at Cristophe Salon. Just visit 
www.friend2vote.com or enter by mailing a postcard 
_ with your name, address and daytime phone number to: 
Oldsmobile “Take a Friend to Washington” Sweepstakes, 
c/o-The Condé Nast Publications, 4 Times Square, 11th 
Floor, New York, NY 10036. And remember to vote on 


e November 7! rat 
QD Poke « friend 
to votre. 
Oldsmobile oa 


cial Rules: No PURCHASE NECESSARY. 


is sweepstakes is open to legal Residents of the 50 United States and District of Columbia who are 21 years 
older. 





DW TO ENTER: There are two ways to enter the sweepstakes: an online and a write-in method. (i) Online 
thod: To enter the sweepstakes online, you must connect to the Internet through an Internet access provider and 
to: http:/Awww.friend2vote.com/sweep.cfm during the entry period, complete the online entry form provided 
d submit it. You must answer all questions and provide correct information in all required fields. Entries may be 
pmitted online from 12:01 a.m. E.T. on 9-1-00 to 11:59 p.m. E.T. on 11-14-00 (“the entry period”). (ii) Write- 
method: To enter by mail, hand-print your name, complete address, daytime telephone number with area code, 

words “Oldsmobile’s ‘Take a Friend to Washington Sweepstakes” on a postcard and mail to: Oldsmobile 
ake a Friend to Washington” Sweepstakes, c/o Condé Nast Publications, 4 Times Square, 11th Floor, Attention: 
Morales, New York, NY, 10036. Write-in entries must be postmarked by 11-14-00 and received by 11-21-00. 


DNDITIONS OF ENTRY: Limit one entry per household regardless of method of entry. Sponsor reserves the 
ht to disqualify entrants who violate the rules or interfere with the promotion in any manner. If disqualified, 
omsor reserves the right to terminate entrant's eligibility to participate in the sweepstakes. Incomplete and/or 
Itiple entries submitted by a single entrant are void. No copies or mechanical reproductions will be eligible. By 
sering, entrants acknowledge compliance with these official rules, including all eligibility requirements. All entries 
ome the property or the Sponsor and will not be returned. Entrants hereby release General Motors, Oldsmobile 
Condé Nast Publications, their respective affiliates, subsidiaries, divisions, dealerships, advertising and 
motion agencies in connection with any failure to receive entry information for any reason and in connection 


with line failures of any telephone network, mail-in entries or mail that is lost, late, misdirected, stolen, 
incomplete, illegible or postage-due. In the event any portion of this sweepstakes becomes technically 
corrupted or compromised by causes beyond the control of Sponsor or Promoter, which, in the sole opinion of 
the Sponsor, corrupts, or impairs the administration, security, fairness or proper play of the sweepstakes, Sponsor 
reserves the right, at its sole discretion, to (a) suspend or cancel the sweepstakes in its entirety; (b) suspend or 
cancel only the Internet portion of the sweepstakes or void any suspect entries; (c) cancel any method of entry; 
and/or (d) select winner from all eligible entries received prior to Sponsor exercising its right to suspend or 
cancel the sweepstakes. Entry materials that have been tampered with or altered are void. Any attempt to 
deliberately damage the content or operation of this sweepstakes is unlawful and subject to legal action by the 
sponsor or its agents. Proof of depositing, mailing or e-mailing does not constitute proof of delivery. 


PRIZES/DRAWING DETAILS: (1) Grand Prize: one Grand Prize Winner and a guest will receive round-trip 
coach airfare from the major commercial airport in the U.S. nearest to the Winner’s home to Washington, D.C., 
and Sponsor-designated hotel accommodations (double occupancy) for three days/two nights. In addition, the 
Winner will receive two tickets to attend an Inaugural Ball to take place on January 20, 2001, a ball gown as 
chosen by a Fashion Merchandising Editor from one Condé Nast participating magazine, dinner for two, hair 
styling and make-up for two by a local Washington, D.C., salon as selected by Condé Nast Publications and 
ground transportation to the ball. Total Approximate Retail Value of the prize package: $5,000.00. Any other 
expenses are not included as part of the prize and will be the responsibility of the winner. There is no transfer 
of prizes by winner or cash equivalent. In the event a prize is not available, Sponsor has the option to 
substitute a prize of equal value. Odds of winning are based on the number of eligible entries received. Winner 
is responsible for paying any taxes on his/her prize. 


Winner will be selected in a random drawing from all eligible entries on or around November 22, 2000. The 
winner will be notified by certified mail and will be required to complete an affidavit of eligibility and winner 
and guest will be required to execute a Release of Liability and, where legal, a publicity release which must be 
returned within 14 days of issuance of notification. Failure to return documents specified or return of the prize 
notification as undeliverable, may result in the winner being disqualified and an alternate winner being selected. 


All entrants agree to indemnify and hold harmless General Motors, Oldsmobile, Condé Nast Publications and 
their respective partners, affiliates, subsidiaries, agents, dealerships, advertising and promotion agencies from 
and against any/all loss/injury/damages now and in the future as a result of acceptance, use/misuse of any prize 
that may be won and/or participation in the sweepstakes. By accepting the prize, winner agrees to Sponsor's 
and its designee’s use of their name/likeness for advertising and promotional purposes or other purposes with- 
out additional compensation, except where prohibited by law. All decisions of the judges are final. 


ELIGIBILITY: This sweepstakes is open only to individuals who are legal residents of the 50 United States 
and the District of Columbia, who are 21 years of age or older at time of entry. Not eligible are employees 
and their immediate families (including household members) of General Motors, Oldsmobile, Condé Nast 
Publications, their respective affiliates, subsidiaries, divisions, dealerships and advertising and promotion 
agencies and website provider. This sweepstakes is subject to all federal, state and local laws. Void in Puerto 
Rico, outside the United States and where prohibited or restricted by law. Sponsor reserves the right 
verify eligibility qualifications of any winner. U.S. law governs this sweepstakes. Sponsor is not required co 
enter into correspondence with entrants, including e-mail. 


WINNERS LIST: For Grand Prize Winner information, send a self-addressed stamped envelope after 12-13-00 
to: Oldsmobile’s “Take a Friend to Washington” Sweepstakes Winners, c/o Condé Nast Publications, 1 ith Floor, 
Attention: L. Morales, Four Times Square, 11th Floor, New York, New York 10036. Winner information will 
also be posted on www.friend2vote.com if it is available prior to December 1, 2000 


VOID WHERE PROHIBITED. 


SPONSOR & PROMOTER: The Sponsor of this sweepstakes is General Motors, 3044 West Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, MI 48202. The Promoter is Condé Nast Publications, Corporate Sales, Four Times Square, New York, 
New York 10036. Neither the League of Women Voters of the United States nor the League of Women Voters 
Education Fund are in any way connected with or responsible for any partof the promotion, administration, or 
fulfillment of Oldsmobile’s “Take a Friend to Washington” sweepstakes or the accuracy and timeliness of any 
information or services contained herein 
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continued from page 315 

oak floors, Batchelder tiles, leaded-glass 
windows and carved and coffered ceil- 
ings, the three-story Tudor needed pri- 
marily to be brought up to date. 

A paneled porch, with a large spa, 
that was added in the 1960s became a 
skylit conservatory with a towering six- 
hundred-year-old Buddha, and the old- 
fashioned kitchen was doubled in size 
and brought into the twenty-first centu- 
ry. Other changes were designed to sug- 
gest a more seasoned presence. A swank 
mahogany dressing room carved out of 
“lots of small, dumb spaces” befits a 
man who wears a tuxedo to work. 

“The garden,” says landscape archi- 
tect Chris Scuitto, of Artscape, “was to- 
tally overgrown.” He revived the formal 
rose garden and added plantings near 
the new swimming pool. The pool it- 
self, a lyric homage to landscape archi- 
tect Russell Page, so delighted Esther 
Williams—whom Enos met at a birth- 
day party for Liza Minnelli—that she 
announced, “My dear, it’s so beautiful, I 
could jump right in!” 

To integrate variously scaled furnish- 
ings and objects as dissimilar as a pair of 
ornate gilt chairs made during the 
Egyptian craze in the 1920s and a nine- 
teenth-century mahogany stereopticon, 
Enos devised a palette of soft greens, 
bronzes and gold. “Certain colors act 


As central as music is to Feinstein’s world, it was 
essential that his home not be about “show biz.” 


subliminally,” he says. “They establish 
unity and make individual pieces less 
sharp.” He stripped away “foofy taffeta 
draperies with big poufs” and intro- 
duced more restrained textiles. 

As central as music is to Feinstein’s 
world, it was essential that his home not 
be about “show biz.” “It’s our sanctu- 
ary,” he says, then laughs. “Well, obvi- 
ously not everybody has a nine-foot 
concert grand in the living room.” But 
whether he’s singing at home for friends 

holding court at his smart New York 
Feinstein’s at the Regency, the goal 

t he terms “resonance, together- 
{ spirit, sympathetic vibration.” In 
intimacy. 
While the house, with its grand pro- 


shor, 





- “When you have a party, guests in 
evitably break up into groups,” Eno 





' fas 


porti¢ fsrand stately entrance stairway, 
is naturally dramatic, the lives withir 
are devoted to creativity and friendshi 
This is evident as much in the place 
ment of chairs as in the memorabili 





the rooms so people could really talk.” 
The house is supremely inviting, but 
it’s the presence of Feinstein’s oral 


says. “We created intimate areas ale 

















ancestors that’s most magical of all 
Take those shoes. 

“T was playing a charity event that 
had a silent auction featuring the shoe; 
Fred Astaire wore in Finian’s Rainbow, 
Feinstein recounts. “Amazingly, nobod 
had bid on them. I adored Astaire, he’ 
one of my favorite singers, so I placed 4 
bid—and won. A friend asked, ‘Well, de 
they fit?’ and I looked at him like he wa: 
crazy. Then I put them on, and my fee 
turned out to be exactly the same size a, 
his. It was as if I had worn them my 
whole life. “This is like The Red Shoes,’ 
thought. ‘Maybe I’ll be able to dance! 
Well, I made that first step, and nothing 
happened. But there was that momen! 
of believing it could. 

“A friend of mine was here one dal 
and said that the house looked familiar 
I mentioned that it had been the Rus 
sian consulate. It turned out he’d beet 





| 


here for dinner in the 1940s. He de 
scribed an extraordinary evening witl 
caviar and vodka and wild partying wit) 
girls dressed in traditional costumes do 
ing Cossack dancing. It was one of th 
most unforgettable evenings of his life 
Now when I walk downstairs, I think ¢ 
those Russians whirling around, throw 
ing glasses into the fireplace. I think ¢ 
all this history, all this life. 

“This house is so much a part of m 
in a way that no other home has been 
Michael Feinstein concludes. “I’ve bee 
able to take all of these things that I’v 
been collecting for so many years and f 
nally have a place for them. It’s as if 
was collecting these pieces just waitin 
for this house to come along.” 0 


Only Nature Makes Finer Crystal 


he structure of snowflakes. The iridescence of ice. 
j Ageless beauty and flawless workmanship are the hallmarks 
j of Nulco Lighting. 


, & 


| Limited Edition Winter Palace Series Chandeliers 
i from the renowned Samet collection feature: 


| * Hand-cut, wood-polished Czech crystal 
| * Mouth-blown, hand-polished columns and centerpieces 


| * Handcrafted and cast solid brass frames 
| * Hand-dipped beeswax candlesleeves 








Custom choices include a selection of sizes to meet room 
proportions and matching sconces. 


Available through decorators and designers. To learn 
where you may select and view our crystal chandeliers 
and receive your free Guide To Selecting Crystal Chandeliers 


Call us toll free: 1-866-397-6434 


Or e-mail: crystal@nulcolighting.com 





Illuminating Your Lifestyle™ 
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Places to go, designs to see, from 
@ Architectural Digest advertisers.. 


FOR THE SHOE-OBSESSED 


Stuart Weitzman will preview its Spring/Summer collection of 
footwear in a series of trunk shows in its stores this fall. 
Choose your favorite styles in a wide range of sizes, and take 
advantage of extended store hours. 





Houston, October 25-27 
The Galleria, 10am-9pm 


Boston, November 1-3 
Copley Place, 9:30am-7pm 


ARCHITECTURA 


New York, November 8-10 
59th & Madison, 9:30am-7pm 





Chicago, November 15-17 


900 N. Michigan, 9:30am-7pm ReMi 


For more information, please call (212) 582-9500. 


THE ART OF TEXAS 


Join Architectural Digest for a special evening 
with Michael Ennis. The noted author and art 
critic, a longtime contributor to Architectural | 
Digest and contributing editor at Texas Monthly, FB 
will share his insights on Texas art and artists— | 
many overlooked by the art world. The events are | 
sponsored by Henredon and will be held at the 
Louis Shanks Interiors Showrooms in Austin 
(Tuesday, November 14) and Houston (Wednesday, November 15). 


Michael Ennis 


For more information, please call (512) 451-6501. 


A STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Architectural Digest and American Standard will host two seminars 
focusing on luxury bath design. If you’re considering remodeling, 
you won’t want to miss this opportunity: 


Thursday, November 9, 6-8pm 
Studio 41, 3160 Skokie Valley Road, Highland Park, IL 
For more information, call (847) 266-1900. 


Thursday, November 16, 6-8pm 

Nolanc Company, 4084 Presidential Parkway, Atlanta, GA 
Join st spea ween Carpenter, award-winning 
arch und educator, for the seminar, How Bathing 
hanged Over Time. 


For li (770) 458-2111. 


~| throughout this house is patina 













_| WARMING TRENDS 


-untinued from page 309 
wife call it the great room). There’ 
paprika-colored club chair at the casu 
family room end of the space, and 

caned sofas are both covered in papr 
linen velvet. “The thread that runs 


wood, and if you could take wood 
red, it would be those sofas—they’re 
expression, in color, of wood,” Jorda 
declares. Paprika makes a final, dashir 
appearance in the dining room, in th 
plaid cotton fabric that festoons th 
walls above the wainscoting and in th 
linen print that swathes the windows. 

And then the color stops. In the ma 
ter suite, which lies behind the back turr 
on the main floor, the couple got the 
neutrals. Wheat-and-ivory-checked co 
ton taffeta draperies hang from a pa 
ished-mahogany pole; the same ch 
embellishes both the mahogany hea 
board and the bed skirt. The walls, f; 
their part, are a tan-and-white wov 
vine-patterned cotton, as thick as a q 
and just as soft and tempting, for t 
stimulus here was texture. Nor is t 
bedroom a stranger to beautiful o 
grained wood—witness the eighteent 
century Dutch side table, the Fren 
and Portuguese bedside tables, the E 
glish wing and side chairs. ... 

For Greg Jordan, fulfillment can al 
be found in the house’s very tactilij 





“She asked me right 


there for the most 
beautiful color I knew,} 


Jordan recounts.: 


“Whatever you touch here is so re: 
suring,” he says. “Your hand wants 
linger; there’s an almost sensual qual 
And it’s subtly different on every surfa 
The oatmeal-glazed painted paneling 
the living room is so matte you wont 
if it isn’t conceivably chalk. And wh 
you touch the entrance hall walls, wh 
are all hand-troweled, sanded and wa 
plaster, it’s like touching highly polist 
shoes—or beeswax—or candle wax.” 

“My house on the inside,” the ¥ 
beams, “looks like a beautiful Engl 
country inn.’ 

In other words, something special 
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1on of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seatbelts, secure children in rear seat, obey all speed laws and drive responsibly, *Available. tOnly available as part of the Ultra and Custom Luxury Selections. For more information call 800-USA-LEXUS (800-87 


Take flight with the most powerful LS engine ever built. Be 


moved by the clarity of a live musical performance with the 


world’s first Mark Levinson® audio system’ ever offered in 


an automobile. Drive comfortably knowing the Dynamic 


Laser Cruise Control* is designed to help keep you an 


appropriate interval from vehicles traveling ahead. 


The all new LS 430. The most inspiring 


automotive experience in the world. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


. HER WITH PETALS. Bracelet from the new Tiffany “Petal” Collection in eighteen karat gold with diamonds set in platinum, $22 


For more information call 800-526-0649 or visit tiffany.com 























Cover: Photographs 
in Robert Redford’s 
New York City pent- 
house. Interior design 
by Clodagh. Photog- 
raphy by Daniel Aubry. 
See page 224. ABOvI 
Ricut: The reception 
area at the Pansukian 
resort in the Philip- 
pines. Photography 

by Erhard Pfeiffer. 


See page 196. 
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188 Arrica: SOssUSVLEI MOUNTAIN LODGE 
A Retreat Rises from the Sands of Namibia 
Architecture by Stan Hayman 
Interior Design by Jeanette Thomas 
lext by Richard Conniff 


Photography by Tim Beddow 


192 ENGLAND: THE MILESTONE 


Comfort and Elegance Suffuse a London Landmark 


Interior Design by Beatrice Tollman 
Lext by Georgina Howell 


Photog iphy by Scott Frances 


196 ‘THE PHILIPPINES: PANSUKIAN 
Visiting a New Tropical Resort on th 
Island of Siargao 
lext by Carol Lutty 
Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 
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ARGENTINA: ALVEAR PALACE 

The Gem of Buenos Aires Shines Again 
Interior Architecture by Ariel Levy 

‘Text by Mitchell Owens 

Photography by Reto Guntli 


Wyominc: UXU RANcH 
Traditional Western Living at a Dude 
Ranch near Yellowstone 

‘Text by Elizabeth Clair Flood 
Photography by Roger Wade 


IraLy: HOTEL DE Russte 

A Sleek New Look for Rome’s Legendary 
Nineteenth-Century Lodgings 

Interior Architecture and Design by 
Tommaso Ziffer 

Text by Michael Frank 

Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 


‘THe GRENADINES: THE CARENAGE Bay 
Quiet European Luxury on Canouan Island 
\rchitecture by Antonio Ferrari and Luigi Vietti 
[ext by Gerald Clarke 

Photography by Dan Forer 
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For more information call 503-227-8471 or 1-800-444-8979 
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ENGLAND: SPRING COTTAGE 

Privacy by the Thames at Historic Cliveden 
Architecture by Julian Harrap 

Interior Design by Rupert Lord 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by James Mortimer 


New Mexico: LA PosaDA DE SANTA FE 
The Renovated Resort Embraces Its Varied Past 
Architecture by Lloyd and Tryk 

Interior Design by Zimmer Hundley Associates 
Text by Michael Ennis 

Photography by Robert Reck 
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ROBERT REDFORD 

The Filmmaker’s New York City Penthouse 
Interior Design by Clodagh 

Text by Judith Thurman 

Photography by Daniel Aubry 


LAKESIDE IN PALM BEACH 

Florida Address for a Globe-trotting Couple 
Architectural and Interior Design by 

Scott Snyder Inc. 

Text by Mitchell Owens 

Photography by Kim Sargent 
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MODERN ON Maul 

Dynamic Forms Define a Hawaiian 

Oceanfront House 

Architecture and Interior Design by 

Arthur Erickson, Hon. rata, with Nick Milkovich 
Text by Michael Webb 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


In View oF Mexico City 

A Courtyard Aerie Adopts a European Mood 
Interior Design by David Easton 

Text by Annette Tapert 

Photography by Michael Calderwood 


LONE STAR LIVING 


An 1853 Spring House in Texas Updated for Today 


Architecture by Lake/Flato 
Text by Nancy Collins 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


FRENCH MODERNISM IN Los ANGELES 
Twentieth-Century Design Fills a House 

in the Hills 

Interior Design by Robert Couturier 

‘Text by Michael Frank 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


Diplomatic Misston 

Restoring the Treasure That Is Winfield House, 
the American Ambassador’s London Residence 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by Jonathan Pilkington 


The entrance hall of 
Winfield House, the 
American ambassador’s 
residence in London. 
See page 270. 
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CUSTOM FRAME COLLECTION 












LARSON JU 


CUSTOM FRAME THE BEAUTY OF 


EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH CUS1O\1 FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS 
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Antique Ziegler Sultanabad Carpet, 10’ 1” x 13° 4” - Circa 1880 





MANSOUR 


The Finest Collection of Persian, Oriental & European Rugs in the World 


Los ANGELES 8600 Melrose Aveniie California 90069 USA Telephone 310-652-9999 
LONDON 56 South Audley Street ‘1 Y 5FA United Kingdom Telephone 0207-499-5602 
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An arch at Catherine 
the Great’s summer 
palace near Moscow. 


See page 148. 
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Copyright © F.J. Hakimian. Any reproduction of this photograph is prohibited. 


Flatwoven Carpet (Bessarabian), 10’9” x 10’ (328 x 305 cm), former USSR, circa 1850. 
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Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs (18th Century to Art Deco) 
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DARCEY BUSSELL 


Principal Dancer 
The Royal Ballet, London 


One of those who always 
go ‘out in the Gold. 
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The 18 KT gold “Ofidio” Collection. Necklace in 18 KT yellow gold. Bracelets available in 18) i 
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LETTERS 


“J. M. COETZEE’S WRITING COMPELLED 
ME TO READ HIS PIECE SEVERAL TIMES— 
HIS WORK IS EX’ TRAORDINARY.” 


As an Architectural Digest reader for six- . 


teen years, I applaud the feature on Tim 
Corrigan’s own Beaux Arts house (Sep- 
tember 2000). My favorite aspects of 
the residence are the tree house feel of 
the bedroom and the brilliant stroke of 
his design of the reflecting pool as an 
optical illusion. This is the kind of story 
that attracts readers who crave a grand 
sense of place in the world but who 
know they need to truly live in it. Corri- 
gan’s house is a tribute to your fine pub- 
lication and a marvelous credit to the 
interior design profession. 

SARAH VANDER ZANDEN 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


I love the clean, simple lines and the 
subdued, often monochromatic colors 
used in the homes you show. And I en- 
joy the architects’ descriptions of what 
they wanted to achieve. But I wonder, 
how do the people live who occupy the 
gorgeous, sterile rooms you illustrate? 
What is the secret to living such an un- 
cluttered life? 

BERYL JOHNSON 

CorAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Congratulations on the piece titled “Hi- 
erarchies of Light in New York” (Octo- 
ber 2000), featuring work by Shelton, 
Mindel & Associates. As a reader for 
many years and a dealer in high-end 
midcentury furnishings, I can honestly 
say that this house is the best example of 
design I have seen in your magazine ina 
very long time. It is my hope that you 
will be showing more genuinely mod- 
ern interiors of this caliber. 
EVAN LOBEL 
New York, New YorRK 


As a native of nearby Wichita Falls, 
I was delighted to find the article about 
Larry McMurtry’s Archer City, Texas, 
house and business (“McMurtry Coun- 
y”) in your October issue. Finally, an 
cknowledgment that literary culture 
| good design are not limited to the 

tal metropolises. 

r MarHEews 


Daas, TEXAS 





*McMurtry’s passion for books and f 






























What is there not to like about Lar 


brick “house on the prairie”? The mo 
est appearance of his house belies 
significance of the enormous and 4 
verse collection of books contained i 
side. I commend him for pursuing 
passion. If only every town had its o¥ 
Larry McMurtry in residence. 
ELIZABETH HICKSON 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 


I thoroughly enjoyed the story on La 
McMurtry and his home. It is alwar 
fascinating to get a glimpse into the p 
vate world of writers and other creati 
types. The article on Marcel Pro 
(Historic Houses, October) was also @ 
great interest. Thank you for a quigé 
Sunday of wonderful reading. 
Carey A. WILSON 

VALLEY VILLAGE, CALIFORNIA 


I very much liked your Marcel Prous 
article, since he is a writer I admif 
greatly. It is also a pleasure to read Ju 
dith Thurman’s work. Her illustratiol 
of Proust’s relationship with this ho ; 
was enchanting. Now that I have seéi 
the same visions that once influenceél | 
him, I cannot wait to include a vis : 
to the Marcel Proust Museum, and | 
lovely gardens at the house and in | 
nearby village, on my next trip to Fran 
Appy O’HARA 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


J. M. Coetzee’s writing (Guest Speak 


October) compelled me to read 
piece several times and then clip amy 
save it as well. The author is tot 
praised—his work is extraordinary. 
B. GAGE 

Bay Heap, NEw JERSEY 


Thank you for your informative and € 
tertaining article on Irish Georgian 
niture (Antiques, October). It solved m 
dining chair mystery. I love antiqu 
and appreciate your help in discernin 
where my chairs came from. 

Wynpie Descont 

New Or.EANS, LOUISIANA 
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The new Collection. Dressed to be desired. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


The end of the year is always a good time 
for reflection. Which means it may also 
be a good time to put to rest a few com- 
mon myths about Architectural Digest 
and set the record straight. 


KENNETH NOLAND 





MYTH: “You have to know someone to get into the pages of 
Architectural Digest.” 


FACT: We have not met fully half of the designers whose 
work we present in our pages. And we know far fewer of 
the residents whose homes we photograph. We evaluate 
projects solely on the basis of whether or not we think they 
will be of interest to our readers. That’s the way we've al- 
ways done it, and that’s the way we will always do tt. 


. 


> 


MYTH: “Your magazine 1s so ‘West Coast. 


FACT: It’s true that our editorial offices are based in Los 
Angeles, but of the United States residences we feature, 
roughly two-thirds are east of the Mississippi. And in al- 
most every issue we present the most interesting interna- 
tional projects we've found. But geography figures less into 
our decisions than does our adherence to one simple organiz- 
ing principle: Show the best work, wherever the location. 


MYTH: “You only show grand houses.” 


FACT: We have shown a cowboy’s line shack, one-room 
apartments, a converted sheepwagon, a tepee, lofts, remod- 
eled tract houses, underground houses, prairie ranches, cave 


dwellings and even tents. The world is filled with wonderful 


MYTH: “You just show the same designers over and over.” 


FACT: In the past year we have shown the work of twenty- 
eight interior designers who had never before been featured 
in our pages. That figure, by the way, is more or less repre- 


sentative of the number of new designers whose work we 


introduce each year. 


Gerald Clarke is the author of Capote and Get 
Happy, a biography of Judy Garland, which 
was published by Random House in March. 


Nancy Collins, an Architec- 
tural Digest contributing 
writer, has been a correspon- 
dent for ABC News. She is 
the author of a memoir col- 
lection, Hard to Get. 
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Richard Conniff, a frequent contributor to 
Smithsonian and National Geographic maga- 
zines and a writer and producer for the Dis- 
covery Channel and National Geographic 
Television, is the author of Spineless Wonders 
and Every Creeping Thing. 


Michael Ennis is the author of Byzantium and 
Duchess of Milan. He is currently working on 
a novel set in first-century Judaea. 


Derek Fell photographs and 
writes about gardens. Hi: 
books include The Lap 
sionist Garden, Renoir’s Gar 


den and Secrets of Monet’s 





COURTESY DEREK FELL 


Garden. Van Gogh’s Ga 
will be published next 
by Simon & Schuster. 


36 





Roland Flamini, a writer based in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is the author of Thalberg: The 
Last Tycoon and the World of MGM. He is 
writing a biography of French diplomat 
Edmond Genet. 


Elizabeth Clair Flood is the author of Cowboys 
¢& the Trappings of the Old West and Rocky 
Mountain Home. Her most recent book, Cow- 
girls, Women of the Wild West, was published by 
Zon International Publishing in January. 


Michael Frank is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer. His short stories, essays and 
articles have appeared in Antaeus, The South- 
west Review and The New York Times. 


Georgina Howell, an author 
and editor, is a staff writer 
for the London Sunday 
Times. Her books include 
Diana: Her Life in Fashion, In 
Vogue: 75 Years of Style and 
Sultans of Style. She recently 
edited Vogue Women, which 
was published in October by 
‘Thunder’s Mouth Press. 


homes that are big, small, old, new, urban, rural, classical 
and modern. We want to unlock the doors to each and every 
one and take you inside. 


Any questions? Happy holidays! 





Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


Joyce Carol Oates is an author and editor. 
Among her many books are Black Water, 
Broke Heart Blues and them, which won a Naa 
tional Book Award. Her latest novel, Blonde, } 
based on the life of Marilyn Monroe, was 
published in March by The Ecco Press. 















Mitchell Owens, an Architectural Digest con- | 
tributing writer, is working on a biography o ' 
Pauline de Rothschild. | 
Michael Peppiatt is writing 
a book about Alberto Gia- 
cometti. His biography of 
Francis Bacon was published 
by Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
in 1997, 
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Annette Tapert, the author of The Power 
of Glamour, is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer. 


Judith Thurman, an Architectural Digest con 
tributing writer, is the author of Isak Dinese 
The Life of a Storyteller, which won a Nationa 
Book Award. Her most recent biography is 
Secrets of the Flesh: A Life of Colette. 


Michael Webb’s latest books are New Stage 
for a City and a series of monographs on resi- 
dential architecture. 
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aris gallery owner Jean- 

Jacques Dutko has a pen- 

chant for mixing styles. 
“T’ve always admired his skillful 
blend of Art Déco and African 
pieces,” says Juan Montoya 
(above, with Terreurs et Erebus, 
1957, by Vasarely and a Bruno 
Romeda table). “The juxtaposi- 
tion of these artifacts shows their 
relationship in scale, material, 
texture and form.” 

For over 20 years Galeri 
Jean-Jacques Dutko has offered 
contemporary paintings and 
sculpture, Art Déco furniture and 
African and Oceanian art in a 
tailored three-story space across 
from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Montoya, who bought his first 
\shanti stool from Dutko, has 


purchased several African masks, 


40) 


AFRICAN TRADITION IN PARIS 













as well as works by Robert Co 
right and Bruno Romeda. Items 
such as a Nigerian Mama mask, 
aca. 1935 leather sofa by Paul 
Dupré-Lafon and Romeda’s 
Cerchio sculpture (above) are ex 
amples of Dutko’s broad range. 
Particular highlights include a 
palmwood desk by Eugéne 
Printz and a Dupré-Lafon ches 
of drawers covered in Hermés | 
leather. Galerie Jean-Jacques 
Dutko, 13 rue Bonaparte, 7500) 
Paris; 33-1-43-26-96-13. 


Left, at Galerie Dutko, 
a Dupré-Lafon chest 
of drawers and Louis 
Sognot armchairs 


continued on page 4) 
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FINE JEWELRY SINCE 1883 


245 Post Street « San Francisco, CA 94108 
Tel. (415) 392-1200 * Fax (415) 392-6660 


St. Francis Hotel ¢« Union Square 
335 Powell Street * San Francisco, CA 94102 
Tel. (415) 433-4333 © Fax (415) 433-0334 
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THE NEW, MORE POWERFUL QX4. 


With a 240-horsepower engine 


that’s more powerful than both the 


Mercedes ML320 and the Lexus RX300, 


the new Infiniti” QX4° can turn even 


the most scenic landscapes into a blur. 
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Relax with amenities like a custom- 


tuned Bose” audio system with a 


6-disc, in-dash CD autochanger; 


generous amounts of Seton” leather; 


and available front- and rear-heated 


seats. The Infiniti QX4. Bobsled pilots 


will feel right at home. 
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was powder skiing when I 

met him—we were hanging 

over the same cliff,” architect 
Larry Yaw says of Aspen metal- 
worker Stuart Edgerly. “That 
was 20 years ago, and we’ve been 
jumping off cliffs together ever 
since.” The former blacksmith 
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ASPEN SENSATION 


Da 


cofounded Myers & Company 
Architectural Metals, which 
specializes in everything from 
structural steel to custom orna- 
mental metalwork, staircases, 
railings, fireplaces, furniture and 
hardware, about 25 years ago. 
“We have a collaborative re- 





lationship,” says Yaw (above left, 

with Edgerly, right, in the work- 

shop). “The craftspeople at My- 
ers are artists and problem solvers 
and have no limitations.” Their 

secret? According to Edgerly, it’s 
having not just a good eye but a 

good ear as well. 


BAMBOO ART 
IN SANTA FE 


anta Fe gallery co-owner 

Robert T: Coffland went to 
Japan five years ago in search 
of antique bamboo art and re- 
turned with a stable of unknown 
contemporary artists. 

“I found amazing craftspeople 
interpreting traditional Japanese 
and Chinese bamboo methods 
on a different level,” Coffland 
says. Tai Gallery/Textile Arts, 
which opened in 1978, attracts 
Stephen Samuelson of Studio 
Arquitectura and sells work by 
more than 20 bamboo artists, 
including Yamaguchi Ryuun’s 
Big Wave (left). The gallery also 
carries African, Indonesian and 















“The most important aspect of | 
this business is learning how to | 
listen,” Edgerly says. “Clients ex=\ 
pect this to be an easy process, 
when actually it’s quite involved.” 
Myers & Company Architectural | 
Metals, 555 Basalt Ave., Basalt, 
CO 81621; 970/927-4761. 


Navajo textiles, such as an early | 
20th-century Kuba dance skirt 
panel made of raffia (above). 
Tai Gallery/Textile Arts, 1571 
Canyon Rd., Santa Fe, NM 
87501; 505/983-9780. 
continued on page 5) 








THE FANCY RIVIERE NECKLACE 
BY HARRY WINSTON 


Shatter the status quo. 


HARRY WINSTON 


NEW YORK . BEVERLY HILLS . PARIS . GENEVA . TOKYO . OSAKA 
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D.C. Washington (202) 314 5700 
ILuinots Chicago (312) 755 1075 ~ 
Massacuusetrs Boston New Showroom 
Texas Houston New Showroom 
On10 Columbus New Showroom 
GeorGia Atlanta New Showroom . 





. Worxtvwive SHOWROOMS 
France Paris 01 4548 5757 
BELGIUM Antwerp 03 2267145 
Ho ttanp Uden 0413 261 525 
Greece Arhens 01 802 0557 | 
IRELAND Dublin 01 672 5035 Ne 
Israzt Tel Aviv 03 518 2501 
THe Gute Dubai 04 344 1413 
Russta Moscow New Showroom 
Spain Marbella New Showroom sD 





TRADE ENQUIRIES - 


Ciive Curisrian PerrumMe 
Is AvaitaBie To Jewetters AND PERFUMERIES 


LoNvDON Orrice 01144 20 7839 3434 
perfume@clivechristian.com 


WWW. CLIVECHRISTIAN.COM 
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THE RUG SOURCE IN DENVER 
(303) 871-8034 


Los Angeles/Orange County/Pasadena/Woodland Hills, CA 
GLABMAN’S FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 
(714) 540-3822 

















Scottsdale, AZ 
DAVID E. ADLER ANTIQUES & ORIENTAL RUGS 
(480) 941-2995 


San Francisco Metro Area 
STEPHEN MILLER GALLERY 
(650) 327-5040 
(888) 566-8833 


Santa Fe, NM 
PACKARDS WEST 
(505) 986-6089 





Seattle Metro Area /Portland, OR 
PANDE CAMERON & C9. 
PORTLAND (503) 227-8371 SEATTLE (206) 624-6263 


h ; Bs ~«Y > 1 
/INNER AMERICA’S MAGNIFICENT 
CARPET AWARDS 2000 


at 


PT" eS Toronto, ON/CANADA 
gtk ATLAS RUG CO., LTD. 
(416) 533-9002 (800) 454-2784 














RUG.COMPANY 
A standard of exccllence since 1930 


Designs o Noonoo Rug Co., Ine. 
100 Park Plaza tive >» socaucus e NJ ¢ 07094 
Tel. (201) 331 * Pax (291) 330-8805 












Award Winning 
MESHED Burgundy 
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QUADRILLION. 


The ideal square diamond 


A. 2 carat t.w. heart pendant, $8,900 
B. Cross pendant, $2,200 

C. Three-row band, $11,000 

D. Bracelet, $13,000 


Quadrillion is available in select stores only. 


NUTRI 


E. Bracelet, $1,780 


F. Earrings, $800 


p G. .40 carat t.w. semi-mount, $2,730 — 
», H. Matching band, $3,120 


Scott Kay is available in 


select stores only. 


See back cover. 
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Center stone is not included in 
semimount price. Item G. 


All diamond weights are approximate. 
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THE DIAMOND LINE BRACELET 


I af 
The most ICAI 


A. 1/2 carat solitaire slide, $1,750 
B. | carat t.w. solitaire earrings, $4,350 
C. 1 carat t.w. earrings, $2,695 
D. 4 1/4 carat t.w. bracelet, $10,600 
E. 6 carat t.w. bracelet 

with flower clasp, $9,495 


a Bailey’s Classic Value: F, G 


F. 1/2 carat t.w. heart pendant, $495 
G. Diamond cross pendant, $495 
(Items C-E are available 
in select stores only.) 














All diamond weights are approximate 






See back cover 
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The Exclusive 2000 Collection lets you mark the important moments of this new century with 
a platinum ring inscribed with a 2 and inlaid with three diamonds. 

An exclusive presentation portfolio — containing an appraisal certificate, important documents 
and a commemorative 2000 Collection presentation card — accompanies each ring. 


EXCLUSIVELY OURS! 

E. | carat solitaire ring, $4,995 
F. Five-stone band, $1,795 

G. Three-stone band, $1,995 


All diamond weights are approximate. 


See back cover. 
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She Lineage iene " 


Bailey Banks & Biddle proudly unveils its most extraordinary diamond collection yet. 


Commemorating our 168-year history, the Lineage Diamond is cut with 168 distinctive facets, 


which eclipses the typical 58-facet brilliant cut. The collection, created just for us by one 


of the world’s preeminent diamond cutters, includes three-stone, five-stone and solitaire rings, _ 


as well as a matching band, pendant and earrings. A Lineage Diamond solitaire ring is 
of such exceptional quality we inscribe an individual appraisal number on the girdle 
of the stone. An appraisal certificate in a special portfolio and 

a handsome presentation box accompany your selection. 


EXCLUSIVELY OURS! 
A. The Lineage Diamond pendant, $1,695 
B. The Lineage Diamond earrings, $2,995 
C. The Lineage Diamond solitaire, 
1/2 carat to 1 1/2 carat, from $1,995 to $9,995 
D. Diamond band, $1,195 
(Select stores only.) 




































Por Your Past, 
Your Present, 
and 


Cy. a 
Your HPulure 


The Three-Stone Diamond Anniversary Collection — 
one stone for your past, one stone for your 

present and one stone for the future you will 

share together. 


A. Three-stone necklace, 3/4 carat t.w. to 
1 carat t.w., from $1,995 to $2,995 
B. Oval ring, | carat t.w. to 2 carat t.w., 
from $4,995 to $13,995 
. Round brilliant ring, .50 carat t.w. to 
2 carat t.w., from $1,795 to $7,995 
. Princess-cut ring, | carat t.w. to 2 carat t.w., 
from $2,995 to $7,995 
. Emerald-cut ring, .50 carat t.w. to 
2 carat t.w., from $1,995 to $14,995 
(Selection varies by store.) 


All diamond weights are approximate. 
See. back cover. 
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A. | carat t.w. necklace in 18K gold, $2,495 


B. Bow pin, $1,295 
C. Heart pendant, $1,495 
D. Cross pendant, $695 
E. 3 carat t.w. bracelet, $3,295 
Ry Bailey’s Classic Value: F, G 
Ns 
F. Three-stone ring, $495 
G. Bypass bangle, $795 
(Items A and B are available 
in select stores only.) 
All items are in 14K gold 
unless otherwise noted. 


All diamond weights are approximate. 
See back cover. 
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THE DIAMOND LINE BRACELET 











THE DIAMOND LINE BRACELET 
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A. 1| 1/2 carat t.w. earrings 

in 18K gold, $3,495 
B. Matching pendant, $1,750 
C. Cross pendant, $1,195 
EXCLUSIVELY OURS! 
D. 2 carat t.w. necklace 

in 18K gold, $5,995 
E. Matching earrings, $1,150 
F. 6 carat t.w. bracelet, $8,195 


By Bailey’s Classic Value: G 


G. 5 carat t.w. bracelet, $4,995 
(Items A, C and D are available 
in select stores only.) 

All items are in 14K gold 

unless otherwise noted. 


All diamond weights are approximate 
See back cover. 
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Little Sweethearts pendants and charms 
are crafted in 18K white or yellow gold 
with diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 

emeralds and pink sapphires and express’ 
the exquisite artistry of Charles Krypell. | 


. Snake chain, $280 i 
. Pink sapphire heart, $680 
. Diamond heart, $1,500 
. Sapphire heart, $760 | 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ruby heart, $640 
Emerald heart, $1,980 


Little Sweethearts and Kisses 
available in select stores only. 
Chains sold separately. 


mmoAwW> 


j 


G. Sapphire pendant, $1,595 
. Matching earrings, $1,650 
Certified matching ring, $2,295 
. Certified emerald ring, $3,595 
Emerald bracelet, $2,995 
. Sapphire bracelet, $4,395 
. Three-stone ring, $2,395 
(All items are available 
in select stores only, except J.) 


(Items G, H, J, K and N are in 18K gold.) 
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All items are in 14K gold unless otherwise noted. 


See back cover for gemstone information, 
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MIKIMOTO 


. Black Tahitian pendant, $1,870 
. Matching earrings, $2,700 
. Double graduated strand, $4,180 
. Bow brooch, $1,180 
. Fashion ring, $1,840 
Drop earrings, $1,650 
£ . 18” 7.5x7mm strand, $2,600 


All set in 18K white or yellow gold 
unless otherwise noted. 


7 
QAmMMOAWwWDY 


| 

All pearls are cultured. 

Mikimoto available in select stores only. 
| 


3) BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE’ 
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CHIMENTO 





A. Pendant, $925 

B. Matching ring, $925 

C. Chain, $595 

D. Star pendant, $1,050 

E. Spiga necklace, $1,375 

(All items are in 18K white gold.) 


Chimento available in select stores only. 


SWAROVSKI 
Silver Crystal 






Bar pendant, $595 

. Matching earrings, $995 

. Teardrop pendant, $425 
Cross pendant, $595 


. 2000 ornament, $55 


A ost elgg) rad 


All items are in 14K gold 
unless otherwise noted. 


All diamond weights are approximate, / 
See back cover. 
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Nope for CHUundance 


@ Design Collection 


WATERFORD Sante 


CRYSTAL niall 










The second in a series of seven, 
Waterford’s Hope for Abundance 
Collection features symbols 
representing the foundations for life, 
sustenance and hope: a heart, the earth, 
the sun and wheat. Created for the new 
Times Square ball that will bring in 
2001, this pattern adorns treasures that 
will be cherished for years to come. A 
portion of sales from the collection will 
be donated to America’s Second 
Harvest, the nation’s largest domestic 
hunger relief organization. 


A. Ball ornament, $69 
B. Paperweight, $98 





* Cop Je 
\ LLADRO 


EXCLUSIVELY OURS! 
C. A Visit to Dreamland, $495 
D. Dreaming on Dew Drops, $495 


E. 2000 bell ornament, $60 





Gaxclusively COurs/ 


: BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


WORLD RENOWNED JEWELERS SINCE 1832 





bbbjewelers.com 











CONSTELLATION® 





OMEGA 


A. Ladies’ in stainless steel with 
diamond dial and bezel, $3,395 


Omega available in select stores only. 


COVER (from right to left): 
4 carat t.w. bezel and princess-cut bracelet 
in 18K white gold, $6,995 


%) Bailey’s Classic Value 
3 1/2 carat t.w. bezel bracelet 


in 14K white gold, $2,995 
3 carat t.w. bracelet in platinum, $4,995 


* BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


WORLD RENOWNED JEWELERS SINCE 1832 


bbbjewelers.com 


Contact your nearest Bailey Banks & Biddle Je iilability of select store items, Merchandise shown is subject to prior sale. Selected items are enlarged to show detail. All adverti 


nd other taxes, and to the addition of applicable fees. Typographical errors are subject to correction. The gemstones may have be 

diffusion (sapphires), or irradiation (blue topaz). Treated emeralds require special care in cleaning and repair, and should be tree 
noted, Fractional diamond carat weights may vary up to .05 carat. Carat weights expressed in decimal points are accurate within .00 
variance * ® denotes Bailey's and/« sros’ Classic Value. Prices in effect through December 31, 2000. 


prices are subject to the addition of applicab! 


treated by heating (generally), oiling o 


periodically. All items are in 14K gold un 
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agoda Red has a great se- 
lection of Asian pieces that 


LIT TLE CHINA work in any environment,” Alex 


Jordan of Bruce Gregga Interi- 
IN CHICAGO ors says of the Chicago antiques 


shop, which recently added a 




























































second floor to its showroom. 
Jordan (right, with a 19th-cen- 


Below, one of man = 
thos y tury Chinese lacquered table 


Chinese scholar stones E 
at Pagoda Red anda reproduction of an an- 


tique moon gate) purchased 
some split-rattan chairs and a 
group of helmet boxes for an 
Art Déco-style interior. 

In contrast with the minimally 
decorated first level, the new 
floor has the feel of an Asian flea 
market, with baskets, lanterns, 
small furniture and other acces- 
sories throughout. Pagoda Red, 
1714 N. Damen Ave., Chicago, 
IL 60647; 773/235-1188. 





PHOTOGRAPHY, RUSSELL INGRAM 


LOS ANGELES 
LUXURY 


o hear shop owner 

Danielle Schatteman 

tell it, the decision to 
carry Redaelli linens was easy. 
“They’re the finest, most luxu- 
rious textiles in Italy,” she says. 
Luxury does seem to be the 
standard at Decadence Home 
Décor, Schatteman’s two-year- 
old Los Angeles space known to 
Frank K. Pennino for its an- 
tique and contemporary Euro- 
pean furniture. Pieces by Julie 
Prisca, Modénature, Jacqueline 
Morabito and fashion designer 
Ann Demeulemeester, who de- 
buted a line of minimalist tables 
about three years ago, are dis- 
played with Louis X VI chairs 
and 19th-century Greek oil 
jugs. According to Schatteman, 
Redaelli’s new line of bed linens, 
cashmere and wool throws, table- 
cloths and placemats works well 
with a number of items, includ- 
ing Prisca’s oak bed and Modé- 
nature’s oak sconces (left). 
Decadence Home Décor, 8727 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
90069; 310/360-7221. 
continued on page 54 } 
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SHROOMS © 





Nelle 1B) eel 
Neiman Marcus, Palm Beach 
3 store MPA Ore N ath | eo 
2°. www.siegelson.com/carnet. html 
‘Exclusive distribution 
pW Ce) adewetth(c a(e2 9) ence 
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Amn Eb Aer a car 


Sometimes words can be 


hopelessly inadequate. 


The 2001 S-Class. 


The complete automotive experience. 








Mercedes-Benz 


V 


R-MERCEDES or visit www.MBUSA.com. “© 2001 Mercedes Benz USA, LLC. A DaimlerChrysler Cornpany 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: IRA MONTGOMERY 
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MODERN 
MASTER 


ot surprisingly, Chris- 

topher Farr began his 

career as a painter. A 
1975 trip to Peru sparked his in- 
terest in color-saturated textiles 
and pre-Columbian art. Nearly 
15 years later the British artist 
started a rug company and com- 
missioned a group of designers to 
help create a collection of hand 
woven Turkish rugs that com 
bine traditional craftsmanshij 
and modern graphic element 

Pat McGann, whose Los 

Angeles gallery now serves a: 
Farr’s exclusive southern Cali 
fornia dealer, carries rugs by 
Farr and other artists designing 
for his London-based firm. 
Among new pieces offered at 


54 















LOYD:PAXTON’S NEW HOME 


aes to Loyd Taylor than their previous location. 
and Paxton Gremillion, “Tt was time for a radical tra 
their new 6,400-square-foot gal- _ formation of our environment— 
lery is “100 percent Loyd+Pax- one that characterizes our presef 
ton.” The designers (left, with aesthetic,” says Gremillion. Th 
Gremillion at right, beside a gallery continues to carry Tibet 
Chinese cinnabar armchair) are an, Chinese and Indian furniture 
known for their European sen- including an East Indian bed 
sibilities and cross-cultural and a pair of cloisonné horses 
edge. The showroom, located in (below). Loyd+Paxton, 3137 
Dallas’s Commonwealth Center, _ Irving Blvd., Dallas, TX 75247; 
has a “less public” atmosphere 214/521-1521. 







Pat McGann are a Kate Blee de- 
sign (above) and Boardwalk (left), 








a Christopher Farr original from 





his Latitude series. Farr also has 






a line of rugs featuring the de- 





signs of Gunta Stélzl, who over- 






saw the weaving workshop for 
the Bauhaus from 1925 to 1931. 
Pat McGann, 748 N. La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 
310/657-8708. 








continued on page 5: 
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BEYOND THE STYLE, 
THE EMOTION 
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RCHANGEABLE STRAP 


SW MorrisON AT PARK 
(503) 227-8571, (800) 444-8979 








Inspired by the formidable terrain and 
impressive artistic heritage of the Tuscany 
region of Italy, Siena combines continental 
styling with fine crafismanship. Here, an 
ALORA TL CASTOR OILY} 
mayestic china cabinet are complimented 
by leather dining chairs featuring an olive 


wreath accent. 


The Siena Collection is available through 





your interior designer. Bernhardt is a 





110-year-old maker of fine casegoods and 





upholstered furniture, from traditional 





to contemporary. 





For additional information call 
1.877.307.9947 
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Furniture Makers Since 1889 
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MALIBU STONE SPECIALIST 


alibu Stone and = .~ “Whether I’m doing a traditional 

Masonry Supply isa or contemporary structure, Joe 

great place to shop,” —_always has what I’m looking 
says architect Richard Landry _ for,” Landry adds. “He has ac- 
(left, with flagstones, cobble- cess to almost anything.” Mal- 
stones, limestone and granite, ibu Stone and Masonry Supply, 
among others). “It’s a pleasant 3730 Cross Creek Rd., Malibu, 
setting, and everyone goes outof CA 90265; 310/456-9444. 
their way to help me find unusual 








materials.” Owner Joe Nolan, Belewtammlherd 
who started his business about saw at Malibu Stone 
four years ago, serves everyone and Masonry Supply 
from landscape architects to 
swimming pool contractors. 

“T try to stay ahead of my 
clients in terms of getting new 
products,” Nolan says. “And 
working with Richard is great 
because he uses a variety of 
stones to get a different look for 
each of his projects.” Landry re- 
cently had a powder room basin 
carved out of a large piece of 
granite. The architect also pur- 
chased some blue limestone for 
the siding of a modern house. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: PETER VALLI 





NATIVE COLLECTION 


’ve been fortunate to discover made of abaca, raffia, buntal, 


my country’s natural fiber ramie, silk, linen and sisal. The 
products,” shop owner Yolanda __ shop also carries traditional 
Perez Johnson (below) says of wood, rattan and wicker furni- 
the fabrics made in her native ture. SouMak, 101 Bormaheco 
Philippines. Perez Johnson’s Condominium, 1046 Metropol- 


Manila space, SouMak, a favorite —_itan Ave., Makati City, Philip- 
of Conrad Onglao’s, has textiles _ pines; 63-2-896-4266. 





Above, an antique 
Philippine altar table 
at SouMak 
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continued on page 66 


VACHERON CONSTANTIN 


Manufacture Horlogére. Geneve, depuis 1755. 


Mozaffarian 
FINE JEWELRY SINCE 1883 





S72 
Asymmetric, cambered case with screwed back. 
Brushed silver dial with Roman Numerals. 


Folding buckle. In white, yellow or pink gold. 





245 Post Street * San Francisco, CA 94108 » Tel (415) 392-1200 
el * Union Square * 335 Powell Street * San Francisco, CA 94102 + Tel (415) 433-4333 




















IN WITH THE OLD | 


t’s rare to find a shop with a 
[= inventory of Haute 
_—& Epoque furniture,” says Lise 
Wechsler. “Few items that date 
back so far are in good condition, 
but Bresset’s pieces are very well 
preserved.” Brothers Stephan and 
Gilles Bresset run one of two 
Paris locations and specialize in 
medieval, Renaissance and 17th- 
century sculpture, objets d’art 
and furniture. The business has 
been owned by the same family 
since it began in 1927. Wechsler 
(left, with a 15th-century Vene- 
tian jewelry box, a 17th-century 
walnut refectory table and a ca. 
2 aa a 1664 Flemish still life) admires 
"7 the shop’s “flawless reputation 
and wonderful display.” Bresset, 
5 quai Voltaire, 75007 Paris; 33- 
1-42-60-78-13. 
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ur lamps are adaptations 
of interesting shapes 
we’ve found or our own 


NG LIGHT OF HISTORY 





creations,” shop co-owner Tom 
Luciano says of the lighting he 
designs with his wife and part- 
ner, Dina Palin. “In either case, 
we like them to have a strong, 
straightforward presence.” 

The collection is indeed a tes- 
tament to the modern and indus- 
trial designs that the couple’s 
Manhattan location, Historical 
Materialism, has been carrying 
for six years. The Spider lamp 
in ash, for example, shares space 
with a group of early-20th-cen- 
tury American desk chairs and 
brass ceiling fixtures (left). Lu- 
ciano and Palin’s shop, whose 
clientele includes Thierry W. 
Despont, also carries 19th-cen- 





5 to say coulda. 


REET JOURNAL. 


75 CENTS 





WSj.com 





see 


tury furniture and some German 
pieces, such as a ca. 1910 Arts and 
Crafts porcelain lamp with a 
mica-and-braided-leather shade 
(below). Historical Materialism, 
125 Crosby St., New York, NY 
10012; 212/431-3424. 

continued on page 62 
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More insight. Few regrets. Imagine what The Journal could do for you. Adventures in Capitalism. 
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EUROPEAN TREASURES 


rmer European decorative- 
arts consultant Sara W. Par- 
ker decided to shift careers when 
one of her clients, Carl De San- 
tis—now her partner—urged 
her to start an antiques shop in 
Palm Beach. Rinceaux, which 
opened a little over a year ago, 
is known to Marc Thee for its 
museum-caliber porcelain, rock 
crystal, silver, jewelry and art. 
“Our pieces are historically 
significant,” says Parker (left, 
with a ca. 1879 Minton charger 
that was a gift from Queen Vic- 
toria to Wilhelm I and one of a 
pair of platinum vases made for 
the Paris Exposition Universelle 
of 1878). Rinceaux, 335 S. Coun- 
ty Rd., Palm Beach, FL 33480; 
561/655-6975. 


A Minton vase, above 
right, and a ca. 1761 
Sevres coffepot, right, 
at Rinceaux 





PHOTOGRAPHY: KIM SARGENT 


WEST COAST 
ECUECAME 


e’re driven by visual 

environments,” says 

production designer 
Naomi Slodki, who opened a new 
Los Angeles shop with her part- 
ner, Charles Panzarella. Seem, 
which specializes in custom-de- 
signed Art Déco-inspired furni- 
ture, contemporary art, imported 
rugs and eastern European hand- 
blown glass, draws designers, 
among them Elisabeth Eatman 
of Gensler and Associates. 

“We wanted to create a show- 
room with an eclectic blend of 
furniture and original artwork a 
in an innovative setting,” Pan- 
zarella says. Original designs by 
Slodki and Panzarella include 
the wool-upholstered Charles 
chair in mahogany and the Cube 3 
leather ottoman (right). Seem, z 
306 N. Flores St., Los Angeles, ; ‘ : ; 
CA 90048; 323/653-5663. 3 welll ‘ | 
continued on page 66} 
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COLLECTION “QUATRE EPICES” 
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CLAREMONT RUG COMPAN 


IQUE CARPETS FOR THE FINE HOME 





: Pho i 





Ferahan Sarouk, 131 1 Sft. 2in., a regal 19th century oversize carpet with a prized golden field. | j 


Art is Timeless 


a 


Serving a discriminaiing :. ‘tele from the beautiful San Francisco 
Visit o | 


Dsite: vw.claremontrug.com 


@ 





. 
Inquiries & color catalog ($10), 800-441-1332 « 6087 Claremont Avenue, Oakland, CA USA 9) 
| 


M AOS ©! 





Australian 
South Sea 
Cultured Pearls 





SHREVE & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S JEWELER SINCE 1852 





POST & GRANT, SAN FRANCISCO (415) 421-2600 
STANFORD SHOPPING CENTER, PALO ALTO (650) 327-2211 
(800) 5 EVE © htto://www.shreve.com/ 
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MIXING UP 
NEW YORK 


ll his furniture is in good 
shape,” Mario Buatta 
says of antiques dealer 
Todd Alexander Romano. “It’s 
a cozy shop, but it’s not old and 
dusty.” Romano opened his New 
York store after spending years 
working for interior designers. 
“Tt gives me a bit of an advan- 
tage,” Romano says. “The inspi- 


i a 








ee 


ration for the shop comes from 
knowing what decorators are 
looking for. And the pieces are 
shown in context, so it helps the 
customer visualize. It’s like walk- 
ing into a drawing room.” Ro- 
mano carries everything from 
18th- and 19th-century French 
furniture to 1970s Lucite items, 
including a 19th-century crystal 
chandelier, a pair of 18th-cen- 
tury fauteuils and 1970s chrome- 





So ns Se 


and-smoked-glass end tables 
(left). “It’s about good design,” 
he says, “and not about the peri- 
od. I love anything that works.” 


‘Todd Alexander Romano, 157 





E. 71st St., New York, NY 10021; 

212/879-7722. | 

CUSTOM COVERLETS IN SEATTLE ! 
looking for new resources to | 


pe Stibbs and his wife 
and partner, Angeline 


Stibbs, are in the business of 


keep my projects fresh and less ” 
recognizable,” Wright says. 
“And the work 12th Night does 
is so custom. It’s classic and Eu- | 
ropean, but it’s not at all what 


bringing haute couture into the 
home. “We do all of our own 
design and fabrication work to 
create high-quality, one-of-a- you'd expect.” 


kind pieces,” says Douglas Stibbs. “We draw our influences 


The couple’s workshop, 12th 
Night, began as a business mak 
ing appliquéd decorative pillows 
(To the Trade, June 1997) and 
has since grown to include up- 
holstery fabrics, draperies, wall 
coverings, valances and coverlets. 
Craig Wright, who recently 
commissioned embroidered 
panels for a leather sofa he de- 
signed for Paula and James 
Coburn, is drawn to the Stibbs- 


es’ specialty pieces. “I’m always 


66 








from 16th- and 17th-century 
Moorish and Byzantine looks,” 
says Douglas Stibbs. A coverlet 
in the Grand Regency collec- 
tion features over 125 individual 
pieces of hand-printed silk and 
vintage metal braid. 12th Night | 
7415 Greenwood Ave. N., Seat- 
tle, WA 98103; 206/706-7077. 
Left, 12th Night’s 

Grand Regency line of 

coverlets and pillows 


continued on page 7 
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BAL HARBOUR, BEVERLY HILLS 


Semele |\VELY AT CHANEL FINE JEWEL 
HONG KONG, TOKYO ISAKA 


lela iss A, HONOLULU, LAS VEGAS, PAE 
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HOWARD ¥ io 





A World of Sunlight” 


Classically trained and intensely focused, 
Howard Behrens paints with dramatic intens 
For nearly seven decades, light, color, line, 
and texture have defined his life. Considered 
the master of the palette knife technique, 
Behrens 1s unique in his preference for the 


| 


palette knife over the paintbrush, 





Lake Como Landing 


Experience a World of Sunlight” | 
with Howard Behrens 





For mi the artwork of 
Howard |] ll 1° 800° 366°3733 Varenna Villa 
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Available at: 
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Ota & HOME 
~~ New York, NY 
212-473-3000, x450 


Delray Beach, FL 
BASE. 


_¢ ABINGDON RUG 
Abingdon, VA 
877-701-7847 


ABLE RUG Co. 
Alston, MA 
617-782-5010 


< EINSTEIN Moomyy 
x New York, NY 
212-758-0900 


ere belieND 
201-265-1100 


Dallas, TX 
214- 653-1661 


NORTHWEST RUGS 
Portland, OR 
503-682-7847 


A Op seni 
High Point, NC 
800-628-4621 


A LTPEE® 
BIT COUNTRY 


eattle can be a very 

provincial city, yet it has 

few resources for good 
country furniture,” says shop 
owner Kelly McCombs New- 
ton, whose new 2,300-square- 
foot space, Les Piafs, features a 
mix of antique and contempo- 
rary country French and Italian 
pieces, including Roberta 
Schilling’s line of tables, ar- 
moires and accessories. The 
shop also carries a selection of 
antique fabrics, pillows and 
lampshades. 


PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY LES PIAFS 


At Les Piafs, above, a 
Louis XVI-style settee 


and a Roberta Schilling 
painted cupboard, left 


“I love working with old hue 
and finishes,” McCombs Newto 
says. “It makes for a comfortable 
welcoming look that’s also ve 
upscale.” A Louis X VI-style 
settee reupholstered in Pierre 
Frey fabric, a Roberta Schilling 
painted cupboard and a ca. 191¢ 
canvas-and-wood swan decoy 
are favorite items for such local 
designers as Cynthia Johnson 
and Robert Arnesen. Les Piafi 
2118 Second Ave., Seattle, WA 
98121; 206/956-8366. 


A canthus Press, which now specializes in 


reprinting classic architecture and design 


books, recently rereleased Rexford New- 
comb’s Mediterranean Domestic Architec- 
ture in the United States ($65) as part of its 
Landmarks in Design series. The book, which 
was originally published in 1928 and has 
‘en out of print for around 70 years, fea- 
‘res a new introduction by Marc Appleton 
estates and residences with designs by 


1C GROUP 


SPECIALISTS IN THE ART OF TR ty ¢ ( ts C -orge Washington Smith, 
yims W, eth, Myron Hunt and 
Van Pelt. Each building is illus- 


TIM GLEAS 


plans and photographs. 0 
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CONTEMPORARY CARPETS FOR THE ANTIQUE CARPET LOVER 


VO N 


AUSTIN, TX * 512. 499. 0456 
DAVID ALAN RUGS 


BERKELEY, CA * 888. 811. RUGS 
EMMETT EILAND RUGS 


BOSTON, MA ® 617. 262. 1529 
DECOR INTERNATIONAL 


BRATTLEBORO, VT * 802. 257. 0471 
A CANDLE IN THE NIGHT 


BUFFALO AREA, NY * 716. 634. 2727 
KNOT BY KNOT 


CHADDS FORD, PA * 610. 388, 6150 
HOLLY PETERS ORIENTAL RUGS 


CHARLOTTE, NC * 704. 375. 5101 
GABRIEL, MENEFEE Assoc. 


eset ak 


The naturally dyed carpets of 


CHICAGO, IL * 312. 467. 1490 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


DALLAS, TX * 214. 748.5180 
TAJZOY ORIENTAL RUGS 


DENVER, CO * 303. 320. 6363 
SHAVER-RAMSEY 


HOUSTON, TX * 713. 528. 2666 
MATT CAMRON RUGS 
& TAPESTRIES 


KANSAS CITY AREA * 913. 362. 2006 
MUNDY & YAZDI ORIENTAL RUGS 


MORRISTOWN, NJ * 973, 425. 2800 
SHORT HILLS, NJ © 973. 467. 1820 
RUG & KILIM 


ACK MOUN 


NEW YORK, NY ® 212. 674. 1144 

DELRAY BEACH, FL * 561. 279. 7777 

AT HARRODS, LONDON * (+ 44) (20) 7730. 1234 
ABC CARPET & HOME 


PHILADELPHIA, PA * 215. 849. 8030 
BRYN MAWR, PA ® 610. 527. 8260 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


PITTSBURGH, PA * 412. 422. 0300 
©’BANNON ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RED BANK, NJ © 732. 212. 1232 
RUG DECOR 


ROCHESTER, NY * 716. 325. 3110 
THOS. R. P. 
ORIENTAL RUG EXCHANGE 


N LOOMS 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA, CA © 800. 707. 
ALEXANDER’S DECORATIVE Ri 


SANTA FE, NM @ 505. 982. 5152 J 
SANTA FE ORIENTAL RUGS ~~ 


SANTA MONICA, CA * 310. 451. 9008 
DON BLATCHFORD CARPETS & 


SEATTLE, WA * 206, 292. 1115 | 
DRISCOLL ROBBINS ORIENTAL CA 


SEATTLE AND BELLEVUE, WA ® 206. 624. 
PORTLAND, OR * 503. 227.8371 
PANDE CAMERON 


WASHINGTON, DC * 202. 328.8440 | 
TROCADERO TEXTILE ART 


1 
i 


wi 


EVEN WHEN A DESIGN IS REPEATED, THE WEAVERS |\ ESP RETATIONS ARE SUBTLY UNIQUE. FEATURED IS A WOVEN LEGENDS EUPHRATES CARPET [N° 4027RO1] 
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LENOX | Millennia by Colin Cowie 


GEARYS 


OF BEVERLY HILLS 


351 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE ° BEVERLY HILLS ® (310) 973-4741 © (800) 793-6670 © www.gearys 
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RUGS FROM PERSIA, 


INDIA, PAKISTAN. 


ae 74s) 
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Sultanabad 
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@ EXPERT RESTORATION Sultanabad 
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& CLEANING 
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OVERSIZE, ANTIQUE 
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TRADE; QUALITY eo anal 
Sultanabac 

NEW OR Si ; mis ed 
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ORIENTAL 
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RUGS 


IONE: 650-329-9020 / 1-800-300-7847 © FACsimit E: 650-329-9776 
S=7; SUNDAYS: 12-6 * www.medallionrug.com 








If you want the world’s finest bed, you have two choices, England, Scottsdale. 


A perfect night’s sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two miles of vanadium-treated premiere 
= wire, Up to 3,200 individual coils wrapped in calico cotton, Fiero nesting of these coils to eliminate gaps, Nearly 50 pounds of all-natural fiber 
baie the purest Asian cashmere, soft New Zealand lambswod ci cotton felt from the American deep South. Beautiful Belgium woven damask 
coven in aT Gothic designs, Hand-tufting by second a ij generation craftsmen, Hand side-stitching, an age old craft that eliminates the use of 


metal border strips and rods, And not one iota of foam. It's England’s Vi-Spring mattress, 





The best sleep possible this side of a cloud and the “* 4 > a . 4 





Exclusively in the lg Ais at Bedroom Eyes, 15507 N, Scotsdale Rd, St, 110, Sootsdle, AZ 5254, Sotsdele Road crs from Rob & Stucky, 480-948-488, 


Nationwide in-home delivery available, 
a 





/VI-SPRING 
| Plymouth ith, England 








SOLVANG 
ANTIQUE CENTER 


EF of the Finest Selections of Quality 
a LO a 


the Country 


486 First Street 
Solvang, CA 
805-688-6222 


is 


ms 


Visit our new showroom at 812 State Street, Santa 7 
A 


Barbara, in the historic El Paseo ¢ 805-962-0660 MO Poof ttt} 


INTERNATIONAL FURNISHINGS 


1B Joma er) 


West Hollywood Montecito 
310-859-3844 805-565-2999 


Carmel Valley Santa Barbara 
RE Blob eile 805-568-0803 





1812 & Co. prREsENTs 
The First 


Las Vegas International 
Antique Fair 


To be held at the 


Sands Expo at the Venetian Hotel 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


December 8th, 9th & 10th, 2000 


Benefit Preview Showing for the Trade and Invited Guests 
in support of The Nevada Museums, Library and Arts Foundation 


(an institutionally related foundation incorporated in support of the Stated of Nevada, Department of Museums, Llbrary & Arts) 


December 7th, 2000 


TWO HUNDRED EXHIBITORS 


OFFERING FINE EXAMPLES OF ANCIENT THROUGH 19TH C. ANTIQUES AND 
EARLY 20TH C. ANTIQUES & COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 
English & European Furniture & Decorative Arts; Fine Art; Silver; Jewelry; 


Porcelain; Glass; Arts & Crafts; Pottery; Americana; Lamps; Textiles 
and for the first time in the United States... 


EXHIBITORS FROM JAPANTIQUE - TOKYO’S FINEST ANTIQUE EVENT 


Public Show Hours: Benefit Preview: Official Fair Hotel: 
Friday & Saturday: 1 PM to 10 PM Thursday, December 7th Venetian Hotel 
Sunday: 1 PM to 6 PM 5 PM to 10 PM Contact Group Reservations 
General Admission Donation $50 877.283.6423 
(Single Day) $9.00 Advance Purchase $40 Mention Fair for 
Run of the Show Ticket: $15.00 (Prior to Dec. 1st) Group Rates 


The Sands Expo at the Venetian Hotel is located 
at the Strip at Spring Mountain/Sands Avenue 


For information or Advance Ticket Purchase Please Write or Call: 
6621 Drexe! Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90048 


oO 


Tel: 323.852.1812 - Fax: 323.655.5138 - www.1812andco.com 
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_ Company 
Tne Experts IN SLATE 


ipcsimenemerse tt 





Pavine & Siazs 
LARGEST INVEN TORY IN THE U.S. 





meer es Ancrtrs > peecema 
814.N, La Cieneca Bip, 310-855-0594 


www.americanslate.com 


Newport BEACH 
494 N. Newrorr BLD. .. 


San Disco 

7741 Fay Avenues, La Jot 

SaneFRancisco 
ACTS Avanen sy Srer) r 


a rete lin rn . 
RooFine, Froor Tires, SEATTLE 


532 Firsr Avenur Sour 


| Warnur Creex 


1889 Mr. Diasro BLVD. ... 
East Coasr/Minowest 
Lonpon, UK 


OakLanp 
555 66TH AVENUE ....can 
| 


ba 
K... 858-551-9951 
a 


- 949-650-2200 


510-430-1237 


, 415-864-7813 
S80 8 ere eenr 








‘phys 106-938-3718 | 
| 


wn 925-210-1042, | 
at 800-553-5611 | 


. 020-8204-3444 | 





\WGave:bontbse0s 
Makes A Monumeni 
DIFFERENCE. 


About I00 years ago, John Muir and his small ¢ 
known as the Sierra Club worked to make Yosem 
national park, to preserve it for generations to c’ 
Since then, the Sierra Club has helped to pr 
100 million acres of wilderness areas, 8,000 | 
of wild and scenic rivers, and national treasure: 


the Grand Canyon and America’s newest monument 





Grand Staircase-Escalante. Our proven track r¢ 
and diverse following have made us the largest grass 
environmental organization. And the most effec 
PC ES a CVO etree OOS es ee 
before. So if you’d like to make a lasting differenc| 


PASC bmp please join re 


Oe 
Ee 


FOUNDED 1892 


Protect America’s Environment: For Our Families, For Our F\ 


85 Second Street, San Francisco, CA 94105 * (415) 977 
Or visit our website at: www.sierraclub.org 
DUE Or sn ereCiCas ose tatlmets 


1) Impressive by 6) Palatial Louis XV 
19th Century oon Style Gilt-Bronze Mounted & 





























m zo Empire Style oe Marquetry ERARD Grand Piano 
(ge ; et by Frangois Linke. L:92”_ 
ae Ne r w/Wing a da 
e & Sphinxes. > 
7 k H:70.5” 
, 6 





2) Italian 
Carrara 
Marble 
poe 5) An 
Going - Extraordinary 
5 Swim Fine 
y Palatial 
E.FIASCHI 49th Century 
ae Louis XV Style 
Green Gilt-Bronze 
Marble Mounted 
Pedestal. Tulipwood 
H:77 1/4” Marquetry iH 
Figural iY 
Regulator ll | 
by JOSEPH sl MI 
EMMANUEL 4 i 
ZWIENER. } 
H:11'8” 
W:36” | 
or ma 
Ri Cee 


UELULOLULD MUUNnucnronUN nor rer 


7) “The Triumph of Bacchus”, Oil on Canvas. 
Signed (I/r) Julius Kronberg, Roma. 
Canvas H:79 5/8” W:51 1/2” 
Frame H:98” W:71 1/4” 
















3) 19th Century Louis XVI Style 
Finely Chased Gilt-Bronze 

Mounted Mahogany Center Table 
with Marble Top, After J.H.Riesener. 
H:31 1/2” W:45” D:25 1/4” 


8) Hans Zatzka (Austrian, 1859-1945). 
“Charming the Animals”, 

Oil on Canvas W:19 3/4” H:32 1/4” 

in an ornate Gildwood Frame W:45 1/2” H:33” 





= OPEN MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 
4) An extraordinary 19th Century Louis XV Style 9:30AM - 4:30PM 


eee he Marquetry Commade a a ee 1 E SATURDAY: BY APPOINTMENT 
y Guillaume Grohé, circa:1870. a pacar 


JAN’S & CO., "FRENCH ANTIQUES, INC. 


The largest selection of Fine French Continental 18th, 19th and early 20th Century “Belle Epoque” furniture, 


chandeliers, paintings, porcelain, marble sculpture, pianos and objets d’art on the West Coast. 
over 700 on-line items at www.jansantiques.com 







Please visit our website wit! 


1922-38 WEST ADAMS BOULEVARD « LOS ANGELES, CA 90018 * TEL (323) 735-6392 * FAX (323) 735-6240 © info@jansanti 
































: Furnishings for the 


Well-Traveled Home... 



















Credit: Peter D'Aprix Photography 





THE GENTLEMAN’S 15-DRAWER CHEST 

Place: Istanbul, Turkey 

Time: Late Fall, 1930's 

Event: Residence Dinner, Prince Ali, Grand Commander 
of the Star and Crescent 


What to wear to his highness’? This rumpled old tuxedo shirt, will it do? 
Encased in this hand-carved drawer, with the dry scent of Indonesian 
Plantation Teak, | rather think it looks stately. And as this is an affair 
of, and, for the State, I think this custom-tailored tux shirt will be just 
the thing! This 15-drawer chest has traveled many miles, and houses 
many articles of clothing stained with stories. 

How I ever doubted the power of this >. 

chest to transform the common into regal. Qyy¢ Bk ACH ROAD 
59.5" w x 20°d x 39.5"h * Limited Reproduction 

Hand-carved Indonesian Plantation Teak 1 3 10.887.3920 


SANTA BARBARA © Beverty Hitis ¢ SANTA MONICA © PALM DESERT © FRESNO 





It’s a fact. 


The more you get involved in 





the lives of children, the less 
likely they are to use alcohol, 


tobacco, and illicit drugs. 


Positive, healthy activities help 


kids build skills, self-discipline, 













and confidence. 


Get into the act. 
Call 1.800.729.6686. 


Se habla espanol. 


the Your Time. Their Future. 
most complete Let’s Keep Our Kids Drug Free. 
selection of 
Fireplaces, Mantles, TDD 1.800.487.4889. 


Wood Stoves, http://www.health.org 


Custom Screens, 
Glass Doors, 


Acessories, and 


AGENCY: STELLAR MARKETING GROUP 


OKELL’S FIREPLACE 
ey Waren ttte 
On Potrero Hill * 1300 17th Se San Francisco, CA * Tel 415.626.1110 
Fax 415.626.5512 * Showroom Hours: Mon-Fri 9-5 * Sat 10-3 


A Re RCR UR eb lara ete tert 


Your Time 





: Wa U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
3 Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administratic 9 
“en v Center for Substance Abuse Prevention 


Their Future 











ailable through authorized interior design showrooms 


O DALE 

sview of Scottsdale 
ERLY HILLS 
sview Kitchens 

DSTA MESA 

chen Spaces 

iL MAR 

chen Studio Del Mar 

0 REY (Seaside) 

chen Studio of Monterey 
FRANCISCO 

chen Studio 150 
RAFAEL 

mperti Associates 

FI R 

im Ohs Showrooms, Inc 
(Edwards) 

im Ohs Showrooms, Inc 

EW CANAAN 

ichens By Deane 

[AMFORD 

ichens By Deane 

ANIA (Dcota) 

mwnsview Kitchens 

APLES 

ywnsview Kitchens 

TLANTA 

sign Galleria 

ONOLULU 


tails International 


IOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 





(480 
(310) 
(714) 
(858 
(831 
(415 
(415 
(303 
(970 
(203 
(203 
(954 
(941 
(404 


(808 





AZ 

) 563-2577 
CA 

) 858-1008 
CA 

) 545-0417 
CA 

) 350-5995 
CA 
899-3303 
CA 

) 864-5093 
CA 
454-1623 
co 
321-3232 
co 
926-1355 
cT 
972-8836 
cT 
327-7008 
FL 
927-1100 
FL 

) 262-1144 
GA 
261-0111 
HI 

) 521-7424 


CHICAGO (Barrington) IL 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath (847) 381-7950 
CHICAGO (Highland Park) iL 
nuHaus (847) 831-1330 
INDIANAPOLIS IN 
Kitchens by Design (317) 815-8880 
LOUISVILLE (Prospect) KY 
Signature Kitchens (502) 292-0645 
BOSTON (Wellesley) MA 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc (781) 237-5973 
BIRMINGHAM MI 
Kitchen Studio (248) 645-0410 
PETOSKEY MI 
Kitchen & CO (231) 348-6906 
MINNEAPOLIS MN 
North Star Kitchens, LLC (612) 375-9533 
ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO 
Cutter’s Custom Kitchens 314) 965-5700 
CHARLOTTE NC 
Design Studio 704) 377-1001 
MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 973) 829-7112 
HUNTINGTON - NY 
Euro Concepts, Lid 631) 493-0983 
NEW YORK NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 212) 688-9300 
MT. KISCO NY 
Empire Kitchens 914) 242-901 

TOLEDO o} 


Jan Merrell Kitchens 


2635 Rena 


(419) 246-09 


Road, Missis 


PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Associates (215) 568-5501 
DALLAS ™ 
Redstone Kitchens & Baths (214) 368-5151 
SAN ANTONIO ™ 
Palmer Todd, Inc (210) 341-3396 
WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) VA 
Design Solutions, Inc (703) 834.6121 
SEATTLE WA 
Kitchen & Bath Works NW = (206) 443-2271 
MADISON wi 
Kitchens of Distinction, Inc (608) 271-1313 

CANADA 
CALGARY AB 
Empire Kitchen & Bath (403) 252-2458 
VANCOUVER BC 
Kitchen Space Inc (604) 681-5994 
TORONTO ON 
Downsview Kitchens 416) 481-5101 
TORONTO ON 
Yorkville Design Centre (416) 922-6620 
OTTAWA ON 
Modular Kitchens (613) 241-7899 
MONTREAL PQ 
Matiiform Kachers 514) 483-1800 


INTERNATIONAL 
MINICAN REPUBLIC 


as + Disen 


PUERTO RICO 








Visit our website: www.downsviewkitchens.com 


DOWNSVIEW 
KIICHENS 


G6_ Telephone (905) 677 
































NCHANTED PLACES! WE ALL HAVE 
them, or maybe they have us, 
in their mesmerizing grip. As 
deeply imprinted upon our memories as 
our own identities. And some of these 
enchanted places predate our identities. 

Our earliest memories are likely to 
be of our earliest space: the first room 
of childhood. How vast it must have 
seemed when we were infants gazing up 
at a ceiling as immeasurably distant as 
the sky; being lifted by godlike crea- 
tures, possessed of powers beyond our 
comprehension. We carry the imprint 
of this memory through our lifetimes, 
and in times of stress, it’s said, we 
are likely to dream of it recurringly. 
The adult self and the child self eerily 
converge, as if time had no palpable 
existence but was a construct of the 
imagination. The poetry of architecture 
is the giving of myriad forms to the ele- 
mental fact of space, which precedes our 
comprehension of it and of our place 
within it. Homo sapiens isn’t the only 
species to create complex habitations, 
of course, but we are the only species 
capable of an infinite variety of habi- 
tations. The forms to which we bend 
private space reflect our species’ inge- 
nuity, as well as our individualism. 

My most emotional recurring dream 
is of my first childhood room, under 
the eave of my family’s farmhouse in 
Millersport, New York, in the early 
1940s. This room, which I can “see” as 
vividly as I see the airy, glass-walled 
room in which I’m writing this essay so 
many decades later, was a small rectan- 
gular room with a high window: a win- 
dow my father, Frederic Oates, had built 
where there’d been a solid wall. My 
bed took up nearly half the room. 
On the floor was dark blue linoleum 
tile in some pattern that suggested the 
swirl of water, and of night. The walls 
of the room were painted a pale blue. In 
the right-hand corner of the room, near 
the bed, were six glass shelves cleverly 
fitted into the walls to hold tiny, fragile 
glass animals: my “glass menagerie.” (It 
must have been my grandmother, m) 
father’s mother, who started me collec 
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ENCHANTED PLACES 


ing glass creatures as a little girl. My fa- 
vorites were cats, horses and elephants. 
These intricate objects, and not dolls, 
were the early figures that populated my 
imagination; I never learned to play 
with dolls, and seem never to have de- 
veloped a “maternal” nature.) A maple- 
wood chest of drawers, a child-size roll- 
top desk and a small rocking chair were 
my furniture. 

Upstate New York, north of Buffalo 
and south of Lake Ontario, is a region 
of violent summer thunderstorms, and 
my memories of this “safe” space are 





also bound up, paradoxically, with light- 
ning flashes and deafening thunder 
waking me in the night, and with gale- 
force winds rattling my windowpanes. 
Our power was often out during such 
storms, and my parents lit kerosene 
lamps: The smell of kerosene, and of 
the burning wick, returns to me in 
dreams, signaling the return of the past. 

In the family living room, the pre- 
dominant piece of furniture was a state- 
ly old upright piano. Here was a true 
enchantment, like an altar! I was drawn 
to worship at the piano as a very small 
child. My father had bought this bat- 


“ondhand from one of his music teache! 


tered but still handsome Steinway sec 


in Lockport. As a boy, he’d played violi 
from the age of ten to sixteen, and as a 
adult he played piano often, at leas 
once a day. He had a natural, inventiy 
talent, a facility for sight-reading an 
rapid memorization; he could as easi 
improvise as play familiar pieces, ai 
ability unfathomable to me. 

My father would impart to me an i 
tense love of music, and an emotion 
dependency upon music. Every day o 
my life, hour upon hour, whether I’n 


Joyce Carol Oates, a 
professor at Princeto 
University, is the au- 
thor of many novels, 
including Broke Heart 
Blues, Black Water and 
them, which won a 
National Book Awa 
Her most recent 
book, Blonde, was 
published last spring. 


alone or with others, my head is filled’ 
with music—classical, popular, folk—a 
bizarre Muzak that never ceases even 
when I sleep. (Not that I hear this phan 
tom music, exactly; I seem to think of it. 
Often, my fingers are playing it on an 
imaginary keyboard. Frequently I’ve 
been tempted, speaking before an audi- 
ence, to suddenly ask: Does anyone 
share this peculiar habit with me?) 

I never had Frederic Oates’s natural 
talent for music, but I began taking pi- 
ano lessons at the age of ten, and I too 
would quit at sixteen, having reached 

continued on page 78 | 
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continued from page 74 


the inevitable glass ceiling: Months of 


arduous practice yielded the ability to 
play, with schoolgirl emotion and im- 
precision, certain works of Mozart, 
Chopin and Beethoven (astonishing to 
me now, I’d actually memorized both 
the Sonata no. 14 in C-sharp Minor, er- 
roneously known as the Moonlight, and 
the Sonata no. 8 in C Minor, the Pathe- 
tique), but the effort was Sisyphean. 

Yet the piano as a numinous object, 
an image of beauty, mystery and desire, 
is strongly imprinted upon my con- 
sciousness: the rich, evocative smell of a 
piano, the contemplation of its design, 
the arrangement of white and black 
keys, the touch of those keys, the gentle 
depression of a chord, the furtive strum 
of its interior strings... (I love the curi- 
ously ghostly piano music of Henry 
Cowell, explorer of piano interiors in 
such works as “The Banshee” [1925] 
and “Sinister Resonance” [1930].) In lat- 
er years my father would acquire a sec- 
ondhand grand piano, and even a small 
organ sold off from a local church. As 
soon as I lived in a house of my own as a 
young married woman, | bought an up- 
right piano. In time, when we moved to 
our glass house in Princeton, I would 
acquire a gleaming white Kawai grand 
piano, which seems to me the most 
beautiful object in our household. The 
piano is an altar: the piano at which of- 
ten I gaze in wordless reverie, from a 


distance; the piano that’s both a work of 


art and the most practical of instru- 
ments, at which you can sit and play, or 
try to play, some of the most profound 
works of the human imagination. It’s 
the untalented among us who can truly 
appreciate genius. 

My grandparents’ wood-frame farm- 
house in Millersport had been built in 
1888, with a solid stone foundation, a 
low-ceilinged, dank dirt cellar, a cav- 
ernous cistern of the sort to provoke 
childish nightmares, and, of course, 
minimal insulation. It was a typical up- 
state New York farmhouse of its era. 
Over the decades my father virtually 
rebuilt it. Like many men of his gen- 
eration, forced out of school and into 
the labor market young by the Great 
Depression, Frederic Oates had to be 
carpenter, roofer, bricklayer, painter, 
plumber. (He would supplement his in- 
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come as a tool-and-die designer by pro- 
fessional sign painting. By the time I 
was in high school, I could recognize 
Fred Oates’s distinctive signs scattered 
throughout Niagara County.) In time 
the white, wood-shingled farmhouse 
was covered in a gritty-looking gray as- 
phalt siding; the decaying barn was con- 
verted into a garage. My grandparents 
died, and my father, earning his income 
elsewhere, made no effort to continue 
the farmwork. 

My childhood memories, however, 
are steeped in this farm, and in sur- 
rounding fields and woods, a bastion of 
green in which I could lose myself for 
hours. As anyone who has grown up 
in the country knows, it’s a phenome- 
non of a vast liquidy silence permeated 


‘The houses we love are 
relatively few in a 
lifetime, like the people 
we love; our emotional 
resources are limited. 


by myriad sounds (birds, insects, wind) 
and characterized by myriad particular- 
ities. Though we speak of a “field,” 
a “woods,” in fact each field and each 
woods is distinct. Exploring a pebble- 
strewn creek, crossing the rusted gird- 
ers of what had been a bridge, entering 
a decayed, abandoned house with a 
quickened heartbeat: These are rural 
adventures of childhood. Urban child- 
hoods have their own romance, but it’s 
the romance of other people; the ro- 
mance of a country childhood is other- 
ness, and an acquired predilection for 
aloneness. (It’s in the presence of other 
people that I’m vulnerable to being 
lonely. Aloneness and loneliness have 
very little in common.) 

In 1978 I joined the distinguished hu- 
manities faculty at Princeton Universi- 
ty, and my husband and I bought our 
house—in a single, vertiginous hour— 
about three miles beyond the village, in 
a semirural, wooded area of Hopewell 
‘Township. The houses we love are rela- 
tively few in a lifetime, like the people 
we love; our emotional resources are 


-a house at first sight and have the oppor 


‘The several entrances to the house, like 


ventional houses would seem disorient- 


sized about one day living in such a 
can’t imagine how people live with so 
or why. Surely the great discovery of 


twentieth-century house design was the 
discovery of natural light?) 








































limited. In each major phase of my life 
there was a predominant house that I ad 
mired, and idealized, from a distance; 
only in August 1978, house hunting in} 
the Princeton area, did I fall in love wi 


tunity to buy it—almost immediately. ] 
It isn’t invariably true that wishes ful-| 
filled are apt to be disillusioning. The} 
“enchanted place” in which we live has 
never ceased to exert its spell on me, 
every day for over twenty years. (If 
there’s a disadvantage to living in an en-| 
chanted place, it’s that you are very re-| 
luctant to leave. And when you must} 
leave, especially on obligatory trips, you} 
feel a terrible melancholy and a — 
i 

4 





to return as quickly as possible.) 

Our house, built in 1962, is single 
story, primarily glass. The main body of 
the house consists of eight “modules” 
with cathedral ceilings, each measuring 
twelve by sixteen feet; these surround 
an open atrium, or courtyard, paved in 
idiosyncratically matched flagstones 


the atrium, are hidden from the drive- 
way, and the house itself is hidden from: 
the road behind a dense stand of tree 
and a six-foot redwood fence. By lo- 
cal standards our house isn’t large—we 
had not wanted a large house, in fact 
but it has the feel of spaciousness, and it 
opens out expansively at the rear onto} 
acres of township-owned land, a brook, | 
a pond (which my husband, with vary | 
ing degrees of good and il luck, has 
stocked with frogs, snails, multicolored’ 
carp) and woods. 
Except for the more private room 
the walls of most of our rooms are 
floor-to-ceiling glass, and each roo 
has a sliding-glass door to the outside 
We’ve become accustomed to living, i 
a sense, outside; our former, more con 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


ing to us now. (As a girl, I’d admired 
English Tudor architecture and fanta 


handsome, Old World dwelling; now, I 


few windows, so little natural daylight, 


There’s something very comforting 
continued on page 80 
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continued from page 78 

about being surrounded by green. 
About watching rain like a waterfall 
against the domed glass of a skylight, 
and hearing rain drumming by night. I 
am not an ascetic who works facing a 
wall but rather a romantic individual 
who takes comfort and nourishment 
from gazing for long minutes out a win- 
dow, losing herself in the contempla- 
tion of trees, sky, birds, the continuous 
play of light and shadow on the grass. In 
houses constructed primarily of glass, 
the eye is always drawn outward, away 
from the interior (and away from the 
self); there is a fascinating panorama 
out there, and in here is less demanding. 
Deer pass close by our windows, and in 
season speckled fawns on long shaky 


We have become Americans of the sort who | 
continuously improve—reimagine—their proper 


legs, with enormous eyes gazing toward 
our windows. There’s a constant drama 
of birds and squirrels. I seem to have 
stepped into a dream of my lost child- 
hood, yet one from which the anxieties 
and the sheer hard work of the farm 
have melted away. (People think it 
strange, even perverse, that I continue 
to write in longhand, and then with an 
electric typewriter. But I had a word 
processor for two intense years and be- 
came somewhat addicted to it, hypno- 
tized by its glassy screen into working 
twelve hours a day, and I so missed day- 
dreaming out my window, I gave it up 
forever. Computers are certainly ideal 
for most people, but not for me. Life is 
too short and contains too much natu- 
ral beauty, I thought, for me to be mes- 
merized by shimmering words on a 
alass screen.) 

What of the old, lost life of the farm 
have | retained, or replicated in this new 
life? I realize that, consciously or un- 
consciously, | have surrounded myself 
the countryside. My 
husband and I collect American art, and 
on the walls of our larger : 


1 


with images 


yoms are 
two oil paintings and two pastel draw- 
ings of landscapes by Wolf Kahn; a del- 
icately executed watercolor barn by 





~.Daub; a boldly enlarged photograph bj 








































Charles Burchfield; an Impressionisti¢ 
watercolor of rocks, sky and water by 
John Marin; a small gem of a watercol 
or titled Summer Squall by Matthe ‘ 


the Surrealist photographer Grego 
Crewdson. There are watercolors ang 
drawings of landscapes sent to me by 
lesser-known artists who have read my 
fiction and feel a kinship with it, or with 
me. On the white walls of my study Tve 
taped reproductions of dramatic land} 
scapes (Albert Bierstadt, Caspar Dad 
vid Friedrich, Martin Johnson Headeé 
Winslow Homer, among others). There 
are nineteenth-century clocks through: 
out the house, their pendulums solemn 
ly ticking with no relationship to rea 


| 


time. I no longer collect glass animals 
but somehow I’ve acquired, as gifts 
quite a few stylish cats. And my father 
violin, an exquisite work of art, is hang 
ing on a wall at my back. 

Our house was designed by Phillip 
Sheridan Collins of Princeton, whom 
my husband and I never met; since then 
other architects have been involved iff 
its expansion. Two years ago my study 
was extended, a second skylight adde¢ 
and more large windows installed. Be 
fore that, we added a solarium at th 
rear of the house, overlooking the pond 
Even as I compose this, cement is be 
ing laid for the foundation of the exten: 
sion of our guest wing, itself convertet) 
from a garage. We seem to have beco 
Americans of the sort who continuous} 
ly improve—reimagine—their proper} 
ty, as if pursuing an elusive dream. 

The old farmhouse in Millersport 
New York, has long since been razed 
My father, who'd been a young, hand 
some, vigorous man for so long, die( 
last May at the age of eighty-six 
The first “enchanted place” of my life 
my child’s bedroom, exists now onlj] 
in memory, and comes alive only if 
dreams. There is no other entry, ant 
there is no way back. 0 
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ENOWNED FRENCH IN- 

terior designer Serge 

Robin knows most of 
the choice spots on the plan- 
et. But when it comes to the 
place he himself prefers, he 
has no hesitation. “For me it’s 
Provence,” he says. “It finally 
came home to me at the be- 
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ANTIQUING WITH SERGE ROBIN IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


ginning of the year. It was a 
gray January in Paris, and 
here I was in Saint-Rémy-de- 
Provence having lunch out- 
side in the sunshine with a 
group of really interesting, 
amusing people, all of them 
with houses nearby. And we 
were surrounded by all this 





marvelous Proveng¢al food 
and wine. And suddenly I 
thought: That’s it, there’s 
nowhere like it. You’ve got 
the climate, you’ve got the 
people, you’ve got the food. 
Provence simply has to be 
the best place on earth.” 

continued on page 96 











ABOVE: “From food to 
antiques, Provence has 
the best,” says Serge 
Robin. BELOw LEFT: 
He looks at old pots 
and jars at Lasserie An- 
tiquités in I’Isle-sur- 
la-Sorgue. BELOw: The 
armchairs date to 1940. 
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continued from page 92 
Although Robin has long 
been established in Paris, 
with elegant offices near the 
Trocadéro, his thoughts turn 
regularly to his beloved Pro- 
vence, and he never misses 
the opportunity to snatch a 
in the south. As 
Robin points out, Provence is 


few day S 
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not just rich in sunshine and 
little-known vintages. It has 
outstanding Roman remains, 
including temples and arenas 
that conjure up a civilization 
that flourished over two thou- 
sand years ago. It also has 
some of the finest examples 
of Romanesque abbeys and 
classical buildings in France, 


to say nothing of the beauti- 
ful old Provencal farmhouses 
that clever Parisians and so- 
phisticated foreigners have 
snapped up and restored. 
And as if that were not 
enough, it has an extraor- 
dinary profusion of artists, 
antiques dealers and highly 
skilled craftspeople. 


Lert: An open-air mar- 
ket tempts passersby 

with baskets and bowls 
of Provencal spices and 
custom-blended herbs. 


Lert: Jean-Frangois 
Ferrer points out the 
details on a door at his 
Vatelier 13 in Saint- 
Rémy-de-Provence. 
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ABOVE: Fragments of 
aGothic fireplaceand | 
a 13th-century well- 
head, left, willbe trans- 
famed into a fountain. 


“There are so many won i} 
derful antiques shops,” con-) 
tinues Robin, “that it’s really! 
hard to know where to begin’, 
—and even harder to know’ 
where to stop! I’ve always got” 
an eye out for all kinds of dif 
ferent things, and over the) 
years I’ve come to know a) 
really wide range of dealers. — 

“When I’m down here, 1 
always make a beeline for) 
a lovely little town called: 
l’Isle-sur-la-Sorgue, just to’ 
the northeast of Saint-Rémy, | 
where there must be more’ 
antiques shops than cafés. 
Alain and Laurence Lemoine, | 
at Lasserie Antiquités, can be 
counted on to have some; 
fine pieces of furniture, which | 
they find in Provence and | 
often sell to American deal-| 
ers. At any one time they 
might have a particularly nice | 
array of armchairs and mir- | 
rors, and there are always sur- | 

continued on page 106) 
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continued from page 96 
prises, such as an unusual 
picture or an architectural ele- 
ment that you can incorporate 
into an existing design. Then 
there are the things that mere- 
ly catch your fancy—like a pair 
of handsome old riding boots, 
which stir up memories of 
brisk morning rides through 
the Provengal countryside.” 
Just outside Arles, the pic- 
turesque little town of Font- 
vieille is home to Maison de 
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Ricut: The ruins of an 
18th-century church 
crown a hillside near 
Saint-Rémy; it was 
destroyed during the 
French Revolution. 


la Tour, a sixteenth-century 
mill once used as an olive 
press, where Patrick Pascal 
specializes in the kind of unre- 
stored furniture that can still 
turn up in the attics and up- 
stairs rooms of big old French 
houses. When Robin dropped 
in to have a look around, Pas- 
cal was especially proud of an 
attractive Spanish bargueno, 
a writing-cum-storage desk, 
that he had found. 


“You can always expect the 


Asove Lert: Artist Jan 
van Naeltwijck’s house 
and gallery in Saint-Ré- 
my. ABOVE: He and 
Robin hold one of his 
still lifes. Lerr: “Birds 
and animals figure in 
his work,” notes Robin, 
who admires a bronze. 


“T think dreaming is an important 
part of creating any interior.” 


unexpected,” says Robin. “I 
admire the variety you find 
there. My eye was caught not 
only by the Spanish piece but 
also by the marble statues, 
which would grace any en- 
trance or corridor, and the 
pretty screen made out of 
nineteenth-century wallpaper 
with a flower-and-bird pat- 
tern. And then, since I’m par- 
ticularly keen on all things 
Provengal, I had more than a 


































passing interest in the outs 
standing Anduze vases he hasi 
I’m not surprised that Pascal 
shows them off in his o 
garden, where they blend 
beautifully with the typically 
Provengal setting—the ole 
well, with its giant hydrangea, 
and the local cypress trees.” 
Saint-Rémy-de-Provence 

is exceptionally rich in Ro 
man ruins, so it seems quite 
continued on page 102 
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LASSERIE ANTIQUITES 
13 avenue des 4 Otages 
l’Isle-sur-la-Sorgue 
33-6-84-02-72-83 
Provencal furniture 

and antiques 


VATELIER 13 

avenue Folco de 
Baroncelli 
Saint-Rémy-de-Provence 
33-4-90-92-00-62 
Antique stone objects 


JAN VAN NAELTWIJCK 

5 rue Carnot 
Saint-Rémy-de-Provence 
33-6-62-47-34-14 
Paintings and sculpture 


Lis AMELIE 

Pont de Monblan 
Maussane-les-Alpilles 
33-4-90-54-37-55 
Pottery 


MAISON DE LA Tour 
45 rue de la Tour 
Fontvieille 
33-4-90-54-70-32 
Antique furniture 


JEAN-CLAUDE 
PRUNARETTY 

530 chemin des 

Vertes Rives 
Entraigues-sur-Sorgue 
33-4-90-83-24-89 


Custom tronwork 











continued from page 100 

natural to discover one shop, 
L’atelier 13, specializing in 
old stones of every descrip- 
tion. Run by Jean-Francois 
Ferrer, the atelier has some 
impressive antique chimney- 
pieces and fountains as well 
as tiles to suit the floors of 
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Lert: “Robert Del 
Giudice’s Maussane- 
les-Alpilles shop, Lis 
Amelié, carries wonder- 
ful regional pottery.” 


every kind of country house. 
“This is a wonderful place to 
come and dream,” says Ro- 
bin. “You find a great stone 
chimney breast and you be- 
gin to create a room around 
it, or some architectural ele- 
ments, such as a splendid 


arch, that make you think of 


dorg 


o¢ ratte 
tes-Alpilles 


/) lau ssane- 
y fan 


En traigues- 
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/ Sur-ta-Sorgue 
















Axove: The large ter- 
ra-cotta jars, which 
are 50 to 70 years old, 
were traditionally 
used to store food. 


what it must have been like 
to walk through an entire 
Roman city. I think dreaming 
is an important part of creat= 
ing any interior. | 
“Another place where I lovey 
to go and dream in Saint-Ré=) 
| 
my is the seventeenth-cen | 
continued on page 104 | 
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SP 


Provence has an extraordinary 
profusion of artists, antiques dealers 


and highly skilled craftspeople. 





ABOVE: Antiques found 
at Maison de la Tour 
include an 18th-centu- 
ry statue. RiGHT: The 
shop is located in a 
Fontvieille farmhouse. 
Far Ricut: Patrick 
Pascal and Robin ex- 
amine a carved frame. 
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Lert: A selection of 

wines, including Pro- 

vence’s famous whites 

and rosés, is offered . 
at a local market. 


continued from page 102 
house where Dutch artist 
Jan van Naeltwijck lives,” says 
Robin. “Jan not only speaks 
half a dozen languages fluent- 
ly, he’s actually learned how 
to imitate some fifty differ- 
ent songbirds. Birds and ani- 
mals of all kinds take pride of 
place in his paintings. I find 
his work very evocative, and I 
like the idea that if you’re liv- 
ing in Provence, you collect 
pictures by artists who are 
working in the same privi- 
leged part of the world.” 

A short drive away, in En- 
traigues-sur-Sorgue, master 


blacksmith Jean-Claude Pru- 

























naretty stands at his forge 
ready to turn the most com- 
plex designs into ironwork, 
Helped by highly trained as- 
sistants, he is able to fashion 
anything, from tongs to an 
elaborate balustrade, a weath- 
ervane or a many-branched | 
candelabrum, and he and his 
clients have the satisfaction | 
of knowing that whatever 
comes out of his workshop | 
will last for generations. . 
“Thank heaven there are 
still places like these where 
the quality of workmanship: 
counts above everything,” says, 
Robin. “The most everyday, 
continued on page 110) 
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A) LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD VISITING 
HER GRANDMA IN QUEENS 


B) THE LATEST FROM SALVATORE FERRAGAMO 


C) A MAN WITH A LATE-NIGHT 
HANKERING FOR SQUASH 
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A) BEHIND THE SCENES AT ONE OF 
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continued from page i04 

object, like a key or a door 

handle, becomes a work of 

art. And when you | 

sorts of handmack 

your house, anything 

er quality immediately 

out. In a strange way, t! 

as arbiters of taste.” 
Traveling from store 

store is one of the great jo 

of shopping in Provence. 

There are dramatic changes 

of landscape as you go from 

one sleepy-looking village to 

another, while alluring farm- 

houses set in their own vine- 

yards and olive groves beckon 

at every turn in the road. To 


110 


get to his last port of call, 
Robin drives with practiced 
ease down winding country 
roads toward the spectacular 
clifftop village of Les Baux- 
Provence. At Maussane- 
\tpilles he stops his car in 
a shop named Lis 
| goes into the large 
surrounds it. Jars, 
proliferate on 

color. 


ne essence 


Ricut: “You never 
forget time spent in 

a - 2 
Provence,” says Robin, 
who stands before 
Saint-Remy’s town hall. 


of Provence,” explains Serge 
Robin. “These pots are in a 
way absolutely basic, because 
for centuries they’ve been 
used for staring food and wa- 
ter, wine and olive oil. But 
they’re so varied, with such 
different forms and decora- 
tion and even personalities, 
as it were, that you feel the 
extraordinary inventiveness 
that has come out of this an- 
cient land. And these objects 
can travel very easily. If you 
take back one of the green- 
enameled vases of Provence 
to any garden in the world, a 
little bit of this remarkable 
civilization will remain with 
you forever.” 














Lert: Iron artisan 
Jean-Claude Prunaret- 
ty shows Robin some 
of the pieces, such as 
candelabra, he cre- 
ates at his foundry in 
Entraigues. BELow: 


He and associate Pas- - 


cal Peyrat at work. 
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AD TRAVELS 


NEPAL’S PATAN MUSEUM 
AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PALACE RESTORED TO HOUSE AN ART COLLECTION 


Text by Carol Lutfy/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


VERY SO OFTEN A PROJ- 
ect comes along that 
requires an architect to 
think about a building in more 
than functional and aesthetic 
terms. He or she is architect 
not only of the structure but 
of a grander idea—a vision. 
That was the scenario for 
Austrian-trained, Nepal-based 
architect Gotz I lagimiller. He 
oversaw the fourteen-vear. 
three-million-do!!ar 1 
tion of the resid l cor 
plex of the Pata 
Nepal—transforn 
the country’s first si 
ing art museum. Prat: 
of the finest restoratic 
in southern Asia and t 
museum of its kind in 
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the Patan Museum is a rare 
example of a small-scale proj- 
ect that has taken big strides. 
Patan, also known as Lalit- 
pur, or “city of beauty,” is the 
oldest of the three ancient 
capitals in the Kathmandu 
Valley. It is smaller and qui- 
eter than frenetic Kathman- 
du, just across the Bagmati 
river. But like Kathmandu, it 
is a showcase for the cultural 
legacy of the Newars, the val- 
ley’s dominant ethnic group. 
elebrated and 
nmate city planners, 
irs are known for 


artisans 


yme brick build- 
Ga with adeco 
les and lat- 


ividence of 


this rich architectural heritage 
still abounds in Patan’s pic- 
turesque historic core, where 
eighteenth-century shops and 
houses line a web of narrow 
lanes. ‘They converge on Patan 


} 
Lert: The residential } 
complex of the Patan | 
Palace in Nepal—the } 
site of a Buddhist mon- |) 
astery—was restored 
by architect Gétz Hag- 
miller. It now houses | 
the Patan Museum. 


BELow: A gallery 

in the museum dis- 
plays various metal |) 
crafts for which Patan 

is famous, including 
lost-wax cast bronzes } 
and repoussé brass 

and copper pieces. 





Darbar Square, the city’s re 7 
markable religious and cul: fy 
tural center, distinguished at 
a World Heritage site. & 


Looming along the east 
continued on page 1 h 
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Ricut: The interior 
of one wing, which 
was reconstructed in a 
contemporary style, 
has an open-truss steel 
ceiling. Devoted to 
Buddhism, the gallery 
displays rare bronzes. 


continued from page 112 

ern front of the square is the 
three-story Patan Palace resi- 
dential complex. It is com- 
posed of four wings, which 
are massed around a central 
courtyard, plus a fifth extend- 
ing from the rear elevation. 
The complex is noteworthy 
for its modesty, despite a gilt 
door and window. Its brick- 
and-timber facade is striking 
for the elegantly layered sym- 
metry of its windows, which 
vary in pattern and rhythm 
from floor to floor. 


Ona UNES 
Nepal in 1975, 
then a professo: 
vard University 
School of Desig: 
interest in the palac 
lected it for a master 
vation plan he was dey 
for the Kathmandu 
Sekler, who is Austria 
suaded the Austrian go\ 
ment to provide initial fun 
for restoration of the no 
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Bap reves 


NEPAL’S PATAN MUSEUM 


ost endangered 
{lagmiiller, 

d as the 

‘d addi- 

* for 

ie 


ntial 
the-art 


museum,” Hagmiiller recalls. 
“Almost everything was 
done by hand by unorganized, 
unskilled labor,” the architect 
adds. He and his team had 
little machinery—not even a 
cement mixer—at their dis- 
posal during the construc- 
tion phase, which lasted from 
1983 to 1997. Nor was there 
iny evidence to document 
certain aspects of the original 
continued on page 118 


Asove: The throne 

of the Malla kings, 
which dates to 1666, is 
made of gilt copper 
and wood. ABOVE LEFT: 
The central courtyard 
was restored to appear 
as it did in 1734. The 
domed shrine is dedi- 
cated to Vishnu. 
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From the majesty of Table Mountain to the mag- 
ent sound of elephants trumpeting, from endless savannas 
hcient forests. 
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we think you'll be pleasantly surprised. You'll be able to do 
» for less. Enjoy game drives from luxury safari camps, taste 
uisine and play golf on some of the most picturesque courses 

world. 

Come, meet the many lands and people that make up our 
try. And exchange a few dollars for memories of pure gold. 
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continued from page 114 
eighteenth-century building. 
“To some extent, it was res- 
toration by conjecture,” says 
Hagmiiller, who relied heav- 
ily on sources such as pho- 
tographs and oral histories. 

What the architect did 
have, however, was invalu- 
able hands-on experience— 
and a deep passion for Newar 
architecture. Hagmiiller had 
been chief of a major historic 
preservation and urban re- 
newal project in the nearby 
city of Bhaktapur. 

‘That was fortunate, because 
the palace desperately needed 
Hagmiiller’s expertise. It had 
been pounded by monsoons, 


toppled i ti 
ravage d | 
neglect 
fired r« 
placed by 
tiles. The 
courtyard | 
over in cem« 
Hagmiiller 
bilized the palac. 
the walls against 1 
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LAD TRAVELS 


NEPAL’S PATAN MUSEUM 


Se 


dampness. They also restored 

much critical detail, return- 

ing the original brick facing to 

he main courtyard, regilding 

» Golden Door and repair- 

the intricately construct- 

ay windows, a task that 

| disassembling sev- 
individual parts. 

chitect left his 


on the rear of 


tn 
OT 
an 
TTT 





the palace, which faces the 
gardens. After a devastat- 
ing earthquake crushed it in 
1934, the wing had been re- 
built with a Neoclassical fa- 
cade, but it had since fallen in- 
to disrepair. The question was: 
Should Hagmiiller restore it 
to its original 1734 design? 
Or should he stay true to the 
1934 ncarnation, although it 


Lert: Relying on pho- 
tographs and oral | 
histories, Hagmiiller 
reconstructed the 
west wing’s top floor, 
now a gallery, which 
had been damaged in 
a 1934 earthquake. 


BELow: After the 
earthquake, the 

rear elevation was 
built in the Neoclassi- 
cal style. The 1990 
reconstruction pre- 
served many of its ar- 
chitectural details. 








was visually out of syne wit 
the rest of the building? 

He took neither route. “| 
would have gone against m} 
perception of heritage cor 
servation to pretend that th 
Neoclassical fagade had ne\ 
er existed. And we didn’t hay] 
enough information about th 
original elevation,” he explain 

continued on page 1.} 
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JOHN LANDRUM BRYANT NEPAL’S PATAN MUSEUM 


continued from page 118 
While Hagmiiller adhered to the ba | 
sic design features of the Neoclassical] 
facade, he made changes that would fa=} 
-cilitate the building’s new function as a] 
museum. He added an arcade, for in-| 
stance, that, together with a two-story bay} 
window above, provides access and light} 
to the new and grand staircase that now] 
serves as the entrance to the museum. 
In the interiors, he went a step fur-) 
ther. “I wanted to make it clear that the} 
wing had been rebuilt at the end of the) 
twentieth century, so I used steel sections} 
in a modern interpretation of tradition=) 
al details for the arcade’s pillars and} 
brackets, and a triangulated roof structure 
that is also visibly made of steel. This} 
caused some debate,” he says, “but I 
it works in a postmodern context.” 
He then turned to Mary Slusser, a re= 
search associate at the Freer Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C., and a leading \ 
36 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK NEW YORK 10022 expert on Nepalese art, to shape a per 
TELEPHONE 212 935 0999 FACSIMILE 212 935 0880 manent exhibition for the galleries. The) 
museum would draw on two state-owned) 
collections of art objects that had been) 
looted from shrines, temples and monas-§ 
teries and later recovered by police. 
Slusser catalogued the roughly fifteen) 
hundred pieces in the government collee 
tions and selected two hundred bronze 
and stone sculptures for display. The ma- 
jority of these works, which depict Hindal 
and Buddhist deities, were created in the 
Wee) | Kathmandu Valley. Among the museum§} 
= SET = aT 7 Se | highlights are a group of rare twel 
| i 3 century Buddhist bronzes from India 2 
a seventeenth-century throne used by the} 
Malla kings of Patan. “It’s light-year 
behind the Freer but light-years ahea 
of anything else in Nepal,” Slusser say 
U9 | of the museum. “This is the first museum 
in Nepal to have wall texts and labels.” 
Understanding that the museum mus 
be self-sufficient in order to survive 
Hagmiiller chose materials that wet 
available locally, affordable and lo 
tech. He also devised a plan that incl 
ed a two-dollar entrance fee, a resta 
rant concession and a museum shop. 
“T had to pioneer a whole strategy tt 
creating a museum. That took me 
beyond the normal role of an architect, 
Design offices throughout the USA py Gotz Hagmiiller says, adding, ma stake 
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FOR COLLECTORS 


AMAZONIAN TRIBAL ART 
THE HEAD OF THE SMITHSONIAN'S PRIVATE SHOWCASE 


Text by Roland Flamini/Photography by Bruce Katz 


HE APARTMENT DOOR 

is no different from 

the others on the 
long, carpeted first-floor cor- 
ridor. Just inside, however, is 
a space full of unfamiliar 
shapes and bright, exotic col- 
ors, where the lighting casts 
mysterious shadows on tribal 
masks, elaborate headdresses 
ringed with delicate, pointed 
feathers, and clusters of slen- 


Sandra and Lawrence 
Small asked the firm 
Adamstein & Deme- 
triou to turn their 
Washington, D.C., 
apartment into a gal- 
lery-like space for 
their Amazonian art. 








der arrows with deadly-look- 
ing tips. At first glance it 
could be the elegant movie 
set for a P. D. James mystery, 
in which the victim is killed 
with a poison dart fired from 
one of the long bamboo 
blowguns displayed along 
the wall. In reality it’s a com- 
bination pied-a-terre and pri- 
vate museum in Washington, 

continued on page 128 


The circa 1970s and 
1980s collection is 
from north-central 
Brazil. LErr: Wood 
spears are by the en- 
trance. BELOw: The 
dining area features 
feather headdresses. 
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The architects creat- 
ed a variety of flexible 
display surfaces, in- 
cluding perforated 
wall panels. ABOVE: A 
dining area window 
box holds a Wayana- 
Aparai headdress. 
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AMAZONIAN TRIBAL ART 


continued from page 124 
D.C., in which Sandra and 
Lawrence Small house part 
of their extensive collection 
of Amazonian tribal art. 
Nature has populated the 
Brazilian rain forest with the 
world’s largest variety of par- 


rots, and the tribespeople 
have a remarkable talent for 
using the birds’ plumage to 
add color to their rituals and 
ceremonies. The Smalls ac- 
cumulated hundreds of arti- 
facts, including headdresses, 
masks, spears and other ob- 


jects, on trips to remote vil- } 
lages in north-central Brazil } 
during the 1980s, when Lar- } 
ry Small was a senior Citi- 
corp executive overseeing its } 
Latin American operations, | 
in addition to buying from } 
other collectors. | 
A couple of years ago the 
Smalls bought an apartment | 
in a well-known 1950s build- 
ing in central Washington 
and engaged the husband- 
and-wife architectural firm 
Adamstein & Demetriou to 
convert it into a suitable set- 
ting for their artifacts. Larry 
Small wanted what he calls a; 
“retirement office,” a place 
where he could catalogue 
and study his collection, 
practice playing his flamenco 
guitar and occasionally en- 

tertain friends. 
But a funny thing hap- 
continued on page 132 


Lert: The dining 
area’s black oxidized- 
copper panels feature 
a grid of knobs on 
which to hang objects. 
ABOVE: Feather cap 
headdresses rest atop 
living area cabinets. 
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goal at the « 

and distinguis 

banking and fii 

January he was 

secretary of the S: 
Institution, whose , 
museums covers eve 

from natural history t« 
exploration. As a result 
apartment has become 
venue for small, Smithso 
nian-related lunches and din 
ners, as well as social occa 
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AMAZONIAN TRIBAL ART 


ons with family and friends. 


‘ls have put to- 

e largest col- 
\mazonian tribal 

ate hands, conserv- 
‘examples 
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ABove: A Kayapo- 
tribe blue-plumed 
headdress and a Wa- 
yana-Aparai feather 
flute mask stand out 
against the bedroom’s 
natural materials and 
muted tones. 


Ricut: The slotted 
maple door to the of- 
fice was designed to 
echo a tribal mask. An 
image of an Amazo- 
nian tribesman over- 
looks the desk, which 
is lined with artifacts. 


“The art isa 
combination of 


raffia and high 


‘colors, and we 


realized the 
architecture had 
to be neutral.” 


that matters. When it’s over, 
they don’t care what happens 
to the headdress.” 

When the Smalls had their 
first meeting with architects 
Theo Adamstein and Olvia 
Demetriou, they were very 
specific about what they did 
not want. “In banking and fi- 
nance, all interior decoration 
ends up looking like an En- 
glish men’s club, with panel- 
ing and leather armchairs, 
and we wanted to get away 
from that,” Larry Small says. 
“We didn’t want the Rainfor- 
est Cafe either.” 

The double challenge for 
the architects was to convert 
the spacious but rather or- 
dinary two-bedroom apart- 
ment into a combination 
gallery and livable pied- 


a-terre and to create an en- 


continued on page 134 
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Carry a Golden Gift of Hope 
misieryreras isttekeble Sy Elephant Sanctuary 


Riddle’s Elephant Sanctuary is a tranquil lifetime 
home on 330 acres for elephants in need. 


This renowned center for study programs in 
elephant care, health, ecology and conservation 
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zoo managers, habitat managers and scientists 
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animal 
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continued from page 132 
vironment that was both interesting 
and-discreet. 

“Larry wanted a space that was as in- 
teresting as the art but that wouldn’t 
compete with it,” says Demetriou. “The 
art is a combination of raffia and high 
colors, and we realized the architecture 
had to be neutral.” The result is a suc- 
cessful fusion of low-key, modern so- 
phistication and raw, elemental force. 
The brightly colored feathers of the 
large, semicircular enemy warrior mask 
called Big Face, from the Tapirapé 
tribe, for example, contrast dramati- 
cally with the backgrounds of raffia, 
maple and walnut. 

The architects knocked down walls to 
create three large open areas—an en- 
trance hall, a living area and a dining) 
area—plus a couple of smaller ones, in-} 
cluding an adjoining room to serve as 
Larry Small’s office. They shut out the 
real world—the light, sights and sounds 
of the busy street—by covering the long) 
strip window with wood blinds and an 

















































the panels, thus making it possible te) 
vary the display. Vaulted steel panels, 
and artfully arranged lights add depth 
to the low ceilings. 

Much of the modern, functional fur 
niture is fitted with wheels. “We wante 
to make everything mobile and flexi 
ble,” says Demetriou. The fourteen) 
seat dining table the architects designee 
has three sections. 

Larry Small is in his element pointing) 
out the fine stitching on a conical cere 
monial feather cap and the carefully 
patterned shades of green on a head 
dress and warning that some of the ar 
rows may well have poison tips. Ther 
are no labels on the objects. “We want) 
ed to create a visual, inventive artisti! 
experience, not an ethnological experi 
ence,” he explains. 

What’s also clear is that Sande 
and Larry Small are conscious of th 
fragility of their collection and hay 
gone to great lengths to preserve ii 
Adamstein recalls that they were em 
phatic about using nylon rather tha 
natural carpeting. Why? Natural cat 
peting can have bugs, and they migl 

eat the feathers. 0 1 
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A LIFELONG OBSESSION IN WALES 
SIR CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS’S PLAS BRONDANW 


Text and Photography by Derek Fell 





ELSH GARDENS IN 
the spring are in- 
comparably beau- 

tiful, with deep coastal ra- 

vines warmed by the Gulf 

Stream, morning mists and 

rich soil that nourishes alien 

plants such as California red- 
woods, which tower above 
clouds of rhododendrons. 
The rhododendron is so 
prolific on the slopes of Snow- 
donia—the highest moun- 
tain range in Wales—that 
the local park service em- 
ploys a “rhododendron eradi- 
cator” to control the energet- 
ic growth of Rhododendron 
ponticum, an immigrant spe- 
cies from Appalachian alpine 


meadows that paints the 
mountainsides magenta in 
June, suffocating all other 
competing vegetation in a 
tangle of agg roots. 


sinuous brancl 

ery green leaves 
Within full \ 

majestic Mount 

the eccentric Brit: 

tect Sir Clough Will 

lis (1883-1978) esta 
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British architect Sir 
Clough Williams- 
Ellis developed the 
gardens of his estate, 
Plas Brondanw, from 
1908 until his death 
in 1978. ABOVE LEFT: 


Asove: Topiary chess 
pieces dot the Llan- 
frothen, Wales, prop- 
erty. Lert: For Port- 
meirion, a nearby 
village he created, he 
mixed classical and 





Clough in the 1950s. vernacular elements. 


his home and garden. Tall, 
dignified and aristocratic, fre- 
quently compared to Don 
Quixote in his quest for im- 
possible dreams, Clough (as 
he liked to be called) was a 
Frank Lloyd Wright look- 
alike. Indeed, when Wright 

continued on page 144 
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continued from page 136 
visited Wales to receive an 
honorary degree from the 
University of Wales in 1956, 
he chose to stay with Clough 
at Plas Brondanw (pronounced 
bron-DAN-yew). 

Clough was delighted to 
show Wright his residence 
and swelled with pride when 
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A LIFELONG OBSESSION IN WALES 


Wright commented that he 
particularly liked how his 
plantings of Welsh oaks gave 
the property great character. 
Nevertheless, Clough was 
apprehensive about showing 
Wright his most controver- 
sial creation—the Italianate 
village of Portmeirion, a coas- 
tal resort community just five 


Lert: The red blos- 
soms of a Chilean 
flame tree and, at 
left, a Korean dog- 
wood highlight an 
area by the garage, 
which Clough built 
during the 1920s. 


miles away that he had es- 
tablished on a rocky prom- 
ontory after his travels to 
Italy and Spain. Finally, a de- 
cisive note of approval came 
at the end of their tour, when 
Wright turned to Clough’s 
wife, Amabel, and proclaimed: 
“Why, I do believe you mar- 
ried an architect!” 

“A passion and an obses- 
sion” is the way Clough 
described Plas Brondanw, 
sandwiched between the mist- 
shrouded peaks of Snow- 
donia to the east and the 
relatively mild coastal micro- 
climate of Tremadoc Bay, 
where Portmeirion is situat- 
ed. Clough inherited Plas 
Brondanw in 1908 and set 
to work remodeling the aus- 
tere circa 1550 manor house 
immediately. He erected a 


Lert: Steps made of 
local stone frame the 
pool of the sunken 
garden, which is sur- 
rounded by English 
yew spires and a 
white-flowering New 
Zealand tree daisy. 


Asplenium tricho- 





BELow: A gargoyle 
spouts water into 
the lily-filled pool in 
the sunken garden. 


manes, a fern native 
to Wales, envelops 
the stone wall. 



















three-story tower containing: 
a drawing room and guest 
bedrooms to buttress the liv- 
ing quarters that backed onta 
a steep hillside, and he added! 
wide terraces to accommo- 
date plants and to provide 
panoramic views of the bu- 
colic landscape across the 
valley. He credited the reno- 
vation for his success as an 
architect. “It was for Bron- 
danw’s sake that I workee 
and stinted, for its sake that) 
I chiefly hoped to prosper, | 
he wrote. “A cheque of ter 
pounds would come in anc 
I would order yew hedging) 
to that extent, a cheque foi) 
twenty and I would pave @] 

further piece of terrace.” 
Today, Plas Brondanw i 
little changed since Clough’/ 
death at age net om 
its integrity maintained by) 
his grandson, Robin Llywel:| 
yn, and daughter Susan Wil: 
liams-Ellis, who is also re 
sponsible for expanding thy 
gardens of Portmeirion. Witl 
its meandering paths aroun 
continued on page 14 
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continued from page 144 

the margins of two woodland 
lakes planted to resemble Ori- 
ental willow-pattern scenes, 
the Portmeirion garden is 
now a botanical Eden of ten- 
der plant species, including 
New Zealand tree ferns, Aus- 






to form straight ribbons of 
rectangular lawns with unre- 
stricted views east to Snow- 
donia. Punctuated by topiary 
yews, the terraces to the 
north lead past an orangery 
and stables to create narrow 
corridors and a series of for- 


A LIFELONG OBSESSION IN WALES 


of Japanese primroses, or 
bright pink petunias cascade 
from an urn, it makes a star- 
tling impression. 

A collection of_ statues 
adds classical interest to the 
gardens, including a figure 
of Hermes above a circular 











An avenue leads to 
Eros Court, where a 
pair of Roman busts 
flank a statue of the 
Greek god.The bor- 
ders of Hosta siebol- 
diana echo the color 
of the niches. 





tralian eucalyptus and Chilean 
rhubarb. It is tly what 


1 


Clough would | 
Like Portmeirion : 
fantastic contrast t 
mality and highly s 
design of Plas Bron« 
There, ornate wi 
iron gates lead down 
spacious sunlit garden th 
stretches out along two main 
axes on either side of the res- 
idence like arms, stout stone 
walls stepping the hillsides 
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Punctuated by topiary yews, 
the terraces create a series of 
formal garden rooms. 


den rooms enclosed 
hick hedges of box- 
yew. Clough’s de- 

S area fills one’s 

f vision with so 

that when an 

Ov of vibrant 


pur; na colony 


fern-fringed grotto, a stone 
fire boy at the center of a 
reflecting pool, and Eros 
flanked by Roman emper- 
ors—the trio, framed by 
arched niches, a focal point at 
the end of an avenue. 

Above the house, avenues 


of chestnuts lead to a quarry 
with a natural pool, and at 
the crest of the hill Clough 
built a folly resembling a 
ruined Welsh castle, with ex- 
pansive views of both moun- | 


: : ‘A 
tains and sea. It is a place for ° 


solitude and musing, the per." 


fect spot to design imagina- " 
tive structures that enhance 
the quality of an unspoilec, 
environment—an ideal ac 
complished so successfully a 


Plas Brondanw. 0 


1 
) 
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HISTORIC HOUSES 


CATHERINE THE GREAT’S SUMMER PALACE 


HER UNFINISHED ROYAL RETREAT NEAR MOSCOW 


Text by Roland Flamini/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


LIMPSED THROUGH 
tall birch trees and 
firs in the early 

morning mist, the unfin- 

ished palace ot ‘Tsaritsyno 

slips in and out of view like a 

mirage. One minute there is 

the awesome solidity of 

long, ghostly 
its scores of v0! Iw 
dows staring « tell 

the empty eye s 


skull, and then the pi 


. Q 1 
moness shap 
I 


starts breaking up, as though 
through bad reception. Add- 
ing to the unreality of this 
hilltop landscape of wood- 
land and lakes that once cap- 
tivated an empress are the 
blurred forms of the sur- 
rounding structures. They 
are the pavilions, gateways, 
gazebos and bridges that 


ike up the full panoply of 


nth-century pal- 


np 


The empress was Cather- 
ine the Great, and Tsaritsyno 
is an eccentric footnote to 
her spectacular architectural 
legacy in Russia. In a country 
where many palaces have 
strange histories, ‘Tsaritsy- 
no’s is one of the strangest. 
Catherine ordered a summer 
palace to be built in this rural 
spot just south of Moscow af- 
ter visiting it with her lover 

continued on page 150 





Many of the buildings 
at Tsaritsyno, Cather- 
ine the Great’s uncom- 
pleted palace complex 
near Moscow, have 
been restored. ABOVE: 
The arch of the Kitch- 
en House gallery. 
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continued from page 148 

of the moment, Prince Po- 
temkin. Her favorite Russian 
architect, Vasily Bazhenov, 
spent ten years designing 
and building the complex, 
but when the empress set 
eyes on her new palace, she 
didn’t like it. Not a woman 
of half measures, she ordered 
it pulled down and another 
built on the same site—by 
another architect. 

The shell of the new pal- 
ace was finished when Cath- 
erine the Great died in 1796 
and was succeeded by her 
son. Probably because there 
was no love lost between 
them, Czar Paul had no in- 
terest in completing his 
mother’s project. He imme- 
diately halted the work, and 
it was never resumed. Tsari- 
tsyno, or “empress’s place,” 
has stood empty and virtually 
deserted ever since; and one 
of the intriguing questions 
has always been what Cath- 
erine would have thought of 
the second version had she 
lived to see it. 

As far as it went, it was 
the work of Matvei Kazakov, 
the architect responsible for 
most of Moscow’s major 
classical buildings. A com- 
parison of his designs and 
Bazhenov’s shows that Kaza- 
kov retained his predeces- 


sor’s general layout but blend- 
ed Neoclassical and Russian 
Gothic features to create a 
startlin: le structure. 
“There cn f dif 
ferent : 

whole,” s 


va, deputy 

‘Tsaritsyno 

ect, “but it’s 
Tsaritsyno wa 

to be a seriou 
zakov’s concept 

in the Great Pala 
The red-brick wall 
show beneath the glis, 
limestone of hundreds « 
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HISTORIC HOUSES 
CATHERINE THE GREAT’S SUMMER PALACE 


lars, stacked in two tiers, 
some one hundred Gothic 
arches framing a double rank 
of windows, and the ro- 
settes and other ornamenta- 
tion with which the architect 
livens up the symmetrical 
lines of his composition. 
Seven smaller structures 
are more whimsical, reflect- 
ing Bazhenov’s lighter ap- 
proach, and the two ornate 
bridges are straight out of 
a Russian fable. In front of 
continued on page 160 





The overall plan was 
to create a grand vil- 


. lage linked by a major 


road to the Kremlin. 
Ricut: Several of the 
smaller structures have 
been rebuilt, including 
Government House. 


BeLow: The Figured 

Gate leads to the Op- 
era House; both were 
designed by Vasily Ba- 
zhenoy, the site’s orig- 
inal architect. Cather- 
ine hated the palace he 
put up and fired him. 
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A second architect, 
Matvei Kazakov, was 
engaged; all construc- 
tion stopped when the 
monarch died in 1796. 
Lert: The brick Man- 
Servants’ House has 
limestone accents. 


BELow: Bazhenov em- 
bellished the fanciful 
Figured Bridge span- 
ning the main road 
with multiple towers, 
elaborate brick-and- 
stone decoration and 
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HISTORIC HOUSES 
CATHERINE THE GREAT’S SUMMER PALACE 


series of Gothic arches. 






continued from page 150 

the Great Palace is a parade 
ground where the empress 
could review her troops. Be- 
hind it, the trees of.an En- 
glish-style park (Catherine 
hated formal French gar- 
dens) edged almost to the 
palace doors. 

“The question of what to 
do with Tsaritsyno was dis- 
cussed throughout the twen- 
tieth century,” Doguchaeva 
says. “In the early 1900s 
there was talk of pulling even 
this one down and selling 
the building materials, but 
somehow it survived.” Its tin- 






































clad roof, however, did not, 
Nineteenth-century prints 
show a raised, rectangular 
black roof over the central} 
building of the Great Palace 
with mansard roofs on the 
corner towers. But by 1900 
the covering had deteriorat=} 
ed to the point where it had 
to be dismantled to prevent 
its total collapse. 
After the revolution, suc-} 
cessive Soviet leaders tried tol 
think of uses for it. Nikita 
Khrushchev wanted to turn 
it into a champagne factory, 
but the idea fizzled out. I 
1988 it was chosen to house a 
state museum of decorative 
and applied arts of the peo- 
ples of the USSR, and work 
on restoring the Great Palace 
was begun. The tidal wave; 
that swept away the Soviet 
regime took the museum 
idea with it, but the réstora-§ 
tion work continued. 
Over the past dozen yearg 
large stretches of the outel 
walls of the still-roofless 
palace have been cleaned an¢ 
patched. The pavilions werg 
roofed and fully restored ing 
side and out, creating a serie 
of small halls intended fo 
historic exhibitions and ar 
shows. A sunburst surround 
ing the letter E (for Ekate § 
rina) on the facade of thi 
Small Palace, the structur) 
closest to the main building 
proclaimed it as Catherine’ 
private refuge. It’s hardly 
palace, consisting of littl} 
more than a spacious, semi) 
circular boudoir on the firs 
floor, with a view of a sma 
lake, and a bedroom abovi 
But this, explains Doguchae 
va, was intended as “the cze 
rina’s love nest—a_ plac} 
where she could escape frot 
the court and be alone. Wel 

almost alone.” 
‘The Opera House, next t 
it, got its name in the fir | 
continued on page I\ 
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continued from page 160 . 
half of the nineteenth century because 
operas were occasionally performed in) 
its main hall. An imperial eagle in lime | 


the Great Palace, is lined with narrow 
Gothic windows. The hall inside soa 
up to a small lantern. All the interiors 
are painted white—“because that’s how 
they were left when the work stopped 
two centuries ago,” Doguchaeva points, 
out, “and we have no idea what Kazakoy 
planned to do.” 
Across the parade ground is a one= 
story building known as the Knights’ 
House, intended to house the senior 
officers of the Imperial Guard. Bazhe= 
nov’s design apparently took into ae 
count Catherine’s sexual appetites: The 
private quarters of each officer hada a 
door opening directly to the outside, 
That way, the officer could slip out uns 
observed at night, should he receive @ 
royal summons. | 
The massive, round kitchen and bake 
ery building was linked to the- Great} 
Palace by a colonnaded gallery along 
which servants carrying food woulé| 
have been able to speed to the distant 
royal dining rooms. A decorative arch 
in the center of the gallery capture 
Tsaritsyno’s idiosyncratic style. a 
1 


shaped motifs and slim stone ornament 
recall Russian church architecture, bu! | 


It was intended as “the | 


czarina’s love nest.” 
the real surprise is the archway itself 
which bristles aggressively—and myste 
riously—with spikes. | 

It would be natural to see the well) 
advanced Tsaritsyno restoration projec 
in terms of the two hundredth anniver) 
sary of Catherine the Great’s death, bu 
the connection turns out to have bee) 
pure serendipity. “Io me the mor) 
pressing reason for restoring it was t} 
conserve a major work of a great Rus 
sian architect,” says Olga Doguchaevi 
The palace’s role—as a museum or 
tourist site—is still to be determines 
Like Russia itself, Tsaritsyno is recei\ 
ing a new lease on life, but its future re 
mains a question mark. 0 
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ARE YOU READY TO BUY ONLINE THIS SEASON? 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


HIS YEAR THE LAST OF 

the doubting mer- 
chants are opening 

shops on the streets of Elec- 
tronica, making it possible to 
order up an old-fashioned 
Christmas without moving 
away from your computer 
screen. Strolling the Internet 
looking for Christmas cook- 
ies, turkey and plum pudding 
may not appeal to the dedi- 
cated Christmas elf, since 
even the most realistic digital 
color photograph lacks the 
spicy smells of the season 
and there is no way to sample 
several different chocolate 
truffles before settling on 
which kind to buy. The sen- 
sual and the particular cook 
will not find shopping elec- 
tronically for Christmas din- 
ner a satisfying outing, if you 
can call sitting in front of a 
computer an outing. But for 
those busy shoppers who are 
content with food that ar- 
rives from a metropolitan 
distribution point, and want 
to avoid the crush in the mar- 
ket, the electronic grocer will 
seasonal chore 
ime to put 


tog atest elec- 


@ay one 


Resi ‘ound 
the Sa 
Sacram«¢ 
lanta ca! 
mas dinn¢ 
.com. Thi 
cer—which 
watched by \\ 
its initial publi 
stock netted the « 
than $800 
charges prices that 
compete with Wal- 
that are 
same as the local super: 


less 
les 


more or 
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kets. On the other hand, how 
long webvan.com can go on 
is a matter of some conjec- 
ture, since at last count it was 
losing $30 million a month. 

Come the holiday season, 
you may be able to pick up a 
packaged plum pudding or a 
fruitcake in any corner shop, 
but there are some gifts that 
are not available locally: 
unique or rare items of sculp- 
ture, paintings, prints, books, 
antiques and decorative ob- 
jects and so forth. For these, 
you either shop on the Inter- 
net or travel long distances. 

International Auctioneers, 
which bills itself as a “glob- 
al partnership,” includes up- 
per-end auction houses that 
range from Swann Galler- 
ies in New York to Law- 
sons in Sydney, Australia. In 
between, the partnership 
covers such places as Etude 
‘Tajan (Paris), Kunsthaus Lem- 
pertz (Cologne) and the Dor- 
otheum in Vienna. 

“The partnership started 
in 1993,” says Karl Green, 
International Auctioneers’ 


coordinator. “It was the brain- 
child of two auctioneers at 
Bonhams, in London, and 
Butterfields [San Francisco 
and Los Angeles].” In due 
course, Bonhams dropped out, 
but Finarte, of Milan, Rome 
and Madrid, Galerie Koller 
(Zurich and Geneva) and 
Bukowskis, of Stockholm, 
joined in. The union con- 
ferred significant advantages 
on these houses. “Now we do 
traveling previews and all the 
other things. They do cost 
money, but the idea is to sell 
better and to get better prices. 
And it works. You’re dou- 
bling your client base if you 
do it with two auction houses 
and quadrupling it if you do 
it with four,” says Green. 
The Internet has helped 
make the consortium work. 
“We put on the first simul- 
taneous auction in 1999. It 
was an auction called ‘Art 
on Paper,’ and six of the 
then seven members parti- 
cipated. Lawsons was the 


only one that didn’t partici- 
pate, because of the time dif- 









































ference in Australia,” he add 
When the partners cor 
duct an auction, each hous 
puts up between ten 
twenty lots. Each auction 
a theme. “‘Art on Paper’ 
anything that was on pape 
from books to posters t 
prints,” explains Green. “Bes 
fore each auction, there’s @| 
traveling exhibition of some 
of the items to be sold ami | 
a joint catalogue. Then, om} 
the day of the auction, every | 
one has their works back ang 
we begin.” The auctione 
conducting the sale is, 
course, at one of the house | 
In the case of “Art on Paper 
he was in Vienna. 
“While the auctioneer 
selling it in Vienna, the bidi 
go out on the Internet, st 
you can follow the action, 
Green continues. “You ca 
also hear the auctioneers 
the salesrooms of every oth 
auction house. So you calj 
be sitting in New York at thi 
Swann Galleries and heal 
the auctioneer and you ¢a 
raise your hand and bid, a 
it will be relayed by an audit 
link to the auctioneer in V 
enna. Your bid is taken 
] 


| 
| 
a 


someone in the room in 
enna says, ‘New York bi 
so-and-so much.” If you’ 
on the Internet,” says Greé 
“vou have the screen andy 
picture of the lot, and youa 
so have the current price a 
the asking price. You have 
button you can hit, a bu 
that says ‘bid,’ which is 
layed to someone in the se 
ing auction house.” 
Naturally, you can’t Ie 
on to the auction (www.int 
nationalauctioneers.con 
as a spur-of-the-momel 
thought. A person intendit 
continued on page I 
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to bid must establish credit. “You have 
to go on the site before the auction be- 
gins so that when you bid, the computer 
knows who you are. Then, when the auc- 
tioneer receives your bid, he’ll say, ‘Bid 
from the Internet.’ If your bid is accept- 
ed, your screen will say, “Your bid is tak- 
en,’ and then it will display the bidder’s 
code name and the amount of the bid.” 

When asked if there has been a lot of 
Internet bidding, Green replies, “Not a 
whole lot. I think there have been quite 
a few people watching. As for actual 
bids, we did sell one lot worth forty-one 
hundred dollars over the Internet at 
Swann Galleries.” That there hasn’t 
been more Internet bidding isn’t a sur- 
prise to Green. “The Internet is a way 
for us to become better known. We 
don’t really expect there to be a lot of 
high-end activity yet.” 

Green says that nonbidding specta- 
tors posed something of a problem for 
online, high-end auctions several years 
ago in France. “They were selling mem- 
orabilia from the Dreyfus affair,” he re- 
calls, “and too many people wanted to 
get onto the auction at the same time. 
Only about twenty percent were able to. 
Since then they’ve split the audience 
into people who are actually bidding 
and people who are just watching. Also, 
technology has gotten better, so it’s not 
a problem anymore.” 

Spectators are nice, but the question 
remains whether or not this is another 
example of providing everything but 
profits. Where are the people who will 
use the Internet to bid? According to 
Green, “Most people who are buying 
art are a bit more traditional about 
pieces on the high end. They still want 
to go and see them, or they’re still deal- 
ing with their auction house and calling 
up the expert or the appraiser that they 
know. With low-end i ‘ 
ure, ‘Well, what 
chance.’ But high-« 
ferent. I think it will 
because people will dey 
ship with the online aucti 
then it will be like the old 

Green expects would-be Inter: 
ders to develop a trusting relations!) 
with the members of his partnership 
“The advantage of something like In- 
ternational Auctioneers, as opposed to a 


people fig- 
! take the 
ire dif- 
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Web site that takes anonymous lots from 
dealers, is that we’re all established. We 
have clients, we have reputations, and 
people will more than likely trust us. 

“T don’t think any of us are trying to 
compete with Sotheby’s and Christie’s,” 
says Green. “Those houses are selling 
very fine things. They’re going into 
the stratosphere with their prices, sell- 
ing paintings for twenty million dol- 
lars. But we all have our niche,” he adds. 
“We sell paintings for ten thousand to 
five million with no problem. We feel 
that a painting in that price range re- 
quires more time with the client. For us, 
clients are more important than they 
would be to Sotheby’s or Christie’s.” 
Sotheby’s and Christie’s may not agree, 
but it stands to reason that we shall 


‘Thanks to the Internet, 
more people know more 
easily what is being 
offered in salesrooms 
they once had little or 
no knowledge of. 


see million-dollar bidders on the In- 
ternet before we see bids of twenty 
times that sum. 

Green believes that the move onto 
the Internet has been very good for 
the art auction houses because it has 
significantly increased the number of 
bidders. Thanks to the Internet, more 
people know more easily what is being 
offered in salesrooms they once had lit- 
tle or no knowledge of. And unlike the 
situation with items that have moved 
out of the real store and into the virtual 
one, this has not resulted in a drop in 
prices but a rise, which Green attributes 
to the larger number of people who are 
taking part in the auctions. 

“Auctioning is a little like gambling 

or the stock market,” he notes. “You 

‘initely get caught up in the whole 

f, ‘I don’t want to let some- 
get this,’ “This is mine,’” he 
in attack of auction fever 

e a bidder’s common sense. 
first started working in the 







































auction business, there was a very ol 
auctioneer in my auction house, and h 
always had a pencil that he wow 
tap back and forth rhythmically w 
_he was doing the sale. I asked hit 
once why he did that, and he said, ‘Ye 
have to establish a rhythm, because ye 
start to say ten-dollars, ten-dollars, fil 
teen-dollars, twenty-dollars, twent 
dollars—it’s almost hypnotic. It get 
people to start raising their hands in 
rhythmic fashion.’ And it works,” saj 
Green. “People get caught up. It’s so 
of like a trance.” 
Will the auctioneer be able to cz 
his trance when more people are bid 
ding on the Internet? In a few yea 
people at home at their computers ¢ 
watching via their handheld wireless de 
vices or sitting in the partners’ sales 
rooms, thousands of miles away fror 
where the auctioneer is standing, 
be able to see that pencil go back an 
forth. The equipment to show it exis’ 
now (though it is in its early stages), an 
one reason it is not yet being used, acs 
cording to Green, is that the service sti 
costs too much. But costs invariabl 
drop, so it is likely that in a few year 
anyone who wishes to can virtually be i 
the auction room where the action 
taking place. 
And how will that affect the moo 
and tempo? “There’s always a dange 
that with all this technology you'r 
going to break up the rhythm,” sa 
Green. “But we’ve found that at the si 
multaneous auctions, the bidding com 
fast and furious. For one thing, peop 
are fascinated by the technology, s@ 
they’re happy to be bidding. It’s fun for 
them. At Butterfields in Los Angeles) 
for example, they were bidding on 2 
Alexander Calder sculpture, which, 
think, started at fifteen thousand. 
went up to about thirty thousand, and 
would have sold to someone in Los A 
geles for that amount, but other citi 
started jumping in. Zurich, New Yor! 
Vienna! It went up in five minutes fro 
thirty thousand to eighty-five thousan 
and it ultimately sold to a bidder 
Zurich. That kind of excitement con 
municates itself to distant points.” 
In case you haven’t made your fo 
tune these past twelve months sitting 
continued on page 1 
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continued from page 168 
your computer day-trading and there- 
fore cannot afford to drop the better 
part of a hundred grand on a Calder, 
there is still plenty for you to scarf 
up with your modem and your mouse 
this holiday season. Almost every retail- 
er of any pretension has a Web page, 
where the virtual proprietor is stand- 
ing rubbing his hands and bowing in 
e traditionally obsequious manner. 
Nevertheless, you might want to have a 
are, since there is a difference between 
wanting your business and giving you 
e business. Some Web companies 
mail out print catalogues that contain 
far more merchandise or a greater vari- 
ety of sizes than what they offer online. 
Retailers say they’re spending money to 
hange that, and some claim that this 
season they will have Internet cata- 
ogues up and running that will permit 
e browsing shopper to rotate mer- 
handise and inspect it for details by 
itting a zoom button. It doesn’t hurt to 
po online and see. 
Before you buy, it’s a good idea to 
ake sure that you get information on 
ow to return merchandise. You would 
ink that every experienced retailer 
ould have this covered, but when 

























ome famous-name companies have 
aken the plunge and started selling on 
e Internet, they’ve gotten hit with a 
ase of the shakes and been known to 
uffer nervous breakdowns. A big retail 
ain going on the Net for the first time 
may not be able to decide if it dares un- 
lersell its brick-and-mortar retail out- 
ets. Should it take inventory from its 
ree-dimensional, nonvirtual stores 
d hold it for its virtual Internet store? 
orking out these kinds of questions 
an induce brain spasms in upper man- 
gement, the results of which may be 
unhappy shopping experience for in- 
ocent civilians.) In 1999 the Federal 
tade Commission fined CDNow, Macys 
om, the online division of Toys 
R” Us, the children’s online shop 
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KBkids.com, Patriot Computer Corpo- 
ration, Minidiscnow.com and the Orig- 
inal Honey Baked Ham Company a 
total of $1.5 million for not telling cus- 
tomers that their Christmas orders 
would be late. I’ve had gifts ’'ve ordered 
by telephone from a print catalogue ar- 
rive two months after Christmas, so 
nothing is fail-safe, but my impression 
is that ordering from famous-marque 
retailers just venturing into cyberspace 
is riskier than catalogue shopping the 
old-fashioned way. 

But that was two years ago, and this 
is this year—the first Noel of the mil- 
lennium. The system may have been 
tweaked to perfection in the interim. 
And the only way to find out is to in- 
dulge in the electronic excess that we 
as a people have become famous for. 
Heavens to Betsy! There’s no end of 
electronic stuff to buy. 

We assume that, unless your family 
is a member of an antielectronic reli- 
gious sect, all persons of intermediate 
age already have one or more comput- 
ers, but in this hour of exuberant abun- 
dance there may be some young or old 
person whom you want to surprise 
with another. You might want to think 


about giving them one of those color- 
ful iMacs you see advertised on TV. 
These one-piece jobbies arrive ready to 
go, without setups. Just plug ’em in and 
turn ’em on, and the next thing you 
know, you’re in cyberspace, their built- 
in speakers singing the music of the elec- 
trons. And the PC I use has no fewer 
than two fans to keep the unnecessarily 
powerful parts from overheating, thus 
making my little office sound as though 
I were in an electrical generating plant. 
“There’s no fan inside an iMac,” says Ap- 
ple’s Scott Brodrick, who explains that 
the iMac is vented so that silent convec- 
tion keeps it cool. Its distinctive top is 
slanted to make sure you don’t put some- 
thing on top of it and block the vents. 
The Apple machines, large and small, 


cheap or expensive, remain the comput- 
ers of choice for anyone doing work in 
graphics, photography or film editing. 
‘Their drawback, of course, remains that 
most computer programs, whether for 
work or games, are written for PC ma- 
chines, with Apple versions coming late 
and sometimes not at all. 

If a computer is too pedestrian for 
someone yearning to indulge in elec- 
tronic excess, there are products aplen- 
ty. One might consider Raven sneakers, 
which come with sensors and an embed- 
ded microprocessor that cause the shoes 
to puff up and give support when the 
wearer is in motion and to loosen up 
and relax when stationary. At least as 
indispensable to modern electroman 
or -woman is the PC Iris, a device that 
memorizes the pattern of your eye 
and will not allow anyone not having 
your unique eye pattern to operate your 
computer. Having scads of secret ma- 
terial on my computer, I was much 
taken with it. But beware of pinkeye; 
it could put you out of business. PC 
Iris might find more use as a way of 
preventing unauthorized TV watching 
by the children. Speaking of children, 


you may have one who'd enjoy some- 


If a computer is too pedestrian for someone yearning to indulge 
in electronic excess, there are products aplenty. 


thing called Glove Radar, a widget 
that fits on the child’s baseball mitt 
and tells him or her how fast the ball 
just caught was traveling. Although 
the manager makes no such claim, 
don’t be surprised if children with Glove 
Radar score higher on their SATs. And 
last, for those contemplating a Christ- 
mas vacation in the tropics, there is 
Buddy Phone, a thingy that enables its 
wearer to talk to fellow divers via ultra- 
sound in a manner similar to that used 
for communication by whales. 

So have a whale of a holiday, and let’s 
hope the cetaceans take it in the spirit 
intended when they hear a voice com- 
ing through the ocean inviting them to 
knock off swimming and knock back a 
couple of margaritas. 
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NEW MEXICO 


PHOTOGRAPHY: ROBERT RECK 


@ Val Kilmer 

al Kilmer’s Tesuque, New 

Mexico, estate is located 
on 27 acres at the edge of the 
Santa Fe National Forest, amid 
pinons, aspens and cottonwoods 
(AD, Apr. 1998). Kilmer took a 
small 1970s house and increased 
its size to 4,428 square feet, re- 


organizing the interiors in or- 
der to maximize the views. A 
formal dinine room with a 


Saltillo-tile floor and a kiva- 
style fireplace was added du ing 
the renovation 

suite was built uy 

his-and-her bat! 

room and a deck; he 

creased the size of th 

which is lined with wi 

The entire house was : 

rated in what Kilmer ca 

Pueblo style, incorporat 
viga-and-/atilla ceilings, pla 

ter walls and antique doors 
throughout: “I wanted to estab- 
lish a sensibility that would be 
reflective of the values of the 
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land and of the style, moveme 
and tradition of the area,” he 
said. Kilmer’s vision for the 
house is exemplified in the liv- 
ing room (left), which features ; 
kiva-style fireplace. Great care 
was taken with the surrounding 
acreage, where a landscaped 
garden was created with indige- 
nous plantings and rock-lined 
planters. Facilities built to ac- 
commodate his horses include 2 
riding arena, stables, barns and 
tack rooms with extra storage 
space. The property includes 
basketball and tennis courts and 
above the two-car garage, a one- 
bedroom guest apartment that 
has a living room, a kitchen and 
a front deck with a wisteria-cov- 
ered trellis. A game fence sur- 
rounds the estate, which has 
electronically gated front and 
service entrances. $2.15 million; 
$1.895 million for 17 acres. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/286-6803, x1, 
continued on page 175} 
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George’s future 
is sealed. 


That's because George Hill is the Presi 
and CEO of Adhesive Systems, Inc. 
company which manufactures the glut 
that seals the packaging for many of 
our popular brands. The Philip Morri 
Companies made a great choice 
working with George’s company. In fac’ 
through our Supplier Diversity Progra F 
Philip Morris has benefited from stro a 
partnerships with minority-owned ' 
businesses for over twenty years. Last 
year alone, over one billion dollars of ; 
our business went to our minority Pr 
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CHARLESTON 


n 1876 George Walton 
Williams built a 24,000- 
square-foot Italianate manor 

house in Charleston, South 
Carolina. A merchant banker 
who was proud of his business, 
Williams incorporated symbols 
of his success throughout the 
house. A rope motif on the 

i} front gate and around the exte- 
rior doors and windows repre- 
sents the prosperity of his ships, 
while the gold-plated cornu- 
copias that appear on the dining 
room ceiling and the 35 fire- 
places are more obvious indica- 
tors of his wealth. Williams was 
also a religious man, whose con- 
victions are symbolized in the 
clover designs, meant to suggest 
the Trinity, that are carved into 
much of the house’s woodwork. 
When Williams died around 
the turn of the century, the 
property went to his eldest 
daughter, Sarah, and her hus- 
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® Frank K. Pennino 
ust a few minutes from the 
trout fisheries of the Big 
Wood River and Silver Creek 
in Sun Valley, Idaho, is a $3-acre 
ranch with a willow- and aspen- 
lined stream that meanders 





CHRISTIE'S GREAT ESTATES 








through the property. Architect 
Peter Wormser designed the 
house with posts and beams on 
a symmetrical grid and skewed 
the ridgeline of the rusted-steel 
roof. Structural timbers frame 
walls of glass, v hich allows nat- 





ural light to fill the great room 
(above right). “Since the num- 
ber of windows made the ex- 
terior an integral part of the 
interior,” says interior designer 
Frank K. Pennino, “I used a pal- 
ette that was inspired by the land- 


band, Patrick Calhoun. Patrick 
Calhoun was a close friend of 
Louis Comfort Tiffany’s, and it 
is believed that the couple hired 
him in 1910 to redecorate the 
interior. Tiffany-style stenciling 
can be seen in the dining room 
and on the domed ceiling in the 
music room (left). The house 
eventually fell into disrepair, but 
it has been carefully restored over 
the past 30 years. Original fea- 
tures include 17 illustrations of 
scenes from Shakespeare’s plays 
in the gentlemen’s library and a 
demon-headed chandelier in 
the ladies’ sitting room, de- 
signed by Williams, who hoped 
it would discourage gossip. The 
furnishings are also available 
and include a 1660 bed and an 
1892 tall case clock from En- 
gland. Price of furnishings on 
request. $9.5 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/286-6803, x2. 





scape.” An office and the master 


suite, one of four bedrooms, are 


found upstairs. $2.35 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/286-6803, x3. 
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FIJI 
® Geoffrey Bawa/ 
Linda Garland 
inimalism, but with com- 
fort,” is how Linda Gar- 
land, designer of Lawedua (AD, 
Sept. 1994), a house in the 
South Pacific, describes what 
her clients wanted in their new 
home. The residence, built by 
Sri Lankan architect Geoffrey 
Bawa, is made up of a series of 
small, thatch-roofed structures 
in traditional Balinese and Fi- 
jian styles, with separate build- 
ings for the dining room and 


master and guest bedrooms. Lo- 


cal wood, bamboo, thatch and 

volcanic stone—still covered in 
moss and lichen—were used in 
the construction, giving the im- 





hen Tyler Bea 

wife, Teresa, we 
signing their house (AD, | 
1997) on 212 acres in Star, Lex 


they looked to the houses an 
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pression, as the owner said, that 
the house “had just grown out 
of the land.” One area of the 
living room, highlighted by a 
sunburst design tucked beneath 
the deep eaves, is open to the 
Koro Sea, which surrounds the 
150-foot-high promontory on 
which the house sits. Pine posts 
stand near each corner of a 


bamboo bed, designed by Gar- 


novies for 


ought in 


adred tons of and windows. The house has two 
.” Beard said of great rooms, one of which in- For information, call our Real Es- 
ructure, with a cludes a dining area and the other tate Hot Line, 212/286-6803, x5 
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deep-set porch. Hand-hewn 
vood was used for beams, doors 





































land, in the master bedroom 
(left). There are only ten other 
houses and a resort on the island. 
A husband-and-wife team of 
caretakers lives on the prem- 
ises. All furnishings, a 20-foot 
boat and a vehicle are included. 
$2.65 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/286-6803, x4. 





a bedroom. The guest bedroom 
has a separate entrance. $795,000 


continued on page 18\} 
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VERMONT 


()" 74 acres of pasture and 
woodland in Barnard, Ver- 
mont, is a recently renovated 
1794 house and barn. The 
8,700-square-foot clapboard 
residence has wide-plank pine 
floors throughout, as well as 
built-in cupboards and raised 
paneling. The main living 
rooms and a chef’s kitchen oc- 
cupy the first floor. A brick pa- 
tio is accessed through French 
doors from the kitchen and the 
great room. Three staircases 
lead upstairs to three bedrooms, 
the master suite and maid’s 
quarters. A three-story barn, 
with stalls and a heated tack 
room, also houses a great room 
with a deck, and a guest apart- 
ment with cherry beaded-board 
paneling. $2.575 million. 


For information, call our Real Es- 


tate Hot Line, 212/286-6803, x6. 
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FLORENCE 


Ae apartment occupying the 
major part of a 16th-cen- 
tury building with an elaborate 
frescoed facade is near the 
Ponte Vecchio in Florence, 
Italy. Imposing entrance gates 
provide access to a one-bed- 
room staff apartment, a stair- 
way and an elevator that leads 
to the reception area, with a ter- 
ra-cotta-tiled floor, which is lo- 
cated on the second level. Also 
on the second floor are the liv- 
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ing room (below), a dining 
room, the master bedroom and 
a study with a terrace that over- 
looks the church of Santo Spirito. 
A kitchen and four additional 
bedrooms are on the mezzanine 
level. The large rooftop terrace 
provides views of the Duomo 
and the Palazzo Pitti. £2 million 
($2.93 million). 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/286-6803, x7. 
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more ways to control your financial 
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advice and planning. With our online 
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customer service center is -always 
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financial planning expertise available 
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SAVANNAH 

he Noble Hardee House 

was one of 100 buildings 
that garnered an “Exceptional” 
rating from the Historic Savan- 
nah Foundation Survey. Con- 
struction on the residence be- 
gan in 1860 and was completed 
just after the Civil War. The 
building’s history includes a 
visit from President Chester A. 
Arthur, who was entertained 
there during a trip to Georgia 
in 1883; it also served as a part 
of Armstrong Atlantic State 
University for a brief period. 
Situated on Savannah’s Mon- 
terey Square, the 14,000- 
square-foot residence is consid- 
ered one of the finest examples 
of Italianate architecture in the 
city. Cast-iron surrounds crown 
the double-hung windows of 
the facade, while elaborate iron 


rademark/TMeteademark of 
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balconies run the length of the | 
house. A courtyard garden ex- 
tends off the basement level, 
which is currently occupied by 
an antiques shop, and the parlor 
level contains an almost 50-foot: 
entrance hall, two 19th-century | 
chandeliers and a living room 
with a 15-foot ceiling and two 
fireplaces. A ballroom and six 
bedrooms are found upstairs. 
The four-story building fea- 
tures an attic level with win- 
dows that look out between the 
paired brackets of the deep 
overhang. From the attic, a 
stairway leads to the belvedere, 
which offers panoramic views 0 
Forsyth Park, Monterey Square 
and neighboring Mercer House. 
$3.5 million. 






























For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/286-6803, x8. 
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NEW YORK 


® Delano & Aldrich 
c 1928 Delano & Aldrich de- 
signed a brick-and-slate man- 
sion in the village of Mutton- 
town, New York. The architects 
used boiserie, crown moldings, 
Doric columns and carved 
marble mantels throughout the 
three-story house. The reception 
room boasts a harlequin mar- 
ble floor, and the grand salon 
has three sets of French doors 
leading to a terrace. Four bed- 
rooms and a master suite are 
on the second floor; staff quar- 
ters are located above. Sur- 
rounding the residence are 12 
acres of formal lawn, an ancient 
hemlock allée and woodland. 
$5.95 million. 0 


For information, call our Real Es- 
tate Hot Line, 212/286-6803, x9. 
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Introducing the new 2 hr Fresh” Coffee Maker and Built-in Warming Drawer, only from KitchenAid. 
A unique two-heating-element design makes delicious coffee and keeps it fresh and flavorful for hours. And it’s easy 
D preserve the “hot out of the oven” appeal of baked goods with the versatile Warming Drawer, perfect for entertaining. 
} Now the taste of fresh brewed and fresh baked will wait for you. For our Comforting Cranberry Tartlets recipe, and 
to view the entire KitchenAid” line, visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 
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alter Craven may 

have made a name 

for himself with his 
own line of functional, playful 
furniture, but he hasn’t aban- 
doned his first career as a cus- 
tom metalworker. 

“Many people don’t realize 
that Walter is a valuable source 
to the trade,” says Gary Hutton, 
who asked Craven to build a met- 
al staircase he designed (far right). 
“But he started out doing cus- 
tom projects and is still one of 
the best metalworkers around.” 
Craven’s work for Blank and Ca- 
bles, the San Francisco company 
he founded four years ago, com- 
bines the creative impulses of a 
furniture designer and the knowl- 
edge of an experienced welder. 

“We specialize in unique 


Walter Craven with 
his wood, aluminum 
and steel Camel chair 
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SAN FRANCISCO METAL MASTER 





LONDON’S NEW LOOK 


Dees furniture isn’t 
usually part of an antiques 
dealer’s repertoire, but Jean- 
Claude Ciancimino has revis- 
ited his early years as an artist 
and ceramist with a new line of 
lacquered and shagreen tables 
and lamps. Ciancimino, who has 
a shop in London, is known for 
his selection of Art Déco de- 
signs and 16th-, 17th- and 18th- 
century Chinese furniture. The 
pieces in the new collection, 
which is influenced by the styles 
he’s carried for years, are made 
from naturally dark or pale sha- 
‘n and in hues of lacquer 
trom black to beige in 
1 lot finishes. 


produce a tex- 















commissions that call for an 

artistic hand,” says Craven. “It’s 
my job to take an idea and bring) 
it into the physical world.” | 
Hutton’s staircase, for example, | 
required a great deal of engi- 
neering. “A lot of math went into} 
that,” Craven notes. “We were 
making metal do what it didn’t | 
want to do.” Blank and Cables, | 
615 Indiana St., San Francisco, 
CA 94107; 415/648-3842. 








ture that’s never been seen in 
modern design,” Ciancimino 
says. The new line is displayed 
in the London showroom in a 
minimalist setting. Ciancimino, 
99 Pimlico Rd., London SW1W 
8PH, 44-20-7730-9950. 
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“Beacon Hill always has its finger on the pulse” 


BEACON. bea 


COMPLETE LINE OF HOME NGS AND TEXTILES THROUGH DESIGNERS. 800.921.5050. 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


® Cowtan & Tout/Larsen 

Several fabrics recently intro- 
duced by Cowtan & Tout and 
Larsen (212/753-4488), both 
under the umbrella of Colefax 
& Fowler, feature the traditional 
styles for which they’re known. 
From Cowtan & Tout, Imara 
shows a flower design printed 
on cotton with the dense, sharply 
outlined imagery associated with 
Japanese watercolors. Vanessa has 
a pattern of fruit and leaves sep- 
arated by scrolls and arabesques 
on union cloth. Larsen has ap- 
plied a modern aesthetic to its 
embroidered botanical design 
Bouquet Garni, which has herbs 
stitched in natural tones on a 
white cotton background. 


Right, Cowtan & 
Tout’s Vanessa, anew 
union cloth 


carri¢ 
scale, d 
ture crea 


‘Taylor, wh 
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COURTESY COWTAN & TOUT 





California look. Michael’s Sofa 
(above) is a recent adaptation 
of one of Taylor’s baroque de- 
signs. The sofa is covered in 
chintz and has a scalloped and 


fringed apron. 


\ large part in the 
ics from 
Willow 
tton 
vli zed leat dc 
has a random 


| 


vy leaves and vines 


NC in ten tone n-tone 
has a darl red woven 


bbon background. 








® Costikyan 
Le Jardin, a new collection from 
Costikyan (718/726-1090), fea- 
tures handmade petit point and 
needlepoint rugs from China 
that draw on a variety of sources. 
Each rug uses between 40 and 
60 colors and takes up to four 
months to create. Giverny, a 
French-style rug, has a trellis 
pattern with clusters of flowers 
and fruit inside each diamond. 
Another rug, which is part of 
Costikyan’s Pinstripe collection, 



























By Jeffrey Simpson 
@ One Plus One 
A division of New York-based | 
Design Tex (800/221-1540), One 
Plus One has a new collection 
of fabrics called Oxymoron. The| 
line includes some modernist _ 
designs as well as a variation on 
a traditional cut-velvet pattern. 
Jumbo Shrimp (below) is made up’ 
of wavy lines in beige and brown, 
while Definite Maybe is a woven 
raffia fabric that comes in natu-| 
ral colors such as nutmeg, straw 
and wheat. Unbiased Opinion is a 
silk fabric with a design of in- | 


terlocking circles and scrolls. | 





COURTESY ONE PLUS ONE 


takes on the Art Nouveau mo- 
tif of sinuous lilies, in red and 
pink, arranged in rows. A third . 
design, also in the Pinstripe col: 
lection, revives the 19th-centu-_ 
ry English vernacular style with” 
a checkerboard of alternating — 
squares in brown and beige, 
each filled with a bouquet of 
wildflowers. 0 


Costikyan’s Giverny, 
a French-style trellis- 
pattern rug, below 
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Sossusvlei 
Mountain Lodge 


A RETREAT RISES FROM ‘THE SANDS OF NAMIBIA 


Architecture by Stan Hayman/Interior Design by feanette Thomas 
Text by Richard Conniff/Photography by Tim Beddow 


f ponds and lakes are 

the eyes of the earth, as 

Thoreau once said about 

Walden, then dunes are 
her soft flanks, ribbed by the 
wind, dimpled, sinuous, cowl- 
ing like a hip around pale 
shadows. They are strange, 
spare, sensual places. 

At Sossusvlei in Namibia, 
on the southwestern edge of 
Africa, the red dunes rise in 
places more than eight hun- 
dred feet above the plain, in 
two parallel lines almost forty 
miles long. They are living 
creatures. The morning wind 
lifts a swirling cloud of sand 
from the ridgelines, so the 
dunes seem to smoke in the 
rising sun. Powder-soft sand 
and circling 

and does a 

sitor’s feet. 


comes spinning 
down the slip fa: 
dance around the 


Top: Melding with the Namib 
Desert’s sand dune panorama 
are the guest villas of Sossusvlei 
Mountain Lodge in Namibia. 
Lert: Open Land Rovers take 
isitors through the NamibRand 


Nature Reserve for early morn- 


ind evening wildlife viewing. 





AxBove: The lounge in the main 
lodge, which includes a study/ 
library, dining room, bar, veranda 
and circular plunge pool, was de- 
signed by Johannesburg decorator 
Jeanette Thomas. The furniture 
was chosen to echo the subtle 
curves and colors of the landscape. 
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AFRICA 


Even the name o! 
sounds like breat 
much of Namibian « 

a blend of African an 


pean influences. Sossw 

from the language ot 
Nama people, who live in ti 
region, and it means “plac« 
where the waters gather.” V/ei 
is an Afrikaans word for the 
marsh, or pan, nestled in the 
eastern end of the dunes. 
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Somewhat apart from the 
nes, tucked away in a cor- 
»f the Nubib Mountains, 

i Mountain Lodge, 

1999. Its 
12 to Steven 


d in 


ages the 


Gilda 
1 taste of the 
des lute serenity.” 
| time tourists in 
Eu lose on cathe- 


drals, says Mavromatis, visi- 
tors in Africa often grow 
weary of platform tents, lions 
and after-dinner “Zulu danc- 
ers.” So Sossusvlei is de- 
signed to feel more like home 
—the sort of home one might 
have in Taos, New Mexico, 
or Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 
The lodge’s ten villas are 


spre 


pread out across a natural am- 


phitl \pproached from 





are unobtrusive. Stan Hayy 
man, of CHT Architects it 


autumnal tones of the land 
scape. Curved walls of rougl| 
local igneous rock blend int 
the hillside and enclose eacl™ 
villa in its own world. 

If the exteriors are as rUuS hy 
tic as the desert, the interior 


e 


RiGcut: The main lodge was creat- 
ed by architect Stan Hayman to 
appear to emerge from and be part 
of the stony earth. BELow RIGHT: 
The lodge’s circular, infinity- 

edge pool overlooks the grassy 
plains, -vhere one may spot graz- 
ing springbok, zebras or oryx. 


are vast and comfortable. At 
traditional safari lodges, the 
rooms tend to be little more 
than places to sleep between 
game drives. But at Sossus- 
viei, the villa itself is the point, 
a place to linger and relax. 
Each has a living room in the 
yellow, cream and ocher tones 
of the desert, and behind it, 
an elevated bedroom area, 
with a skylight overhead for 
stargazing. The front of the 
villa is all glass, and both bed- 
room and living room look 
out onto a plain where spring- 
bok and oryx graze. Jeanette 
Thomas, an interior designer 
from Johannesburg, wanted 
to avoid any hint of the cubi- 
cle. So even the bath has 
walls of glass, giving the visi- 
continued on page 279 













OVE: A guest villa, one of the 
tel’s ten, is also decorated in the 
nes of the desert. Each suite—set 
ell apart from the other units to 
sure privacy—has large windows 
yening onto the dunes and a sky- 
ht over the bed that allows 
httime viewing of the stars. 


| 
5 


‘cut: Flanked by stone-and-con- 
#2te columns, floor-to-ceiling win- 
‘ws and glass doors in the dining 
om offer expansive vistas of the 
rounding mountains and plains. 
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Milestone 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE 
SUFFUSE A LONDON LAN DMARK) 


T 


erior Design by Beatrice Tollman 
Te Georgina Howell 
hy by Scott Frances 








eo 


rN o many well-traveled 
people don’t like big 
hotels,” says Beatrice 
Tollman. “I wanted to 
ive them something like a 
eautiful private house, with 
staff that is second to none. 
pu can build a palace and fill 
/with exquisite paintings 
ad furniture, but in the end 
is the personal attention 
jat makes the difference.” 

‘The Milestone Hotel in 
pndon has been called one 
) the best hotels in the 


: 


: 


ENGLAND 


Across from Kensington Gardens 
in London is the Milestone, a five- 
star boutique hotel. “I want our 
guests to feel pampered,” says 
Beatrice Tollman, the hotel’s de- 
signer and president. Opposite: 
Damaged by fire in 1986, the Victo- 
rian building has been restored. 


AxBove: Guests can enjoy afternoon 
tea in the Park Lounge. Schuma- 
cher wallcovering and drapery fab- 
rics. Cowtan & Tout striped chair 
fabric. LeFrr: Meals are served in 
the Conservatory, a new addition 
that Tollman designed and had sur- 
rounded by window boxes. 
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Asove: “The Safari Suite evolved 
from my South African background,” 
says Tollman. “I wanted to give our 
guests an African experience with a 
more refined and sophisticated in 
terpretation.” Bust and wroug! 
iron tables from South Afri 

vet animal-inspired print 


Each of the Milestone’s 45 roo: 

12 suites and 6 apartments fea 
tures a unique design. RiGur: “T! 
Prince Albert Suite has twenty-foot 
ceilings,” says Tollman. “The pro 
portions of the furniture had to be 
balanced.” Drapery and bed fabrics 
from Kravet. Lee Jofa chair fabri¢ 
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world, but it only has for} 
ty-five rooms, a dozen suite Hi 
and six apartments. Overy 
looking Kensington Palaei}: 
and Gardens, it is a jewel ify 
the crown of Tollman’s Rethy 
Carnation Hotels, a hand 
ful of small, clublike estab 
lishments in London as wel} 
as the Chesterfield in Paln) } 
Beach, Florida. bi 

Some Londoners cite thi 
former Draycott as the firs }in 
of the boutique hotels, witlhy 
its bowl of apples at the fron fy 
desk. Some credit Blakes }y 





there each room is decorat- 
i differently (see Architec- 
wal Digest, April 1988). Now 
ye Milestone has gone them 
ne better. In the late after- 
pon, guests may help them- 
ilves from a tray of sparkling 
inks set out in the lobby, as 
they were at home. 
‘Bea Tollman says she is 
pt interested in fashion, and 
}e cannot remember the 
ume of the designer of the 
jarp scarlet suit she wears, 
it her sense of style is ev- 
lywhere. Born in South Af 


rica and trained as a nursery 
school teacher, she thought 
she would help out “for a 
month or two” at her hus- 
band’s Johannesburg hotel 
before landing a job at a 
school. Over thirty-five years 
later she is founder and pres- 
ident of what have been 
called “the baby grands” of 
London’s hotel world. “The 
décor was the easy part,” she 
recalls. “But when we got to 
hotel, ] 

fabrics 


our first five-stal 
vent fr 


to answé restions like, 


‘Where do you want the 
air-conditioning ducts?’ and, 
‘How do you want the elec- 
trics laid out?’” 

She designs her hotels her- 
self, buying treasures at auc- 
tions and distributing them 
throughout the public and 
private rooms: a gilt nine- 
teenth-century Russian sofa 
in the lobby; a collection of 
carved rosewood French so- 
fas and chairs, covered in a 
fine needlepoint of red and 
pink Victorian roses, in the 
sitting room. 


On arrival, guests are greet- 
ed by a multilingual butler, 
who offers to unpack for them. 
They can choose either a cup 
of Japanese green peach tea 
or a glass of champagne. In 
the evening, musicians play 
softly in the bar and the 
lounge. Guests returning af- 
ter the theater can have a 
midnight-feast basket deliv- 
ered to their 
thought I'd died and gone to 
heaven,” a recent guest wrote 
in the visitors’ book. 


rooms. “I 


continued on page 279 
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Pansukian 


VISITING A NEW TROPICAL RESORT 
ON THE ISLAND OF SIARGAO 
Text by Carol Lutfy/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 











‘THE PHILIPPINES @ 


ven before I became 

a lawyer, I wanted to 

build a resort,” Nico- 

las Rambeau recalls. 
“Wherever I traveled, I was 
always on the lookout for 
exotic islands.” 

Rambeau, who hails from 
Paris, was drawn in particular 
to the Philippines. He fell in 
love, he says, with the mys- 
tery of the labyrinthine archi- 
pelago of 7,107 islands, thou- 
sands of which have neither 
inhabitants nor names. “The 
Philippines gives you a sense 
that everything is possible. 
There’s a combination of chal- 
lenge, potential and beauty 
that makes it feel like the ul- 
timate frontier,” he says. 

In 1987 a local pilot point- 
ed outa pristine strip of white- 
sand beach that he had spot- 
ted from the plane. Rambeau 
later identified it as a penin- 
sula on Siargao, an island off 


Lert: Visitors to Pansukian Trop- 

ical Resort, on Siargao Island in 

the Philippines, are greeted at the 

open-sided reception area. ABOVE: 

Owner Nicolas Rambeau, who su- 

pervised all aspects of the resort’s de- 

ign and landscaping, created the 

cate wood carving over the desk. 


the northeast coast of Min- 
danao. Siargao was graced 
with idyllic natural beauty— 
exotic wildlife, magnificent 
rock formations, vast tracts 
of mangroves, coral reefs and 
a spectacular surf. Yet it was 
virtually unknown to tourists. 
“The mayor told me that I 
was the first foreigner to visit 
the island in three years,” 
Rambeau says. “Most of the 
others had been missionaries 
or crazy people like me.” 
Rambeau was so enchant- 
ed that he bought a thirty- 
two-acre coconut plantation 
on the southernmost tip of 
the island. It is nestled be- 
tween a mangrove reserve 
and a peaceful lagoon over- 
looking a sandbar called Pan- 
sukian—literally, “sea urchin 
island”—from which Ram- 
beau derived the resort’s name. 
Formerly a well-known crim- 


continued on page 279 





THE PHMGIPPINES 


Far Lerr: The resort’s nine cot- 
tages include verandas that over- 
look coconut and banana groves. 
Lert: Vaulted ceilings add airiness 
to the guest rooms. The drapery 
rods, which are made of blow- 
pipes, were brought in from the 
northern Philippines. 


BELow: The beach pagoda faces 
the Pacific. Its roof reflects a mix- 
ture of southern Philippine, In- 
donesian and Thai influences. 

“T drew all the plans for the roofs 
in three hours in a hotel room,” 
says Rambeau, “but it took five 
years to realize them.” 
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Lert: A hammock and a hamar, a 
vase made out of a tree trunk, are 


at the far end of one cottage terrace. 


ABOVE: Visitors can cruise the re- 


sort’s waters in one of its many boats. 
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M ARGENTINA 


Alvear Palace 


THE GEM OF BUENOS AIRES SHINES AGAIN 


Interior Architecture by Ariel Levy/Text by Mitchell Owens 
Photography by Reto Gunth 


hic, minimalist ho- 
tels may have be- 
come all the rage, 
but when a beloved 
grande dame is sensitively 
revived after decades of ne- 
glect—and once again be- 
comes the hottest spot in 
town—it is worth remem- 
bering the drawing power of 
sheer old-fashioned luxury. 

From the moment the Al- 
vear Palace Hotel opened in 
1932 in Buenos Aires’s ele- 
gant Recoleta neighborhood, 
it was a mecca for fashionable 
portenos, as residents of this 
port city are known. 

Debutantes made their 
curtsies in its rococo ball- 
rooms, businessmen puffed 
cigars in the chandelier-il- 
luminated bar, and interna- 
tional movie stars whirled 
through its revolving doors. 
Not surprisingly, a Dior-clad 
Eva Duarte de Peron, the 
country’s idolized first lady, 
visited this landmark, which 
bears the family name of one 
of her husband’s presidential 
predecessors, Marcelo Tor- 
cuato de Alvear. 

“It’s the only old hotel left 
from the days of Buenos Ai- 
res’s good times,” says New 
York-based designer Juan 
Pablo Molyneux, who once 
lived across the street with 





‘Rove Lert: The Alvear Palace Ho- 
Buenos Aires, built in 1932 by 
t Valentin Marcos Brodsky, 
d by architect Ariel Levy. 

»bby has retained the 
a d gilt moldings. The 

S. de Quirno, 1865, 
“ilid eyrredon. 
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his wife, Pilar. However, byiif 
the time Molyneux knew it, 
the Alvear had lost its lus- 
ter, its suites transformed in- 
to apartments as political un 


just barely.” 
Luckily, the hotel’s majes 
tic bones were intact when it 
was acquired by new owners 
in 1984. Architect Valentin 
Marcos Brodsky’s sleek lime 
stone facade, an Art Déco in 
terpretation of eighteenth 
century Neoclassicism, had 


high-French interiors. Still, a 
was sadly faded and scuffed. 


lost the Alvear,” says Ariel} 
Levy, the architect who has 
overseen the restoration. But 
period photographs showed 
décors that were “much dark 


notes, than the new owne 
were willing to embrace. “We 
wanted to make it more col- 
orful, with more personality. 
Under the direction 0 
Berta and Fortuna Sutton 


respectively, of the new own 
ers, Levy began to create 4 
cozy but spirited grande 
that would respect the hotel 
decades-old eminence—whai 


Opposite: The winter garden, nex! 
to the restaurant L’Orangerie, has 
chairs of African mahogany, covered 
in French fabrics, and pots filled 

with poinsettias, which are popular 
in Argentina. The mix reflects 
Buenos Aires’s sophisticated blend | 
of cultures. Frette tablecloths. 
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PPOSITE: Walls and pilasters of 
reccia marble and Louis XVI-style 
irs define the opulent lobby 

. Rit: A Governor’s Suite, 

ne of 210 rooms at the hotel, has a 
uis XVI-style headboard and ma- 
ogany-and-ormolu bedside tables. 


erta Sutton Dabbah calls 
its architectural greatness 
nd privileged location.” 

Though she and her sis- 
er-in-law were initially in- 
pired by visits to the Lanes- 
orough in London, the St. 
egis in New York and the 
6tel de Crillon in Paris— 
ach of which provided clues 
o, in Fortuna Sutton Dab- 
ah’s words, “the elegance, 
harm, spirit and style” they 
esired—ultimately it was the 
melting-pot culture of the 
ity that led the renova- 
ion program. 

“In Buenos Aires, our fam- 
lies all come from somewhere 
Ise; Italy, France, England, 
ll over,” says Levy. “And the 
vear reflects that heritage.” 
So while the marble-clad 
ar shelters reproduction 
hairs whose Louis XVI- 
tyle silhouette recalls the 
ork of ancien régime cabi- 
etmaker Georges Jacob, the 
ood used in their construc- 
ion is caoba, a mahogany 
ported from Africa. Ital- 
n cottons drape the tables 

the main dining room, 
’Orangerie, and tea is served 
om European silver tea sets 
und at antiques shops in 
e nearby San Telmo dis- 
ict. Chinese porcelains show 
p on every floor, the famille 
oir and famille rose acces- 
Ories serving as subtle re- 
inders of Buenos Aires’s 
owing Asian population. 
Today the Alvear is back 
business. Spotlights rake 
e facade, flags flutter along 
e gilt-iron marque, and 
nce again, celebrities from 
round the world—Sophia 
Loren, Salma Hayek, Oliver 
stone, the king and queen of 
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Lert: The modern amenities at 
the Alvear Palace include a two- 
story health club, which replaced 
a group of guest rooms on the 
lower floors. The swimming pool 
has a jet that allows guests to swim 
against the current. 


Spain—sign the guest book. 
More important, however, 
are the portemos who crowd 
the halls in evenings, bejew- 
eled ladies escorted by gen- 
tlemen in black tie, arriving 
to attend a wedding party or 
to dine at the only Relais 
Gourmands restaurant in Ar- 
gentina, La Bourgogne. It is a 
scene that echoes the Alvear’s 
glory days as much as it ex- 
presses the hotel’s renaissance. 
As Ariel Levy remembers, 
a recent local summed up the 
city’s sentiment, saying, with 
a proud smile, “You did it. 
You gave it back to us.” 0 
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WYOMING 


UXU Ranch 


TRADITIONAL WESTERN LIVING AT A = 


DUDE RANCH NEAR YELLOWSTONE 


Text by Elizabeth Clair Flood/Photography by Roger Wade 


Seventeen miles from Yellowstone 
National Park is the UXU Ranch in 
Wapiti, Wyoming. The property is 
run each summer as a dude ranch 
by owner Hamilton Bryan (above 
right). ABOve: A branded sign wel- 
comes visitors to the main lodge, 
built in the early 1930s. 
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Bre_ow: The lodge’s living room 

is a place for guests to congregate 
and play cards or read. Furnishings 
include a club chair by Cody de- 
signer J. Mike Patrick of New 
West, as well as rustic 1930s pieces. 
Ricut: The deck looks out over 
meadows and the Absaroka Range. 





truthers Burt, a Phila- 
delphia gentleman and 
1920s Wyoming dude 
rancher, once summed 
up the business in a sentence: 
“It consists in giving people 
homemade bedsteads but 40 
pound mattresses.” In keep- 
ing with this tradition, Ham- 
ilton Bryan runs the UXU 
Ranch, a dude ranch seven- 
teen miles from Yellowstone 
National Park on a stretch of 
road Teddy Roosevelt called 
“the most scenic fifty-two 
miles in America.” Like Burt, 
Bryan understands the bene- 
fits of a lifestyle fashioned 
from both refined and rough- 
hewn elements. He houses 
his guests in vintage cabins 
ppointed with lodgepole 
furniture, fine linens 
ench soaps and serves 
rmet cuisine after a 
ide. 
ancher’s job is 
more «. mplex than 
itelkeeper. 








@ WYOMING 


BrLow: The Hollister cabin, one 
of 11 guest cabins on the ranch, was 
once a stagecoach stop on the road 
from Cody to Yellowstone. BELOW 
RiGut: Patrick was inspired by tra- 
ditional motifs and materials, re- 
flected in a lodgepole pine bed and 
Chimayo weavings. 





“It’s sort of like producing 
a movie, and I’m the pro- 
ducer,” Bryan says. “I really 
try to present an honest west- 
ern experience.” The UXU’s 
guests enjoy trail riding, fly- 
fishing, mountain biking, 
hiking, water-skiing, wind- 
surfing and guided tours of 
Yellowstone. Evening enter- 
tainment may include cow- 
boy poetry, a trip to the local 
rodeo, a game of horseshoe 
or pool, or stargazing from a 








cabin porch. On Thursday 
nights, Bryan treats his guests 
to his specialty, a butterflied 
leg of lamb, and every night 
he joins them for dinner and 
conversation. In the evenings 
he loads the children up on 
hay bales stacked in his green 
1929 Model AA Ford truck 
and drives them to the soft- 
ball field. 

Walking over paths blan- 
keted in pine needles, visitors 


feel as though they have 





stepped into the past—a past 
with electricity and running 
water. Grasses and wildflow- 
ers grow through buck-and- 
rail fences, and pine and cot- 
tonwood trees shade the 
eleven cabins on the proper- 
ty. Snow-covered peaks rise 
in the distance; wildlife such 
as buffalo, deer, bears, elk 
and moose frequent the area. 
Inside the modest log build- 
ings, stone fireplaces or wood 
stoves and vintage Old Hick- 
ory chairs create an atmo- 
sphere as comfortable as an 
old denim shirt. 

continued on page 282 


Lerr: Among the activities offered 
guests are guided horseback rides. 
RiGut: The sitting room of the 
Hideout guest cabin, built in the 
late 1800s as the office of a logging 
ump, is decorated with western 
s and Crafts-style chairs and a 
p with a rawhide-laced shade. 
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Hotel de Russie 


A SLEEK NEW LOOK FOR ROME’S LEGENDARY 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY LODGINGS 














Lert: The bar lounge at the 19th- 
century Hotel de Russie in Rome, 
renovated by architect and design- 
er Tommaso Ziffer, has elements 
of 1930s and 1940s design. In the 
niche is Man & Woman, 1999, by Oli- 
viero Rainaldi. The fabrics on the 
sofas are from Manuel Canovas. 


Interior Architecture and Design by 
Tommaso Ziffer/Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 


ituated a few steps off the Piazza 

del Popolo, one of Rome’s great 

sun-swept squares, the newly re- 

incarnated Hotel de Russie tips 
the scales back toward this corner of the 
Eternal City as one of its premier hotel 
neighborhoods. Most people associate 
Rome’s more elegant hotels with the 
Via Veneto and the streets around the 
Spanish Steps; yet these old lodgings, 
with their stately names—the Hassler, 
the Eden, the Excelsior, the Minerva— 
are well matched in almost every way 
by the Hotel de Russie. 

First established in the early nine- 
teenth century, the Hotel de Russie et 
des Iles Britanniques, as it was formal- 
ly known, numbered among its clien- 
tele well-to-do Russians, English grand 
tourists and the sort of Gilded Age 
American travelers Edith Wharton cap- 
tured in her Italian stories. Prince Na- 
poléon-Jér6me, nephew of the emper- 
or, died at the hotel in 1891; Diaghilev 
and Picasso came with the Ballets Russ- 
es; and Stravinsky had a favorite suite. 

The hotel had stopped function- 
ing as such around World War II and 
for many decades housed the RAI 
(Radiotelevisione Italiana), whose of- 
fices occupied the building until 1993. 
Recently, Sir Rocco Forte’s new hotel 
group leased the palazzo, but restor- 
ing it wasn’t merely a matter of turning 
back the clock. “Many people in Rome 
expected a turn-of-the-century ambi- 
ence,” explains architect and designer 

continued on page 280 


Top Ricut: The hotel overlooks 
the Piazza del Popolo. ABOVE RIGHT: 
Angel Gabriel, 1938, by Pietro Monti 
hangs in the lobby. George Smith 
leather chairs. RicuT: “An eciectic 
guest room imparts an at-homic ‘<< I- 
ing,” says Ziffer. The photos, circa 
1980, are by Robert Mappleth 
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@ THE GRENADINES 


’m nota hotelier. ’m not 

a developer, either. ma 

banker.” If Antonio Sala- 

dino, an Italian who sits 
at the top of a Swiss financial 
empire, is emphatic about 
who he is, he is equally em- 
phatic about what he wants. 
And what he wanted a decade 
ago was his own piece of par- 
adise. Visiting the Caribbean 
island of Mustique, he heard 
of another, similarly seductive 
island just over the horizon, 
Mustique’s twin in everything 
but name. Unlike Mustique, 
that refuge for the superpriv- 
ileged, Canouan, which is one 
hundred and ten miles west of 
Barbados, was undeveloped, 
almost as primitive as it was 
the day Columbus sailed those 


translucent blue waters. “In 


The Carenage Bay Beach & ( 
Club, which is situated on Cas 

an, a tiny island in the Grenadi: 
brings Italian-inspired luxury to t 
Caribbean. Anove: A window in t! 
entrance hall of La Piazza restau- 
rant frames a view of the restored 
19th-century Anglican church. 


the civilized world such an 
opportunity doesn’t exist,” 
says Saladino. 

But Saladino saw more than 
sun and sand in little Canou- 
an, and he signed a ninety- 
nine-year lease for nearly half 
of it, an area about the size 
of New York’s Central Park. 
Around the Bay of Carenage, 
the island’s main attraction, he 
saw the possibility of a unique 
resort, one that would com- 
bine the posh privacy of Mus- 
tique with the glamour of 
the French Riviera. He en- 
visioned a luxurious tropical 
village, with a professional 
golf course, gourmet restau- 
rants, a lively discotheque and 
an elegant French-style casi- 
no. “In the Caribbean, ene- 
my number one is boredom,” 











meee 0/1 O14 7101 6 10hy 
-. ."*. QUIET EUROPEAN LUXURY ON CANOUAN ISLAND 
3 aa Pie - x Architecture by Antonio Ferrari and Luigi Vietti 


Text by Gerald Clarke/Photography by Dan Forer 





@ THE GRENADINES 





says Antonio Ferrari, who, 
together with fellow archi- 
tect Luigi Vietti, was chiefly 
responsible for carrying out 
Saladino’s sweeping vision. 
Before enemy number one 
could be attacked, however, 
enemy number two—Canou- 
an itself—had to be tackled 
and tamed. Undeveloped re- 
ally meant undeveloped, and 
though more than seven hun- 
dred people called it home, 
the island had neither roads 
nor electricity, nor anything 
else in the way of modern con- 
veniences. “Canouan Interna- 
tional Airport,” proclaimed a 
sign at its one landing strip, 
but those who made the most 


Lert: Four interconnecting Balinese- 
style houses make up the Beach Club 
Restaurant. Walls with adobe-like 
finishes, aquari-quara-wood columns 
and a terra-cotta-tile floor define one 
of the dining roems. The ipe-wood 
ceiling is decorated with patterns 
taken from Carib stone carvings. 








use of it, donkeys and goats,}) 
did not even hold passports.) 
Before landing, planes some-§) 
times had to make four or five! 
passes just to shoo them away.) 
Paradise, it soon became clear, 
was not to be gained with-) 
out a price. “When we be-# 
gan,” says Ferrari, “there was§) 
nothing on this island but aj} 
shop selling two Coca-Colas 
and three beers.” 

First on Ferraris agenda was 
the construction of a place for} 
his architects and engineers 
to live; that building is now) 
a forty-eight-room hotel inf 
Charlestown, Canouan’s main 
village. Next came the infra-} 
structure: electricity, roads 
and an extension of the land-} 
ing strip, along with fences ta! 
keep out those pesky goats 
and donkeys. Most important 
of all was a desalination plant. 
The Carenage Bay Beach & 
Golf Club, as Saladino’s re-§) 


sort is now known, was certain} 


o be extremely thirsty, and 
he only dependable source 
bf water was the sea itself. 
} Under his agreement with 
the government of St. Vincent 
and the Grenadines—Canou- 
an is one of that tiny nation’s 
irty or so islands—Saladino 
promised that, with the ex- 
&eption of management and 
engineers, all workers would 
pe hired locally. Few had the 
necessary skills, however, and 
erraris energetic young as- 
pistants had to spend much of 
their time giving on-the-job 
raining. Even then, the team 
nad to adjust to the languid 
nabits of the region. “There’s 
no way of getting anything 
Hone during carnival time,” 
says Elena Korach, gener- 
fl manager of construction. 
} Carnival starts in February 
r March in Trinidad, then 
noves from island to island. 
You just have to accommodate 
yourself to their schedule.” 


| 


Top: A suite by the beach features a 
living room that opens onto a terrace 
sheltered by a bamboo-and-acapu- 
wood roof. The mix of internation- 
al furnishings includes Italian sofas 
and a Mexican low table. ABove: The 
casino terrace faces the lagoon and 
the southern Grenadines, beyond. 


Lert: The Beach Club, center, has 
piassava-fiber palapa-style roofs; 
4mazonas Indians were flown to the 
island to thatch them in the tradi- 
ional way. A swath of white sand 
»s below the swimming pool, 
f the largest in the West Indies. 


Accommodate they did, and 
slowly the resort itself began 
to take form. It was inevitable 
that in a project conceived and 
designed by Italians, they 
would create a place for peo- 
ple to congregate—a piazza. 
“When we have a meeting 
point, we’re happy,” explains 
Ferrari. Fortunately, there 
was an ideal spot for such a pi- 
azza next to Canouan’s only 


continued on page 284 
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ENGLAND 


Spring Cottage 


PRIVACY BY THE THAMES AT HISTORIC CLIVEDEN 
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Secure from sum wrote an amorous  Cliveden, as a hideaway for _ ed to captivate, an aristocratiedh 
sultry ray, cy beau, carried two or fora group of up tosix. arcadia. Staff scurry between’: 
Haste hither swains 4 the joys of At the top of the hill, guests _ the two, and a butler makes); 
and with you bring od pic- at the hotel live the gilded and certain the dream never fails.’ 
Your me débonnair: of ng opulent dreams of Sir Charles Here the informal life comes} 

: uasae Cliefden’s Barry's magnificent mansion, with a silver teapot. The line |i 

while down in the woods, between luxury and sweet) 
those at the cottage live the nature is very fine. Spring |i 
romantic dreams of a little Cottage is a world of its own, ||; 


house that has always intend- It has long been so. An 


cooling spring. 


Irchitecture by Julian Harrap/Intertor Design by Rupert Lord 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Fames Mortimer 





ghteenth-century engrav- 
ig shows the grove used as a 
ya, with fashionable visitors 
srched decoratively on con- 
snient stones, their pretty 
oat moored up, a servant 
sooping cups of the clear, 
ealth-giving water. 

| Later Queen Charlotte and 
er daughters came by boat 


: 


| 





Guests visiting the historic hotel at 
Cliveden, 30 miles west of London, 
may now Stay at its newly restored 
Spring Cottage, which stands on 
the banks of the Thames. ABOVE: 
The oldest part of the half-tim- 
ber brick-and-tile building dates 

to the early 19th century. 


Architect Julian Harrap and interi- 
or designer Rupert Lord collabo- 
rated on the renovation. BELOw: A 
Renaissance Revival writing table is 
near the window in the small sitting 
room. Borrom: Elaborate Gothic 
Revival decoration embellishes the 
octagonal, domed tea room. 








ENGLAND 


from Windsor, locals lined the 
banks, a band played “God 
Save the King,” and their 
majesties were said to hay 
“honoured this delight! 
treat with their pi 
greatly pleased with | 
ties of the place.” 

The pic 
cess that they came 


ic was such a su 

gain, and 
soon afterward their hostess, 
the countess of Orkney, de 
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cided she was weary of damp 
stones for seats and trees for 
In 1813 Peter Nichol- 
designed her a tea room 


shelte1 


Was an OC- 


yf 


OWNeCrS 


he duke and 


duct rland, asked 


George Deve » desion some 


cottages on th tate, pic- 


turesque little buildings with 
all the details of the local ver- 
nacular. Just such a cottage 
was constructed around the 
teahouse, adding rooms, cov- 
ering the dome and squaring 
off the octagon on the out- 
side but leaving it as a secret 
treas e hidden inside. Since 
th tea room created for 
re is lived on in the 
gui simple cottage. 


The chimneypiece in the first- 
floor bedroom has the duchess 

of Sutherland’s cipher carved into 
the stone. The sepia photographs in 
oak frames were taken from Pau- 
line Astor’s 1896-1900 album; she 
was once the chatelaine of Clive- 
den. The wardrobe is 19th century, 





Queen Victoria came to 
all. The duchess was mistress 
»f the robes and a trusted 
riend, and the queen often 
sraveled from Windsor to vis- 
gt her at Cliveden. Her jour- 
hal refers to “splendid woods 
just above the river” and the 

beautiful shady walks.” 

At the erd of the nineteenth 

entury Cliveden was bought 
py William Waldorf Astor. He 


Asove: Butler Mark Lester serves 
tea on the south terrace. The gar- 
dens were refreshed by landscape 
designer Jane Fearnley-Whit- 
tingstall. RicuT: “Queen Victoria 
and her favorite lady-in-waiting, 
the duchess of Sutherland, would 
meet at the tea room,” says Lord. 


added surprising grandeur to 
Devey’s cottage by putting 
in a stone landing stage for 
boats and steps, the design of 
which Thomas Waldo Story 
based on the famous Bor- 
ghese balustrade that Astor 
had bought for the big house. 

A generation later his 
daughter-in-law the formida- 
ble Nancy Astor, the first fe- 
male to sit'in the House of 
Commons, used that landing 
laily swim, and 


stage for her d 
her grandson William Astor 


continued on page 282 





BM NEW MEXICO 


La Posada 
de Santa Fe 


THE RENOVATED RESORT 
EMBRACES ITS VARIED PAST 


Architecture by Lloyd and Tryk/Interior Design by Zimmer Hundley Associates 
Text by Michael Ennis/Photography by Robert Reck 


t’s hard to find an Amer- 

ican street more redo- 

lent of history than 

Santa Fe’s Palace Av- 
enue, where the magisterial 
nineteenth-century St. Fran- 
cis Cathedral is a mere strip- 
ling next to such early-1600s 
landmarks as the Plaza and 
the Palace of the Governors, 
themselves the upstart suc- 
cessors to Native American 
pueblos. So when the new 
owners of one of the ay- 
enue’s relatively modern ad- 
ditions, an eccentric 1950s 
adobe-style motor lodge built 
around the remnants of a 
Victorian mansion (inhabit- 
ed, so locals say, by a cele- 
brated ghost), embarked on a 
renovation plan, they discov- 
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A New Mexican inn—made up of 
1940s cottages and the Victorian- 
era Staab house—has been trans- 
formed into La Posada de Santa Fe 
Resort & Spa. ABOVE: The en- 
trance portico leads into the 19th- 
century building, which contains 
the hotel’s main public areas. 








Ricut: The Spanish colonial-in- 
fluenced lobby features a stone 
mantel, a viga-and-/atilla ceiling 
and a tiled floor. Donghia sofa and 
pillow fabrics. BELow: Adobe-style 
cottages line an elm-shaded path. 
Scattered around the six-acre 
property are 159 rooms and suites. 








@ NEW MEXICO 


ered that the key to success 
wasn’t bulldozing the past 
but embracing it. Reopened 
in 1999 after a yearlong over- 
haul, La Posada de Santa Fe 
Resort & Spa celebrates the 
virtue of making something 
new old again: A six-acre oa- 
sis of southwestern tranquil- 
lity just two blocks from the 
tourist hubbub of the Plaza, 
La Posada already has the pa- 
tina of a classic and, it seems, 
has earned the approval of 
the resident poltergeist. 


“The property had a histo- 
ry and a tradition, but it had 
never been pulled together,” 
says hotel and resort con- 
sultant Robert D. Zimmer, 
who, along with his part- 
ner, designer Dolores Hun- 
dley, and architect Wayne S. 
Lloyd, oversaw what he calls 
La Posada’s “regeneration,” a 
mandate that included every- 
thing from construction of a 
full-service spa and a confer- 
ence center to reupholster- 
ing Victorian settees. ‘The his- 
tory of La Posada’s property 
goes back long before Co- 
lumbus, when Native Ameri- 
cans drew water from springs 
fed by subterranean streams. 
Then Spanish landowners 
tended orchards on the lush- 
ly watered site. New Mexico 
was a territory of the United 
States when a teenage Ger- 
man Jewish immigrant named 
Abraham Staab came west in 
1858 and eventually made a 
fortune running a Wal-Mart- 
like retail/wholesale empori- 
um. In the 1860s Staab re- 

continued on page 283 


Top: Leather-covered banquettes 
and chairs and wood tables lend the 
restaurant, Fuego, the feel of a 
Spanish hacienda. The circa 1998 
oil paintings, a series of trees, are nda 
by Patrick Harris. Above: Across 
from Fuego’s patio is the spa. Pom- 


bedroom. | 
Spaces open throt 


peii umbrellas and furniture. doors to two private pat 




















ARCHI PEG RURAL DIGESE VISIVS 


ROBERT 
REDFORD 


THE FILMMAKER’S 
NEW YORK CITY PENTHOUSE 


Interior Design by Clodagh/Text by Fudith Thurman 
Photography by Daniel Aubry 


his apartment,” 

Robert Redford 

says of his duplex 

penthouse over- 
looking Central Park, “fulfills a 
very old desire. When I came 
to New York for the first time, 
I was in my early twenties, 
and I’d been studying art in 
Europe. It was a wonderful, 
though doomed, moment of 
innocence for me and the 
city. The energy of Broad- 
way wasn’t jaded, and neither 
was the literary romance of 
the Village. But the only way 
I ever got to see the view 
from the top, in those days, 
was to buy a ticket to the ob- 
servation deck of the Empire 
State Building. 

“I started my acting career 
and lived my life in the base- 
ment, literally and figurative- 
ly,” he continues. “And I’ve 
never forgotten the claustro- 
phobia of those days, which 
were a time of immense, and 
immensely motivating, yearn- 
ing, but also of groveling and 
exclusion. I was young and 
determined enough to be- 
lieve that someday I would 
live on a high floor, look out 


“Tt reflects him and the world he 
lives in by capturing the expansive- 
ness of the American West and 

the sophistication of New York,” de- 
signer Clodagh says of Robert Red- 
ford’s Manhattan penthouse. A 
Nepalese wheel, from Tucker Rob- 
bins, is on the living room mantel. 
Darius Carpets Sultanabad rug. 


over the rooftops and say, 
‘ve made it.’” 

Redford has not only made 
it, he has remade himself sev- 
eral times over, and with each 
revision, as actor, director, ac- 
tivist and partisan of the arts, 
he has claimed more autono- 
my for his work and passions. 
“T’m interested in contradic- 
tions,” he says. “I couldn’t live 
within the boundaries of one 
period or style. I would never 
sacrifice comfort to an intel- 
lectual concept of what's ‘now’ 
or ‘modern.’ Just as your art 
draws on your life, a home 
should be a distillation of your 
own memories and experi- 
ences. This space is a synthesis 
of Moorish architectural ele- 
ments, African artifacts, the 
rawness of the frontier, South- 
east Asian simplicity, with a 
little Art Déco thrown in to 
make you feel sophisticated. 
I suppose it comes down to the 
fact that I’m still claustropho- 
bic: I hate feeling trapped.” 

An artist as focused as Red- 
ford was obviously going to 
have strong convictions about 
an interior designer. He chose 
to work with the Irish-born, 
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HE CHOSE FO 
WORK WITH 
CLODAGH, WHO, 
HE NOTES, “HAS 
MSOULEUIE 
SENSE OF SPACE 
AINDIGOEOR= 


Manhattan-based Clodagh, 
who, he notes, “has a magnif- 
icent, soulful sense of space 
and color.” “Bob is an Irish 
American storyteller, and ’'m 
an Irishwoman who loves 
stories,” Clodagh points out. 
“The eccentricities of my 
speech amused him and were 
a bond between us. We also 
share a love of art, horses and 
the outdoors. But more essen- 
tial was our common belief 
in féng shui and in the power 
of narrative. There’s a story 
line to every one of my proj- 
ects. I ask myself how a client 
will inhabit a space physically 
and spiritually, and about the 
character, the vital energy, of 
the space itself. As we walked 
through the penthouse for 
the first time, we discussed 
the importance of surprises, 
eyefalls, and the joys of subtle, 
unfolding revelations.” 

In subsequent conversa- 
tions, Clodagh invited Red- 
ford to be very specific about 
what he couldn’t live without, 
and he obliged, with great pre- 
cision. “Bob is a bookaholic,” 
she says, “so he wanted a seri- 
ous library. He imagined a 
warm, inviting kitchen and, 
on the upper floor, a studio 
for himself—he paints. He 
also envisaged his master suite 
as a sybaritic refuge with a 


“Four steel columns had to be re- 
moved in order to convert a warren 
of small rooms into the open, spa- 
cious aerie the dramatic penthouse 
location demanded,” says Clodagh. 
Lert: “The living room’s new met- 
al-framed French windows com- 
plement the landmark originals.” 
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Lert: “Bob is serious about books, so 
he wanted a library.” A photograph 
of him and his daughter Amy rests 
ona shelf. BELow Lert: Silk-uphol- 
stered chairs flank the table in the 
room’s dining area, while leather 
covers the seating in the media cor- 
ner, foreground. Odegard rug. 


‘fabulous tub and a fireplace. 


‘Make it sensual,’ he told me, 
though that came natural- 
ly. I always ask my clients to 
close their eyes when choos- 
ing a fabric. Sight is such 
a promiscuous sense. Taste, 
sound and touch are too of- 
ten slighted.” 

The penthouse “had good 
karma,” says Redford, but it 
was definitely overdue for a 
new incarnation. The former 
owner was a crusty old sol- 
dier in his nineties who liked 
to sleep on the terrace and 
had more or less let his inte- 
riors lapse into dereliction. 

“Tt was a warren of fusty, 
low-ceilinged rooms,” says 
Clodagh. “There were hor- 
rible little windows with dia- 
mond panes that fractured the 
views. We had to reconfigure 
it completely, incorporating 
the exteriors, and that was all 
the more daunting because of 
landmark regulations and time 
constraints on construction. 
At one point we had to move 
four enormous steel beams in 
about five minutes. I have no 
technical degrees, but I work 
with an extraordinary team 
of professionals, including 
Steffani Aarons, our project 
director, and Robert Pier- 
pont, our architect. My forte 
is an encompassing vision.” 

Clodagh’s vision began with 
a dramatic entrance directly 
into the living room, “a blaze 
of light, an expanse of glass, 


Clodagh used a variety of woods 
throughout the apartment; wide- 
board quartersawn oak floors uni- 
fy the spaces. RiGuT: A low ceiling 
of slatted pine adds to the rusticity 
of the breakfast area. “I have no 
patience for cooking,” admits Red- 
ford, “but I’m a great eater.” 








“T emphasized organic, evocative 
natural materials in the design, along 
with grounded sculptural forms and 
simple details,” explains Clodagh. 
ABOVE: An antique armoire provides 
storage in the guest bedroom. Olive 
press side table from Tucker Rob- 
bins. BELOw: The powder room. 


a lush, 


the foregr 

eye toward C 

grandest low 

garden in the woi 

south, she sited a si 

door dining pavilion. ‘| 
throughout the penth: 
the walls have been treate 
with luminously mottled Ve- 


netian plaster, the color of 


a pumice stone. The palette 
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RiGcut: Four brick-and-iron-ac- 
cented terraces, complete with lush 
plantings, afford Redford spec- 
tacular panoramas of Central Park 
and the city. “We plan to install a 
fountain on one of them, because 
the sound of water is essential to 
serenity,” says Clodagh. 





predominantly tawny, re- 
| by flashes of obsidi- 
Ypis lazuli. It evokes 


rts of the West 
avanna, Red- 

the heart. 

a fireplace of re- 


brick with a in- 


ra 
d doorway 
library /dinin 


ed on page 284 








“TWAS DETERMINED 
ENOUGH TO BELIEVE 
THAT SOMEDAY I 
WOULD LIVE ON A 
HIGH FLOOR, LOOK 
OUT OVER THE 
ROOFTOPS AND SAY, 
TVE MADE IT” 

















LAKESIDE IN PALM BEACH 


FLORIDA ADDRESS FOR A GLOBE-TROT TING COUPLE 


Architectural and Interior Design by Scott Snyder Inc./Text by Mitchell Owens/Photography by Kim Sargent 
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ost people plan 

to travel when 

they retire, tak- 

ing time to ex- 

berience every sight-seeing 

bpportunity that was missed 

n a‘lifetime spent running a 

business, raising children and 

managing the minutiae of 

e everyday. But Jessie Ara- 

kog says she and her hus- 

band had done enough gal- 

loping around the globe. “All 

wanted to do when my hus- 

yand retired was settle down 
ind stay home,” she admits. 





all 


So when Rand Araskog 
stepped down from his post 
as chairman of ITT} an inter- 
national conglomerate, the 
couple went house hunting 
after decades of living, albeit 
stylishly, largely out of a suit- 
case. Avid golfers, they set 
their sights on Palm Beach, 
Florida, and soon discovered, 
tucked away on a quiet side 
street, the kind of venerable 
house that is becoming an 


increasingly rare local com- 
modity in an era of tear- 
downs and 1 nansions. 
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“We wanted to follow the architec- 
tural language of the original house 
while accommodating our clients’ 
needs,” Scott Snyder says of the 
Neoclassical-style Palm Beach res- 
idence he decorated for Rand and 
Jessie Araskog (left). ABove: The 
motor court is lined with laurel trees. 


Opposite: Stairs from the entrance 
hall lead to the rotunda, which fea- 
tures Doric pilasters topped with 
hand-carved wood palm fronds. 
“They add whimsy to the classical 
moldings found throughout the in- 
teriors,” Snyder says. The lantern 
is from Newel Art Galleries. 


Designed in 1936 by Clar- 
ence Mack, it is a lightheart- 
edly chic example of Vogue 
Regency, an Art Déco style 
that took its cue from the 
Neoclassical houses that were 
a specialty of the early-nine- 
teenth-century British archi- 
tect John Nash. But even more 
appealing to the Araskogs 
than the sleek facade, with its 
rusticated first floor and 
crowning pediment, was the 
view on the opposite side of 
the house. It looks south, over 
the peaceful, glittering waters 
of Lake Worth, instead of 
east, over the often bracingly 
turbulent Atlantic Ocean. 

Though well maintained 
since it was built by Mack, a 
Detroit-born window dresser 
turned architect who died in 
1982, the house had draw- 
backs, mainly historical. Space, 


for example, was relatively 
tight—the 9,000-square-foot 
struct ily three 


small The 
Araskog 
grown 

grandchil 

for extended 

“T want peop! 

fortable and happ. 

Jessie Araskog. “Ana 

the house to be us 


RiGut: Snyder (above) chose blue 
and apricot tones for the living room, 
which appear in the Boussac velvet 
on the tufted lounge chairs, the Stro- 
heim & Romann silk on the roll- 
back chair, the Christopher Hyland 
ottoman fabric and the Larsen sofa 
fabric. Kentshire Galleries mirror. 
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Asove: The dado and frieze in the 
dining room are composed of chi- 
noiserie fretwork over antique mir- 
ror. The Wood & Hogan table is 
topped with a 19th-century French 
centerpiece from Kentshire Gal- 
leries. Chair fabric, Manuel Cano- 
vas. Drapery trim, Clarence House. 


member that scene in Citizen 
Kane where the husband and 
wife are sitting at the far ends 
of a banquet table in a big 
empty room? That’s not how 
I want to live. The great thing 
about this house is the scale. 
You can have two hundred 
people milling around or just 
sit with another person.” 

In addition to updating the 
building from top to bot- 
tom, the couple also wanted 

»reserve the integrity of 

s original design while 

ning his underap- 

work. “When peo- 

Palm Beach, they 

r’s Mediter- 

rane ‘+h can be 
dark, « 


Scott onyde 


” says 


ae 
Ogs 


interior designer, \ n 


ovation of their hou | 


Southside, is being honored 
this winter with a preserva- 
tion award. “Mack’s work, on 
the other hand, is cool and 
light, and everything I stand 
for: symmetry, a wonderful 
sense of scale, everything in 
perfect proportion.” 

Still, even perfection can 
be improved upon. Details 
that looked crisply restrained 
in the 1930s, for instance, can 
seem a bit leggy and under- 
fed to a later generation. 
Snyder and his architectural 
designer, Virginia Domini- 
cis, beefed up the spindly en- 
trance portico with heftier 
columns and, to balance it, 
slightly enlarged the roof- 
line’s distinctive shallow ped- 
iment. The turned balusters 
of the main staircase were re- 
placed with curvaceous iron- 





work touched with brass 
patterned after a Regency de 
sign. And, to solve the space 
question, Snyder’s team alst 
built a second story and ex 
tended the existing carriagt 
house. This alteration—a 
well as a deft reconfigurin 
of the private spaces on thi 
second floor and the addition} 
of a new master bedroonyy 
atop the loggia—increaseijy 
the size of the house ty 
14,900 square feet. 

Still, Snyder used Mack a 
his guide for any new con 


Opposite: Classical elements in 
the library include white-oak pilas 
ters and the original marble man- 
tel. The Régence bracket clock ani 
chinoiserie low table are from Flo- 
rian Papp. J. Robert Scott leather 
covers the sofa. Scalamandre strip! 
on armchairs. Stark carpet. 
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ABove: Cool blues dominate the 
master bedroom. The circa 1780 
Louis XVI painted bergeres are 
from Florian Papp. The sofa fabric 
is from Brunschwig & Fils; the 
drapery and sofa pillow fabrics are 
from Scalamandre. Floor lamp, 
Vaughan. Stark carpet. 


RiGut: A loggia provides an out- 
door dining space with views of the 
pool and Lake Worth. The dining 
chairs, from Nancy Corzine, are 
covered with Boussac fabric. The 
poolside umbrellas and loggia 
drapery fabric are from Giati. Sny- 
der designed the pool furniture. 








struction. For instance, Mack 
had designed the main enter: 
taining spaces in an enfi- |. 
lade—the long, narrow living} 
room is flanked by a din}. 
ing room and what is now}, 
a library, perfectly symmetrt }. 
cal spaces whose double door}. 
open to provide a contiguou! : 
suite. “I love that sense of, 
balance,” says Snyder, whe I. 
underscored the symmetry}, 
by hanging a pair of Regeng }.’ 
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Shandeliers in the flanking 


paces and matching the ar- 
hitectural details where nec- 
: 
wssary. The old morning room 
as handily fansformed into 
the library, using the archi- 
%ctural elements of the liv- 
hg room to dictate the design 
ef the wall-to-wall white-oak 
Jookcases. And though Mack 


fan the living room frieze 
nly along the top of the lake- 
lew windows, Snyder ex- 
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tended it to wrap the remain- 


ing three walls. 

While he took the renova- 
tion seriously, Snyder did in- 
terject witticisms here and 
there, such as the Chinese 
Chippendale-style frieze and 
matching wainscot in the 
dining room, its trelliswork 
openings backed with aged 
A small rotunda that 
yetween the 
| the living 


mirror. 
acts aS a pau 
entrance h 





room is now distinguished by 
four carved wood Doric pi- 
lasters, topped with exuber- 
ant palm-frond capitals that 
echo those in the Palm Room 
at Spencer House in London, 
an eighteenth-century Pal- 
ladian-style palace that was 
meticulously restored ten 
years ago by Lord Rothschild 
(see Architectural Digest, Feb- 
1991). “The rotunda is 
continued on page 284 
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“We didn’t want a house on the 
ocean,” says Jessie Araskog; the 
wide sweep of lawn instead faces 
the lake. Floor-to-ceiling windows 
maximize the southern exposure 
and allow light from inside to illu- 
minate the pool area, lined with 
ficus trees, at night. 





~ MODERN” 


DYNAMIC FORMS DEFINE A 
HAWAIIAN OCEANFRONT HOUSE 
Architecture and Interior Design by 


Arthur Erickson, Hon. FA1A, with Nick Milkovich 
Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 








ruce Dunbar, a for- 

mer manager for Da- 

vid Bowie, is some- 

what of a gypsy, as 
he alternates between his 
sailboat, a ski lodge in Tel- 
luride and an oceanfront 
house on Maui. A real estate 
developer for twenty-five 
years, he bought the spur of 
lava rock near Makena beach 
with the intention of build- 
ing something appropriate 
and putting it up for sale. 
“However, the first three ar- 
chitects I commissioned just 
didn’t do justice to the site,” 
he recalls. “And then I made 
the expensive mistake that ev- 
ery developer should avoid— 
I fell in love with it myself.” 

Eventually, Dunbar settled 
on Arthur Erickson, a Van- 
couver-based master of mod- 
ernism. The initial concept 
came quickly, but it took sev- 
en years to realize an im- 
peccably crafted house that 
complements the beauty and 
drama of this shore. 
Erickson, who is best rec- 

ognized for his imposing pub- 
lic buildings, has also had a 
flourishing residential prac- 
tice since 1953. “The house is 
the most complicated build- 
ing type, because you're com- 
pressing so many different 
things into a small space,” 
he observes. “But residential 
work schools you in a sense 
of warmth and intimate scale 
—a necessary counterpart to 
the larger projects.” Erickson 
also looked to Frank Lloyd 
Wright, who inspired him 
to take cues from the site 
and to root his houses in the 
ground, as though they had 
always been there. 


“The site was only lava and ocean,” 
says architect Arthur Erickson, w ho 
collaborated with architect Nick 
Milkovich on the design of a house 
on Maui for real estate developer 
Bruce Dunbar and his wife, Chris- 
tine. “I tried to join the structure 
with the water as closely as possible.” 
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Lert: “The cantilevered roof in 

the living room means the corner is 
free to be completely open,” Erick- 
son explains. “The pointed overhang 
was designed to echo the shape of 
the lot, which is somewhat trian- 
gular.” Fabric panels in the ceiling 
improve the acoustics of the space. 








ABOVE: In the living room, the ar- 
chitects designed built-in English 
sycamore cabinets, which con- 
ceal projection equipment, and a 
leather-covered banquette and ot- 
tomans. BELOw: The open-sided 
lanai has a granite-and-concrete 
table and cast-aluminum chairs. 








Dunbar expressed his de- 
sire for a “sculptural out- 
growth of the site in a new 
but indigenous form” that 
would maximize the views 
from different levels. The ar- 
chitect flew to Maui, sketched 
a design on the flight home 
and asked his longtime col- 
laborator Nick Milkovich 
(“who has learned to read my 
cribbles”) to turn it into a 
‘|. Dunbar was delight- 

th this first solution and 
igreed with Erickson 


that the design would be more 
suitable for a 6,000-square- 
foot house rather than the 
3,500 square feet he had orig- 
inally requested. 

“How do you take full ad- 
vantage of a site and over- 
come its disadvantages?” is 
the question Erickson asks 
himself on every new proj- 
ect. “I never have a prior con- 
cept—that evolves through 
exploration.” 

Three reefs protect this 
stretch of shore, allowing 
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BeLow: A stairway with concrete 
treads connects the main level 

of the house to the master suite/ 
study upstairs and to the entrance 
court and music room on the lower 
level. “The stainless-steel cables 
serve as both stair rail and screen,” 


Erickson points out. 





| = 
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a close encounter with the 
breaking surf. But the site is 
narrow and pointed, and it 
requires a steep ascent to be 
able to see over the rocks. Se- 
curity and privacy were key 
concerns, since the beach is 
public and there is a plot 
with a traditional Hawaiian 
bungalow close by. 

The architect resolved all 
these problems by dividing 
the site down the middle 
and creating a linear progres- 
sion of open spaces to the 
south and a string of enclosed 
spaces along a retaining wall 
to the north. Each of the liv- 
ing and sleeping areas is set 
at an angle to the wall to 
achieve a sense of isolation 
from the bungalow, to maxi 
mize ocean views and to im 
part a sense of movement. 
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RiGut: In the master bedroom, 
and throughout the house, the 
walls are concrete. “I like to reveal 
the structure,” Erickson says. “With 
steel or wood you have to hide it, 
and neither material has the feeling 
of strength and solidity of concrete, 
which, well treated, is also beautiful.” 





‘To reduce maintenance and 
to protect from the climate, 
the house was constructed of 
post-tensioned concrete. 

On the first floor, a music 
room, soundproofed to the 
highest professional stan- 
dards, allows Dunbar to in- 
dulge his passion for percus- 
sion with like-minded friends. 
The space looks across a 
landscaped courtyard to the 
studio of his wife, Christine, 
a stage director and choreog- 
r \ tapered lap pool 

he entrance terrace; 
er the pol- 
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angle of the site. Sand pathways ™ 
among the lava outcroppings lead 
POR ol me ele Eas Bicmentt to 
the water breaking on the rocks— 
the house was conceived to cele- 
brate that drama,” Erickson says. 
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here might 

you imagine 

a house de- 

signed in the 
manner of Napoleon III that 
is 16,000 square feet in size? 
Somewhere in the mani- 
cured hills of Saint-Jean-Cap- 
Ferrat, perhaps? Or nestled 
behind imposing wrought 
iron gates in Antibes? ‘Then 
again, it could be Beverly 
Hills, the Disneyland of a1 
chitectural styles. 

None of the above. The 
villa in question happens to 
be in Lomas de Chapultepec, 
the hills above Mexico City. 
But this house is not an anom- 
aly. The majority of residen 
tial architecture there does, 
in fact, hark back to the peri 
od when Napoleon III was 
asked to suggest a monarch for 
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A COURTYARD AERIE ADOPTS A EUROPEAN MOOD 


L 


Interior Design by David Easton/Text by Annette Tapert/Photography by Michael Calderwood 
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VIEW OF MEXICO CITY 


Lert: A jacaranda shades the cen- 
tral courtyard of a house in Lomas | 
de Chapultepec, Mexico, whose in-) 
teriors David Easton designed. Op- 
PosITE: A chinoiserie wallcovering 
surrounds the entrance to the living: 
room. The giltwood stool is George 
IIL. Scalamandré floral chair fabric. 


ABOVE: “I chose a lime-yellow wall- } 
covering to give the living room 
some zest,” says Easton. “This is 
Mexico, after all.” A red-japanned 
bureau-secretary is near a pair of 
bergéres, in Brunschwig & Fils silk 
with Schumacher back fabric. Chris- 
topher Norman drapery fabric. 
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Asove: “The dining room was 

so we used lighter English furnitu 
to maintain a sense of space,” says 
Easton. An antique Venetian-style 
crystal chandelier, from Marvin 
Alexander, hangs over a George II] 
table, from Kentshire Galleries. 

F. J. Hakimian antique Ushak rug. 


talled Carlota 
\ustria. 
nlture,” 
ns 


iV1¢ “as- 


Ke 

Co] 
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this curi ma 


tures in Mexico that 


ton found so enticing when 
he was commissioned to de- 
sign the interior for a couple 
who were creating their first 
home together. 
In typical Mexican fashion, 
house is built around 

ved courtyards with- 

n led complex. It al- 
so fe: a rooftop garden 


Opposite: An early-18th-century 
tapestry dominates the library. 
The honey-colored pine paneling” 
was polished to a soft sheen. A cite 
1800 Chinese porcelain jar, from 

Guinevere, is on the table. The scrol 
benches are covered in a Whittakel 
& Woods velvet, with Houlés trim, 
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Ricut: “The walls are painted a soft 
egg-yolk yellow,” Easton says of a 
guest bedroom. “It contrasts nicely 
with the chintz, which gives off 
sparks of color.” A dark green Chris- 
topher Norman fabric covers the 
armchair and ottoman. Brunschwig 


& Fils headboard and drapery fabric. 


terrace with a pergola that 
overlooks Mexico City and 
the mountains beyond. The 
original house was built 
in 1950, but before Easton 
came on board, the clients 
hired a local architect, Jorg: 
Serrano, to rec 
expand the exist 
ture, which, in a 
fourteen rooms, no 
a gymnasium and 
indoor pool. 

For the interior, Eastoi 
took his direction from th« 


European-inspired exterior. 
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Lert: “The master bedroom is 
very comfortable—it’s in a kind 
of Aubusson cream color, which 
works beautifully,” says Easton. Aj 
English rosewood writing table is 
at one window. Scalamandré silk 
wallcovering and drapery fabric; 
Edward Fields custom carpet. 


The clients needed no cons 
vincing: Their interests in furs} 
niture and design are Euro | 
pean as well. Not only wag| 
Easton lucky to have client§ 
on the same wavelength, but 
best of all, the interior wast 
still a shell when he arrived} 
The designer, who is ré "7 
nowned for his classical intes 
riors and fastidious attentio 
to period detail, commis 
sioned Thornhill Galleries i 
England to custom-build a 
the interior millwork, plas 
terwork and detailing. 
The entrance hall, wit 
its hand-painted chinoiseri 
wallcovering and Neoclassi 
continued on page 28 
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Opposite: The poolhouse’s Egyp- 
tian theme was conceived by Thorn 
hill Galleries, whose decorative 

painter, Owen Turville, did the 

murals. Easton designed the verdi 
gris bronze chaises, benches and 
tables, “to give a sense of the out- 
doors,” he says. Kravet pillow fabric 
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ONE STAR LIVING 


AN 1853 SPRING HOUSE IN TEXAS UPDATED FOR TODAY 


rchitecture by Lake/Flato/Text by Nancy C ollins/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


BOVE: The living room of an 1853 
use in Texas that was renovated 
r Ted Flato, John Grable and Da- 

d Lake, of Lake/Flato Architects, 
chairs and a settle by Gustav 
rickley and tables by Frank Lloyd 

right. Paragraph (anagrahm), 
96, is by Robert Rauschenberg. 


PPOSITE: “The residence is a 

ring house—it’s a unique setting 
meaning it’s over a spring-fed 
eek that once served as a source 
water,” Flato explains. “We built 
ight, transparent cedar porch to 
mplement the solid, boxy feeling 
the limestone structure.” 


he man knew 
what he wanted. 
Seven years ago 
John Grable and 


Ted Flato, of the San An- 
tonio—based firm Lake/Flato 
Architects, which specializes 
in ranches, were called to 
a property in the Texas hill 
country to look at a spring 
house that dated back to 
1853. Its owner, famous for 
both his work and his pen- 
chant for privacy. wanted to 
see what Grab!e Flato and 





partner David Lake might do 
with his two-story, one- 
room-wide house, whose ele- 
gant lines, over time, had 
been eclipsed by, well, bad 
taste. “It had a big, fat ad- 
dition,” says Flato. “The clas- 
sic, crummy kind that peo- 
ple add to a narrow house 
with no closets.” 

“When we first saw the 
house, it was painted a light 
lime,” remembers Grable. “It 
looked like this beat-up step- 

| from another century. 





Ranch families in those areas 
did things out of necessity 
and not for reasons of aes- 
thetics. Even the front porch 
was made of concrete.” 
Despite these conditions, 
the owner had been using 
the house for almost fifteen 
years while getting a working 
ranch up and running. “It 
was livable, clean and hum- 
ble,” says Grable. “Our client 
thought about the property 
all that time, however, and 
his program was articulate 
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and exact. His whole Nar- 
rative was about having re- 
spect for things made by 
the hand of man,” adds Flato, 

He is also a study in con- 
trasts—a man happiest on 
horseback, one with a minj- 
malist sensibility, who would 
rather live outdoors than In. 
“If you ask him, he’II tel] you 
that more than anything else, 
he fancies himself a cowboy,” 
Says Grable. Albeit one With 
a sophisticated, steel-trap 
mind, a Perfectionist who 
loves Stickley and collects 
Donald Judd. 

“Like Us, Our client saw the 
beauty of the h ouse’s Original 
bones and wanted to Strip it 
down,” says Flato. “We were 
excited about that, recalls 
Grable, “but we couldn’t Say, 
‘We understand perfectly and 
share your Vision,’ because 
We were being Put to the 
test.” As it turns out, it was 
one for which the archi ts 
were uniquely qualified, hay- 
ing been around ranches 
their entire Careers. “We have 
an insatiable love for the land” 
Says Flato. “We’ye learned a 
lot from the ranching com- 
Munity, and we’ve come up 
with something we cal] ranch 
tech—that is, realizing the 
POwer of Nature. Yoy dop’t 
work against it, but With it, so 
you Can survive. Simple sol- 
utions are always best.” 

If not the €asiest. “After 
we tore down the addition, 
We were left With a simple 


” 


ayout: two rooms upstairs. 
two downstairs, in L-shaped 
kitchen and a hall, In short 
a lovely spring house” 
tinues Flato, exp] 

a spring house Ww: 
ly built Over a spr 
acequia funneled wat 
the spring, under thi 


The kitchen ©PENs onto a ney, 
outdoor dining area. The cabin, 
TY Was inspired by Stickley, «¢ Jur 
client collects Stickley Pleces, Ha 
would say, ‘I have this Stickle, 
‘ocking chair,’ and we'd take th, 

S$ Our cue for the detailing for st 
ases and cabinets,” says Grable 
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BeLow: The study, one of two iden- 
tically sized rooms on the first floor, 
has a rocking chair by L. & J. G. 
Stickley. The desk and armchair 
are by Gustav Stickley. Borrom: 
The master bedroom features a 
Gustav Stickley bed. The painting 
is Sunday, 1998, by John Wesley. 


Ricut: “The new guesthouse was 
based on a bathing theme,” Gra- 
ble points out. “We.started with 

a huge concretelike plaster tub, 
because there was only a shower 
in the house, then we added an 
outdoor shower, which faces a 
spring at the rear of the property.” 








and out the other side, wher}, 
it irrigated a big adjacen 
field. There were Indians it}, 
the area, so maybe the origi}, 
nal builders wanted to bi 
sure that they would alway 
have access to water.” 

Once the house had bee! 
taken back to its essence ani 





ade “true to the pioneer 
§pirit,” says Grable, “the own- 
tr warned us, “This is all I 

ant,’ though he grudgingly 
sereed to add air-condition- 
ng and central heating to 
upplement the fireplaces in 
rach room.” That first victo- 
y under their belts, the ar- 


chitects moved upstairs, 1n- 
stalling a bath with a shower 
and pedestal sinks in the bed- 
rooms “much like the ones 
in the old western hotels.” 
While that would have satis- 
fied the owner, the rest of the 
family wanted a tub. “So we 
1 th, a little 


designed a 1 


shed like a saddlebag that 
went on the rear of the house. 
But the owner balked, saying 
it was a compromise and that 
we were starting to muck with 
the integrity of the house. 
However, he was very inter- 
sted in the notion of the ‘art 
nd dignity’ of bathing.” 


Challenged to develop that 
idea, Flato and Grable began 
researching until they came 
up with an architectural plan 
to realize his concept. “We 
made decisions based on this 
philosophy, presented them 
and had to explain the rea- 


continued on page 287 
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Top: The dining porch is 

with the acequia. “The troy 
water creates an arm that he 
define the rear courtyard,” not 
Flato. Above: The area, designe: 
for eating and grilling, “is an ode 
to the outdoor kitchens typical of 
early settler houses,” he adds. 
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RiGcut: “The owner is very proud 
of his polo ponies, and we all worked 
together to make a special shelter 
them,” says Grable. The semi- 

yen stalls were built from recy- 
cled oil pipes and corrugated metal. 
The client and the architects de- 
signed the rolli addle racks. 
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FRENCH 


MODERNISM 
IN LOS ANGELES 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY DESIGN 
FILLS A HOUSE IN THE HILLS 


Interior Design by Robert Couturier/Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


n 1960 Reg Allen and 

Jack Stevens designed 

a house for themselves 

on a long, narrow hill- 
side lot in Los Angeles. The 
house, which was a loose in- 
terpretation of seventeenth- 
century French architecture, 
belongs to a style that even- 
tually came to be known as 
Vogue or Hollywood Re- 
gency: It was a symmetrical 
building with a prominent 
mansard roof, arched dormer 
windows and elongated open- 
ings. “The genuine integrity 
of the house goes back to its 


“arly French modernist furnish- 

ings seemed just right for this 

classic L.A. setting,” says designer 

Robert Couturier (above, with 

client Maryann O’Donnell). Lert: 

s in the living room include a 

ice by Jean Royére and a 
oillerat lantern. 


inception,” observes interior 
designer Robert Couturier. 
“You can like or dislike what 
the architects did, but you 
can’t deny its muscle, the fact 
that it’s extremely well sited 
and well proportioned, and 
the amazing views.” 

The house has some his- 
tory too—at least in the 
compressed time frame of 
modern Los Angeles. Allen 
and Stevens eventually sold 
it to Michael Butler, the 
producer of Hair, who in 
turn sold it to film director 
John Schlesinger and pho- 
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Asove: The vibrant color of the li- 
brary—in the rug, chairs and Lee 
Jofa cotton and silk drapery fab- 
rics—“truly represents Maryann’s 
vivacious and feminine personali- 
ty.” The Astrolabe lamp was made 
by Jean-Charles Moreux. Old 
World Weavers Ultrasuede on sofa. 


tographer Michael Childers. 
For over twenty-five years 
it served as their California 
base and was often rented or 
loaned out to the likes of 
Isabella Rosellini, Julie Chris- 
tie, Sean Connery and Rich- 
ard Gere. The Dalai Lama 
meditated in the : 

chids thrived in a hothous¢ 


carden; or- 


in back; in time the scrub- 
and chaparral-flecked hill 

side grew into a far more lush 
and cocooning shield. 

Four years ago Maryann 
O’Donnell rented the house 
from Schlesinger and Chil- 
ders. An entrepreneur who 
helped found EarthLink Net- 
work and now backs young 
Internet companies while gen- 
erating projects in the movie 
and fashion worlds, O’Don- 
nell bought the place two 
years later and, after a divorce, 
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decided to make it her new 
home. At that point she got 
in touch with Couturier, who 
had designed a friend’s house 
in Aspen and with whose 
work and personality she felt 
“an instant click.” 

Client and designer to- 
gether decided to revise the 
house and to give it a strong 
twentieth-century French aes- 
thetic. “’’m a complete Fran- 
cophile,” O’Donnell says, “and 
I’m especially interested in 
the France of the twentieth 





century, because it was a 
place—a culture and a sensi- 
bility—that kept being re- 
born without destroying the 
past completely. In a smaller 
way, this is precisely what I 
felt about my own life and 
hoped for with this house.” 
The judicious rebirth that 
Couturier and O’Donnell 
engineered included several 
key structural amendments. 
A loft ladder that led to the 
second story was replaced by 
a proper staircase. More sub- 



































Lert: For the screening room, 
Couturier designed soft, outsize 
furniture for relaxing. The fabrics 
on the armchairs, back-to-back so} 
and pillows are Nobilis. Green sof 
velvet, Christopher Hyland. Red 
pillow fabric, Christopher Normat §, 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin carpet. 


antial, squared columns su- 
gerseded the thin Grecian 
pindles that used to divide 
e gallery and the living 
pom. An emphatic French 
fone mantelpiece was in- 
alled in the living room; it 
/stantly adjusted the scale of 
he space, giving it a sense of 
eatricality and making an 
elusive historical allusion. 
the dining room, a rather 
iburban brick fireplace dis- 
peared behind a wall, and 
he beam ceiling was raised 


and elegantly domed. Doors 
were mirrored, windows up- 
dated and terrazzo flooring 
(after a design by Couturier, 
who was inspired by the ex- 
isting, and still stylish, floor 
in the gallery) laid down in 
the living and dining rooms. 

The house, as Couturier 
points out, is “one of those 
small buildings that feel 
expansive.” This is largely 
due to the generous volume 
of the living room and gal- 
lery, which “di -d the fact 


that we were not going to 
have flowered fabrics, uphol- 
stered walls, Louis XIV fur- 
niture.” Instead, “it suggest- 
ed a clean, clear, strict, fairly 
straightforward treatment,” 
Couturier says. “The view is 
important. Since the air is 
crisp up there, the design 
should be crisp too. I thought 
it should feel like fresh- 
pressed linen.” 
i he view and the setting 
limited the palette Couturier 
from: Whites, beiges 


In the study, as in most of the other 
rooms in the house, Couturier 
asked French artist Paulin Paris to 
paint the walls with neutral-toned, 
graphic murals. The white checked 
fabric on the sofa and pillows is 
from Clarence House; the red sofa 
fabric is by Scalamandré. 
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The master bedroom, Cout 
fears the Hlacrapety Abitiian | 'IOUSE IS NEVER JUST ABOUT PUTTING CHAIRS 
Fae cise lpia: Hes OM,” SAYS COUTURIER. “THE IMPORTANT 


the white drapery fabric is fron 


Zimmer + Rhode, Chelsea Fitions \G IS THE PRESENCE OF IMAGINATION.” 


denim pillow and box spring fabrics. 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin carpet. 
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verall, the house is very femi- 
e and sophisticated,” notes 
turier. “It brings a real ele- 
ice to the breathtaking views of 
hills.” Rigur: Garden designer 
al Robbins placed glazed stone 
nch urns, planted with fruit 







fies, on the patio around the pool. 


RiGut: Wicker and tile provide a 
counterpoint to the modernist ele- 
ments in the bath, with its 1930s- 
style sinks and a steel swing-arm 
lamp from Ann-Morris Antiques. 
The wall tile is from Country 
Floors; the floor tile is from Ann 
Sacks. Drapery fabric, Lee Jofa. 


and creams were at its cen- 
ter, with stronger colors used 
mostly for accents. But with- 
in this calculated neutral- 
ity, the designer was able to 
modulate texture, pattern 
and form with considerable 
éclat. In the living room, for 
example, he had the walls 
painted by the appropriately 
named Paulin Paris. “I didn’t 
want anything descriptive— 
no fake boiserie,” says Cou- 
turier. “Paulin and I found an 
abstraction that was strong 
enough to be a presence 
while setting an urbane but 
not intrusive tone.” 

Couturier likes to realize 
his interiors in a way that 
evokes classic film story- 
boarding: He draws precise 
elevations of the rooms, and 
then he designs or shops for 
furniture to set into them. 
“After some time,” he says, 
“the drawing comes into its 
own. It’s like writing; the sto- 
ry almost decides for you 
what will be there.” , 








What the house decided, 
for Couturier as for O’Don- 
nell, was that there would 
be a clear connection to 
French design of the 1930s 
and 1940s. Thus a six-part 
folding screen attributed 
to Jean-Michel Frank, Rene 
Drouet stools, Jansen side 
tables, a Serge Roche mirror, 
all fell easily into place in the 
living room, as did an eccen- 
tric but raffish suite of uphol- 
stered furniture that Couturier 
found in Paris. It had been 
created by T. H. Robsjohn- 
Gibbings for Conrad Hilton’s 








Casa Encantada in Bel-Air— 
and so back to California 
the gilded and tufted so- 
fa and two chairs traveled. 
There they joined sleek, 
more straightforward uphol- 
stered furniture, including so- 
fas and armchairs of Coutu- 
rier’s own design. 

“I believe that furniture 
should have a history: your 
history and its own history, 
twelve different histories, if 
you like, all linked together 
par basard—and of course 
temporarily, since we’re all 
temporary,” Couturier says. 
“This intersection fascinates, 
amuses, interests me. A house 
is never just about putting 
chairs in a room or paint 
on the walls. The impor- 
tant thing is the presence of 
imagination.” 

In the dining room, Cou- 
turier’s imagination turned 
toward the warmer, the en- 
closed, the referential. Hence 
the drapery panel hung against 
Paris’s painted plaster, the 
Ruhlmann chairs, the Frank 
daybed, the whimsical pago- 
da lamps by Tony Duquette 
and the painting by Chris- 
tian Bérard that Maryann 
O’Donnell contends—not 
inaccurately—rather resem- 
bles its present owner. 





continued on page 285 
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DIPLOMATIC MISSION 


RESTORING THE TREASURE THAT IS WINFIELD HOUSE, 
THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR’S LONDON RESIDENCE 





Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Jonathan Pilkington 








Top: After a major structural over- 
haul, Winfield House, home to the 
American ambassador in London, 

is again the site of receptions and 
summits. ABOvE: Ambassador Phil- 
ip Lader with his wife, Linda, daugh- 
ters Mary-Catherine and Whitaker, 
left, and their dog, Shakespeare. 


Ricut: A restored chandelier lights 
the entrance hall. Barbara Hutton 
gave her lease on the house to the 
United States in 1954. “For the most 
part the electrical, plumbing and 
heating systems were original and 
required updating,” says State De- 
partment architect Kevin Spence. 


infield House, 
the residence 
of the Ameri- 
can ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James’s, 
was out of action when Phil- 
ip and Linda Lader arrived 
in London with their two 
daughters in 1997. Essential 
maintenance was under way, 
asbestos was found, the job 
got bigger—a lot bigger— 
but at last, after two years of 
work, they could move in. 

Linda LeSourd Lader want- 
ed friends to remember their 
postal code. The NWI was 
easy, that’s Regent’s Park; 4RT 
needed a catch phrase. She 
had it: “Four people, living 
like Royalty Temporarily.” 

The house suits the job. It 
is spectacularly blessed with 
art, furniture and chandeliers, 
some on loan, some gifts to 
the house. Ambassador and 
Mrs. Walter Annenberg’s gen- 
erous gift in 1969 of antiques 
and decoration by William 
Haines and Ted Graber, with 
assistance from English de- 
signer Dudley Poplak, made 
the house one of the most 
beautiful ambassadorial resi- 
dences in the world. 

In 1983 the rooms were 
restored by Graber and Pop- 
lak for Ambassador and Mrs. 
Charles H. Price II, who also 
made generous gifts to the 
house (see Architectural Di- 
gest, January 1986), but the 
years passed and the house 
needed something more sub- 
stantial. Most of the wiring, 
plumbing and heating had not 
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Asove: An oil of George Washing- 
ton hangs in the Hall of Presidents. 
The George III settee and chairs 
were re-covered and the draperies 
replaced. The firm of Purcell Mil- 
ler Tritton undertook a survey of 
the house and coordinated the work 
of engineers and other specialists. 


been redone since the house 
was built by American heir- 
ess Barbara Hutton in 1936. 
“Just about everything you 
can’t see had to be replaced,” 
explains Kevin Spence, the 
U.S. State Department’s ar- 
chitect in charge of the proj- 
ect. “Virtually none of the 
gauges or valves on the heat- 
ing system worked. One very 
talented engineer was run- 
ning the thing by sound; 
he had, in fact, worked on 
a submarine. The heat had 
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to stay on all summer; if 
pipes cooled down, the joints 
would leak, and those pipes 
were embedded in walls and 
concrete floors.” 

Indeed, guests often had 
hot feet and cold heads; ceil- 
ings had strange stripes. The 
roof, security and cooling 
systems, fire precautions— 
everything needed attention. 
And asbestos was every- 
where, even wrapped around 
pipes to muffle the sound of 
trickling water. 

It was a team effort. To 
undertake a comprehensive 
survey of existing conditions, 
they had the vast experience 
of John Burton, who holds 
the title of surveyor, or chief 
architect, to both Canterbury 
Cathedral and Westminster 


RiGut: To facilitate asbestos re- 
moval in the garden room, the Chi- 
nese wallpaper was taken down and 
stored by Merryl Huxtable, of the 
ictoria and Albert Museum, work- 
ing with Sandiford & Mapes. The 
Gainsborough portrait is on loan 

! nal Gallery of Art. 
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Abbey and is one of the prin 
cipal partners of the noted 
English conservation arc 
tects Purcell Miller Tritton 
The United States governg 
ment doesn’t own the housey 
it leases it from the Cro 
Estate, so they also had th 
backup of the Crown Estate 
representative, Neil Cooke, of 
HOK International’s London 
office, to monitor the work. }| 
Merryl Huxtable, of the} 
Victoria and Albert Museump 
working with historic-wall 
paper conservation expert 
Sandiford & Mapes, took 
enormous care to restore and) 
protect the superb hand 
painted eighteenth-centu 


Opposite: A late-17th-century 
English architrave and pediment 
highlight the garden room. “Our 
goal was to preserve the quality o} 
the design created for Ambassado; 
and Mrs. Annenberg,” says State 
Department designer Vivien Woof 
ter. Brunschwig & Fils chair fabric 
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“FABRICS WERE SPECIALLY 
WOVEN AND NEW CARPETS MADE 
THAT REPEAT THE ORIGINAL 
COLORS, SINCE LIGHT HAD FADED 
THEM OVER THE YEARS.” 


ABOVE: The drawing room features 
Louis XV fauteuils, center, and 

a circa 1775 drum table. Woofter 
hopes one day to restore the French 
oak paneling. The oils, by Charles 
Stanley Reinhart and Addison 
Thomas Millar, are on loan from 
the Spanierman Gallery through 
the Art in Embassies Program. 


Chinese wallpaper in the gar- 
den room. It was taken off 
the walls so that asbestos 
could be removed and was 
interleaved with acid-free pa- 
per and kept in a custom- 
made case. The case itself 
was stored in a special room 
with controlled humidity and 
temperature, under museum 
and conservation standards, 
safe from the storm brew- 
ing aro "ea the ren- 
and 
1g, it 


tr e 


been off ui 
lost of th 
‘ecorated 


one agreed that Haines’s dec- 
oration was so good that 
the reception rooms should 
be restored, not altered. As 
Haines once said: “Taste is 
like fog. You can see it and 
you can feel it, but you can 
never really touch it.” He 
gave these rooms taste; it’s 
still there. 

“Fabrics were specially wo- 
ven and new carpets made 
that repeat the original col- 
ors, since light had faded 
them over the years,” says 
Vivien Woofter, director of 
the State Department’s for- 

© interior design division. 

small changes were 











Opposite: “A residence can create 
an atmosphere that a conference 
room never could,” says Ambas- 
sador Lader, who hosts formal and 
informal meals in the state din- 

ing room. The Chippendale-style 
chairs were re-covered in black 

leather. The gilt-bronze-and-cut 
glass wall lights are late George IIL} 
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appropriate—a slightly dark | \ 
er fabric on chairs vulnerabl 
to wine spills; slightly bolder} 
trim on draperies in a larg 
room; the English tradition 
of a faux-stone finish for stai 
case walls—but most things} 
were duplicated exactly.” 
The budget was not u 
limited, and the usual policy 
of mend and repair was in ef 
fect. There were things they 
would have liked to do—addj 
more lighting for the pain 
ings in the drawing room, fo 
example—but couldn’t af 
ford. “The wiring is in place 
we can add it later,” Spence 
says. “It’s not a bad thing tof 
e 
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remind the world that even 
Americans have a budget.” 
Ambassadorial residences 
are not redecorated for every 
ambassador, although each 
incumbent typically has sev- 
eral requests, and, for various 
reasons, minor changes are 
made. Ambassador Lader sug- 
gested that a few more book- 
shelves in his study would be 
handy for the ninety-six car- 
tons of books he had brought 
with him. And a shower was 
added to one of the baths. 
Linda Lader, however, says 
that she agreed with the de- 
sign team on the color for 
the master bedroom: “Exact- 
ly the soft blue wash that’s al- 
ready there.” She notes, “It’s 
a beautiful haze of color. We 
wanted what was best for the 
antique paneling and best for 
the room. Our intention was 
not to impose our own taste.” 
The Laders have also been 
keenly interested in the art 





ABOVE: Though the master bed- 
room was given new heating and 
cooling systems, the blue wash on 
the walls was retained. Woofter 
designed the draperies. The lam- 
brequin, coverlet and bed skirt fab- 
rics are from Robert Allen. Karges 
headboard. Pierre Frey carpet. 


that was hung at Winfield 
House, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of the museums and 
galleries that have loaned 
paintings and to the expertise 
of Virginia Shore, of the Art 
in Embassies Program. The 
program was set up in 1964 
to promote American artists 
by matching the blank walls 
of ambassadorial residences 
around the world with crowd- 
ed museum storerooms back 
home. For each residence, a 
program curator puts togeth- 
er a collection that reflects 
a theme appropriate to the 
country or the ambassador. 
“Museums and galleries 





Lerr: Mountain Ulossoms, Volda, a 
circa 1936 oi! by William H. John- 
son, an artist from the Laders’ home 
state of South Carolina, is displayed 
in the ambassador’s study. Brun- 
schwig & Fils chair fabric. Pierre 
frey bench fabric. Schumacher 
drapery fabric. Rosecore carpet. 
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: SN Yl ABove: A statue of Barbara Hut- 

re? ot ee os - * Fahy ~ B| ton sits in the box garden, created 

ambassadors ha in Ne ; N otis } by landscape designer Peter Coats. | 
> : Trees planted by visiting dignitar- 

ies dot the property. “This is not 

; the Laders’ house,” says the ambas-}) 

met with mus ie “ay tx n| sador (left, with his family). “It’s 

in New York a Re } A the American people’s house. 


United States 
sador had a mast 


terest, but the 
high-level « 


wanted to be 

guests around the 1 

use the paintings to tal 
ideas that interested him 
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SOSSUSVLEI 


ptinued from page 191 
r the feeling of being open to the 

sert yet ensconced in comfort and 
ivacy. A couple of chaises wait under 

e pergola out front. The newcomer’s 
st, irresistible impulse is to bask. 

For guests who manage to tear them- 
Ives from their villas, the lodge has a 

nge pool overlooking the desert, a 
ning room with an ample wine cellar 
dan observatory with a computerized 
elve-inch telescope, where Mavro- 
atis helps visitors sort out Alpha Cen- 

i, Scorpius and the Southern Cross. 

But the real attraction of Sossusvlei is 
e desert itself, with scenery and wild- 
e unlike anything on the standard sa- 

i tour. Just below the lodge, a couple 

Riippell’s korhaans bicker. “We call 
em Winnie and Nelson because 
ey re always fighting,” says Mavroma- 
5. Out on a scenic drive one evening, a 
hide points out three aardwolves, rarely 
phted doglike creatures, with the sort 

weird lifestyle that seems to be oblig- 
lory in the Namib Desert. They wan- 
br by night foraging in the sand for 
arvester termites, and when they find 
em, they can eat two hundred thou- 

data go. 

Another guide points out a pair of 
brgeous beetles racing up a slip face of 
e dunes one morning. They have dim- 
ed metallic-blue carapaces, and their 
acks appear behind them like the stitch- 
gona baseball, then quickly vanish in 
e shifting sand. “The Formula One 
petle,” says the guide. It runs so fast, of 
burse, because the sand is so hot. 

Back at Sossusvlei Mountain Lodge, 
he Namib ultimately has the opposite 

ect on visitors: The chaise beneath 
he pergola beckons, and you begin to 
ow down and soak up the rhythms of 
ne desert. Blue shadows seep out of the 
vines and steal the color from the sur- 
ce rock. There’s dinner in the lodge, 
nen it’s back to the villa, where a fire is 

rning in the hearth, and traditional 

Jamibian choral music plays on the 
ound system. The sky above the bed is 
pangled with stars. 

Just before dawn, the moon hangs 
ke hammered gold above the serrated 
hountains. The first light of the rising 

catches on the ridgelines, and slow- 
7 the colors of day come washing back 
own the slopes again. It’s like watching 

e earth exhale. 0 


THE MILESTONE 


continued from page 195 

Bea Tollman came to see the Mile- 
stone one evening in 1998. Built as a 
town house in 1883-84 in the style of a 
late-seventeenth-century residence in 
central Europe, it had been damaged by 
a fire in 1986 but had since been care- 
fully restored, down to the last leaded 
window and crenellated molding. “It 
was lifeless and soulless,” Bea Tollman 
remembers. “But the structure was 
good; we thought we wouldn’t have to 
do too much. That was before we found 
that nothing worked. The air-condi- 
tioning had broken down, and the bath- 
water was cold.” The day after the 
work began inside, she had the planters 
outside filled with flowers. The block 
of flats next door was acquired and 
turned into six apartments. And Toll- 
man fought for permission to build the 
Conservatory, a black-and-white fanta- 
sy reminiscent of the Royal Ascot scene 
from My Fair Lady. 

Extroverts love the rooms, which Bea 
Tollman has decorated with a theatri- 
cal flair. There is Savile Row, a room 
lined with pinstripe and a half-finished 
suit on a tailor’s mannequin in the cor- 
ner; the Safari Suite, all animal- and 


Extroverts love the 
rooms, which Bea 
Tollman has decorated 
with a theatrical flair. 


banana-leaf prints under canvas. The 
Tudor Room has a paneled side room 
with a minstrel’s gallery and a secret exit 
for guests dodging the press. The Vene- 
tian Suite, with its aqua fabrics and faux 
Canalettos, features framed eighteenth- 
century fans, but, like all the suites, it 
also has a DVD player, a fax and busi- 
ness cards specially printed for each 
guest. Every desk has a stapler, pencils, 
erasers, tape and paper clips; every 
room has a lamb’s-wool throw. 

What’s the greatest tribute the Mile- 
stone has earned so far? “Probably my 
daughter’s comment, when she last came 
to London,” answers Bea Tollman. “I 
assumed she would be staying with me. 
But she said, ‘Another time, Mum— 
piease can I stay at the Milestone?” 0 


PANSUKIAN 


continued from page 197 

inal lawyer, he relocated from Paris to 
Siargao in 1995 to oversee every detail 
of his personal utopia—from the archi- 
tecture to the gardens to the furniture 
design. In the process, he created a cozy 
home away from home for adventure- 
loving guests, which opened in 1997. 

The approach to Pansukian Tropical 
Resort, through a maze of waterways 
enveloped by clusters of picturesque 
islets, sets the romantic tone. In the 
shallow waters offshore is a three- 
tiered, open-sided pagoda—a “symbolic 
entrance gate,” as Rambeau describes 
it—that is connected to Pansukian 
by a narrow wood bridge. On the la- 
goon side, a lanai is distinguished by its 
graceful sloping roof. 

Giving the resort strong roof profiles 
was central to establishing its identity. 
Rambeau borrowed ideas from the ar- 
chitecture of Thailand, Indonesia and 
southern Mindanao, tweaking them sub- 
tly to invent a style all his own. “When 
you meet a person for the first time, you 
don’t look at the feet or the hands. You 
look at the face,” he says. “The roof is the 
face. It’s the personality of the building.” 

Similarly, the materials Rambeau se- 
lected represent Pansukian’s style. “I 
wanted everything to be in harmony with 
the natural environment,” he says, so he 
used only indigenous plants, such as iron- 
wood, cogon, coconut wood and bam- 
boo, for the buildings and the furniture. 

He also turned to the Filipino crafts 
tradition for the interiors, accenting 
them with intricately woven mats and 
baskets, colorful textiles and heavy clay 
ceramics. “The culture of the Philip- 
pines fits my taste perfectly,” he ex- 
plains, “because it’s elegant without 
being pretentious.” 

Each of the nine cottages at Pansukian 
has its own veranda set within a tropical 
garden. Most of the grounds are carpet- 
ed with Bermuda grass and laced with 
white-sand paths. Pandanuses and vi- 
brant heliconias are grouped through- 
out the gardens. 

Nicolas Rambeau says he is still over- 
whelmed by the beauty of his paradise. 
But the biggest reward, he notes, is the 
opportunity to share it. “I’ve discovered 
that what’s important in life is not your- 
self but others. If you’re able to give hap- 
piness or pleasure to others, you’ve gone 
a long way to being happy yourself.” 0 
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HOTEL DE RUSSIE 





continued from page 209 

Tommaso Ziffer, who was responsible 
for the rehabilitation. “The gazebo, gas- 
light chandeliers and eight-piece orches- 
tras serenading under the moonlight. 
But this was no longer what the hotel 
was, and it’s no longer what Rome is ei- 
ther.” Instead Ziffer, who worked close- 
ly on the project with Olga Polizzi, Forte’s 
sister and herself an interior designer, 
decided to set the clock forward, to that 
point just before midcentury, when the 
classical and the modern came together 
in a particularly lively dialogue. “I con- 
ceived of the hotel as a connection among 
three points of view,” Ziffer says. “It’s as 
though today’s open-minded sensibility 
were to look back on the 1940s, which 
in turn looked back on the 1890s.” 

Ziffer focused more on Paris than on 
Rome for inspiration, since Rome in the 
1940s was a poor city with meager ma- 
terials at its disposal. Influences includ- 
ed Gio Ponti, Jean-Michel Frank and 
Billy Baldwin. Ziffer and Polizzi agreed 
that the de Russie should feel as un- 
hotel-like as possible. Throughout the 
public rooms—and in many of the bed- 
rooms and suites as well—Ziffer laid 
in a subtle but palpable geometry, most 
often in the form of horizontal stripes, 
which serve as a kind of visual embodi- 
ment of the time line that links the 
present hotel to its past and, ideally, its 
future. “Hotels,” says Ziffer, “are funda- 
mentally about movement. Movement 
across geography, movement through 
the day, movement in time. And besides, 
I like to play visual games whenev- 
er I can—you should never take design 
too seriously.” 

Among the rooms the RAI fortunate- 
ly left intact were the paired lobbies that 
flank the entrance hall, which opens di- 
rectly onto the hotel’s spectacular gar- 
den and was left deliberately spare. To 
the right, the classic hotel lobby fea- 
tures the first of Ziffer’s stripes (in the 
carpet), high-back sofas to complement 


| the room’s tall ceilings, a 1920 decora- 


e steel panel by Raymond Subes and 
‘tr iron chandeliers in the spirit of 
cometti. In its sleekness and 
room is altogether unlike 
‘el lobby in Rome. 
' lounge required rework- 
ign and architecture, as 
rly consisted of three 
ynfigured the area and 


in this case used stripes—painted in d 


ferent hues on the walls—to emphas 

a defect: “Both rooms have low ceiling: | 
he notes. “I like to play up problems# 
sometimes it turns them into a motif 


~_In the lounge, paintings and sculptureg 


by contemporary Roman artists an 
sometimes with Roman subject matte : 
help connect the space to the city. 
Upstairs, in the dining room, Zif 
resurrected the arched windows a 


colonnade and produced a room tha) 


| 
| 


most strongly recalls the old Hotel dij 


Russie. He conceived it, he says, as 
“playful pavilion,” a sort of interior ve 
sion of the old gazebo. Suffused with 
sunshine during the day and a vivid a 
mosphere at night, the dining room he 
some of the best views of the hotel 
famed garden, where pine trees, cypresseg 
magnolias and citrus thrive among th 
graveled paths and stone staircases thé 
climb up from the foot of the Pincio. 
When it came to the guest rooms ani 
suites, Ziffer had very strong ideal 
about what he wanted to avoid: “Anj 
interior that’s all Louis XVI style,” 
says. “Anything matching. We did 
want those machines that press you 
trousers. No little webbed benches fo} 
your suitcases. You don’t find such ob 
jects at home—why are they so ubiq 


| 
; 
tous in hotel rooms?” 


In Ziffer’s they aren’t. His rooms an 


suites mask their hotel-like nature wit 
two different designs. There is the ap 
proach he calls Moderne, with celery 
green walls, striped draperies, a tall, up 
holstered headboard, a 1940s desk ant 
a Regency armchair. There is the versioi 
he calls classical, with a mauve palette, | 
headboard topped with a silvered roco 
co carving, brightly upholstered Frenel 
armchairs and a lighthearted pale blu 
desk with gilt detailing. Both scheme 
have eclectic touches. 

Although Tommaso Ziffer has de 
signed the atelier for Valentino ani 
many of his shops in Europe, the Ho 
tel de Russie was his first commercia 
project of its kind. “After years of de 
signing houses and apartments,” he says 
“working on a hotel was pure joy. To 


certain degree you get to make thf 


whole thing up: the present, the past 
the architecture, the decoration. Eve} 
the client—the traveler—lives mainl 
in your head.” 0 
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UXU RANCH 


continued from page 206 

The UXU was established as a dude 
ranch in 1929, but by the time Bryan 
purchased it in 1996, it had been trans- 
formed into an informal lodge with 
“cutesy wreaths over the beds,” Bryan 
says. He tossed the dried flowers and 
wreaths and kept the lodgepole pine 
furnishings and wood-burning stoves. 
In the lodge and the accompanying cab- 
ins, he hung his own photos of the 
West, along with a photograph of Buf- 
falo Bill Cody and western paintings by 
William Matthews, Geoff Parker and 
John DeMott. He even built his own 
coatracks from half logs and railroad 
ties. As befits a simple western life, 
there are no phones, televisions or faxes 
in the cabins. And guests should not be 
surprised to find dirt under their nails 
or feel a breeze waft through their cab- 
in or see a grizzly at their front door. 
“This is a dude ranch, not the Ritz- 
Carlton,” Bryan says. 

Recently Bryan added the Hollister 
cabin, an old stagecoach stop he pur- 
chased for seven hundred dollars at a 
nearby auction and moved onto the 
property. He hired furniture designer 
J. Mike Patrick, of New West in Cody, 
Wyoming, to furnish the place. 

Patrick’s designs are reminiscent of 
the work of Thomas Molesworth, and 
they display a similar sense of whimsy. 
“Dude ranch furniture needs to be com- 
fortable and fun and evocative,” he 
says. “When you come back from a trail 
ride, you don’t want to plunk yourself 
down in some generic easy chair. It 
should be an honest-to-God, no-B.S. 
western setting.” 

One of Patrick’s favorite chairs is his 
cowboy version of the Morris chair, a 
robust piece fashioned from Douglas fir 
and alder with antiqued leather cush- 
ions. He built two for Bryan, along with 
beds, mirrors, ottomans, sconces, night 
tables and dressers. Like Molesworth, 
he incorporated Chimayo cushions and 
carved images of moose, fly fishermen 
and bowlegged cowboys. 

Happily, the dude ranch legacy still 
lingers at the UXU, in spirit as well as in 
style. Everyone is treated like an old 
friend in a family’s home. “One of the 
greatest satisfactions is when the kids 
want to take their horses back home 
with them,” Bryan says. The old guard 
of dude ranching would be proud. 0 
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SPRING COTTAGE 





continued from page 219 

recalls swimming there himself. “The 
whole of the Thames was our pool until 
my father began to worry about his 
mother swimming in that strong current 
and built her a pool in the walled garden 
near the house,” he says. “She didn’t like 
the pool much, said it was ‘disgustin’.’ 
She never did trust people in pools.” 

She was right. In the sixties it was to be- 
come the most famous pool in England, 
the place where the Profumo affair began 
with the antics of a summer night. The 
allegations, so exaggerated in the film 
Scandal, now seem long ago and far away, 
but the tale of a British secretary of state 
for war, a Russian spy and a “devil of a 
girl,” Christine Keeler, endures. The pro- 
curer in the middle of it all, Stephen 
Ward, had rented Spring Cottage, so it 
too was drawn into the titillation. His por- 
trait of Keeler hangs in the cloakroom. 

But time moves on for great houses. 
The estate was given to the National 
Trust, in 1966 the Astor family moved 
from Cliveden, and in 1985 the house 
became a hotel (see Architectural Digest, 
August 1986). Now Spring Cottage 
joins it, restored to its original role as 
part of the house yet far away. 

Architect Julian Harrap, interior de- 
signer Rupert Lord and landscape de- 
signer Jane Fearnley-Whittingstall col- 
laborated on the renovation. They all 
agreed there was much to do but that 
they must not do too much. They would 
not disturb Sleeping Beauty. “We tried to 
acknowledge the work of both Nicholson 
and Devey in an invisible or mending 
sort of way,” says Harrap, who is known 
for his sensitive conservation work on his- 
toric buildings. “Those men each recog- 
nized the special quality of this place.” 

For the interiors, the goal was to cre- 
ate a sense of ease without being self- 
conscious about it. “After all,” says Lord, 
“with all of Cliveden at your disposal, 
you can’t pretend to be roughing it. The 
cottage never was the hands-on, ‘coun- 
try’ life of Marie Antoinette at Ver- 
sailles. Here aristocrats were happy to 
let the servants brew the tea; their rustic 
pretense didn’t extend that far.” 

The kitchen, first built as a fishing 
room by Devey, is always stocked with 
basic luxuries—champagne, smoked 
salmon, strawberries, a child’s favorite 
cereal. Ask tor anything in advance, and 
it w''l be there when you arrive. Guests 


“past,” says Harrap. “The idea of a room 


can fix their own breakfast or let the 
butler do it for them. 

The staff will rearrange the furniture’ 
for grand parties or to make certain guests | 
have things just as they want them. “It’s 
the way it would have been done in the 


as a museum set piece is quite wrong.” 
There have been weddings in the tea 
room: The bride and groom can depart 
by boat. A thirties slipper launch is exclu-- 
sively for the use of guests at the cottage. | 

Dinner can be as simple or as grand 
as you want. Cook your own scrambled | 
eggs, order from the “traveling menu” | 
of dishes that are prepared at the hotel 
but finished and served by the butler, | 
or ask for the chef to come down to 
cook something special. It’s a kind of 
room service, but it does have to come a_ 
little farther, down the valley and through | 
the woods. Planning is essential. | 

Spring Cottage is now, as it was always 
intended to be, a place to get away. Harrap | 
and Fearnley-Whittingstall worked close- | 
ly on its garden to fashion a “green ’ 
room,” with high hedges for privacy but | 
no flowers, a space for entertainment as _ 
elaborate as guests might want—flaming | 
torches, musicians on the minstrel’s gal-_ 
lery, the echo of a shepherd’s flute—the + 
picnic of their dreams or just a casual | 
supper for two. Off that is an even more | 
secluded, flower-filled area they call “flir- 
tation corner.” Fearnley-Whittingstall | 
kept the planting simple, “to avoid any + 
strong statement,” she says. “We were | 
creating a fantasyland, not Disneyland.” | 

Those of a romantic disposition imag- 
ine who has been there before. The duke - 
of Buckingham, Restoration wit, schemer 
and lover, once had a house at the top of 
the hill. Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of 
George II, leased Cliveden and enjoyed 
many happy days with his nine children, — 
eight of whom were born there. Rupert 
Lord likes to think even further back and 
says, “I have my own wacky theory that 
the Druids must have known of such a 
clear spring so close to the river.” 

Maybe yes, maybe no; it doesn’t matter. 
At Spring Cottage all dreams are wel- | 
come, and part of the magic is not know- 
ing. As that amorous Regency poet wrote: 

If here the sigh of love prevails, 
The dart of envy finds no sting, 
Old Thames will smile and tell no tales 
Of what is done at Cliefden’s spring. 0 
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KINDEL PRESENTS WORLD MASTERPIECES 
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| This living room setting captures the design philosophy of Carleton Varney, owner of the prestigious 

| Dorothy Draper & Company design firm. Carleton Varney emphasizes the use of bold colors, patterns, 
stripes, and comfortable, classic furniture. The Varney & Sons Collection from Kindel Furniture is 
taken from some of the Varneys’ favorite things representing a broad range of styles. For the Kindel 
dealer nearest you, call 616-243-3676. To order a catalog, please send 45 dollars to Kindel Furniture 
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| 
| 
| Company, P.O. Box 2047, Grand Rapids, MI 49501. Visit our website at www.kindelfurniture.com. 
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"And We Shall Dwell in the House of the Lord Forever" 48"x 60" rn 
Available in Giclee on canvas: 16" x 20", 


24" x 30", 48" x 60" 
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"A Song of Echos" Mb ance Acrylicon canvas “Into the Valley of Dreams" 
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Calhoun, Georgia 1-888-809-2989 
In NY (516) 822-5878 Fax: (516) 933-8890 


Visit our website at: www.stantoncarpet.com 





Available through these design resources: 


CALIFORNIA: Costa Mesa, Hart's Rugs & Carpets, (714) 434-8440 * Laguna Niguel, Tuttle's Carpet One, (949) 831-1332 * San Carlos, California Carpet, 
(650) 591-3355 © San Francisco, Abbey Carpet of San Francisco, (415) 752-6620 » Caliiornia Carpet, (415) 487-3636 * West Hollywood, International Flooring, 
(310) 859-0044 FLORIDA: Miami, Carpet Creations, (305) 576-5900 * North Palin Beach, Crystal Tree Carpet & Flooring, (561) 622-6333 GEORGIA: Atlanta, 








Designer Carpets, (404) 262-1720 ILLINOIS: Chicago, Village Carpets, (773) 93: « Chicago Merchandise Mart, Carpets By Design, (312) 321-0090 « 
Winnetka, Village Carpets (847) 446-3800 MARYLAND: Baltimore, Floors Etc., (41 } © Bethesda, Carpet Palace, (301) 718-0020 MASSACHUSSETTS: 
Hanover, Colony Rug Company, (800) 458-4445 * Wellesley, Faber's Rug © 235-5996 NEW JERSEY: Cherry Hill/Berlin, Kepple's Carpet, 
(888) 609-8686 * Middletown, Quality Carpet & Interiors, (732) 219-9339 * Su )iscount Carpet One, (908) 273-0220 NEW YORK: Mount Kisco, 


D'Agostino Carpet (914) 666-5403 ¢ Syosset, Country Carpet & Rug, (516 GINIA: Alexandria, Carpet One of Alexandria, (703) 370-0000 











1880's Double Butcher Block - Length 79”, Depth 28”, Height 60” 


OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES LTD.. YORK, ENGLAND 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
Tel: 1-800-360-6283 
876 DAVIS DRIVE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30327 * Fax: 404-250-6283 
TUB Twenty-Fifth St. SF, CA, 94107 5 Also available through Architects and Designers 


Please send $10 for a copy of our full colour brochure 
Tel. 415.642.6440 Fax. 415.642.6410 


www.thebutlerandthechef.com 
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A complete selection of London's finest gas-fueled firebaskets 
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wood like herself, should be 
floors for given a chance oy LL 
35 years. 


But not right now. | 
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Traditional New England floors made from native woods. 


Call for your free brochure or sample kit. 


1-800-595-9663 


STODDARD, NH e SINCE 1966 www.wideplankflooring.com 
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If you have job openings and would 
consider hiring a person who is deaf-blind,} 
please call the Helen Keller National | 
Center and speak with the vocational 

coordinator at 1-800-255-0411 ext. 300. 
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using brass, ste« lack or bronzed finishes. 111 Middle Neck Road, Sands Point, NY 11050 
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Regional Offices: i 
AVAILABLE THR« ESIGNERS Atlanta ¢ Boston ¢ Chicago « Dallas « Denver ¢ Kansas City 
re vo San Diego ¢ New York ¢ Seattle * Washington, DC 7 


*Operated by Helen Keller Services for the Blind. 
reEL. 888-636- 1. Design: Grey Healthcare Group, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10011 
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LA POSADA DE SANTA FE 





tinued from page 222 

rned to Germany to acquire a wife; 
e former Julie Schuster bore her hus- 
and seven children. Staab in turn built 
is bride what was, when conipleted in 
882, Santa Fe’s most imposing residence, 
three-story, mansard-roofed mansion. 
Luxuriously finished, the house be- 
lame the city’s social hub. But Julie 
taab suffered behind the glamorous 
acade. Plagued with chronic depression 
ind a husband remembered as “a terri- 
le tyrant,” she disappeared from soci- 
ty after an 1891 trip to Germany. Five 
ears later, when she mysteriously died 
t age fifty-two, locals gossiped that 
uring those final years her husband 
ad kept her locked in her room. 

After Abraham Staab’s death in 1913, 
is heirs sold the house, and sometime 
the 1920s the distinctive third story 
as destroyed in a fire. The proper- 
y was acquired in 1938 by a Kansas City, 
issouri, developer enamored of the 
dobe Revival movement, who clad the 
1ouse in adobe-like stucco, added an- 
aexes and converted it into a guesthouse 
lubbed, after the Spanish word for inn, 
a Posada. During the early 1940s doz- 
ns of adobe-style casitas were built in 
e orchard behind the house. Initially 
ented out as apartments for visiting 
rtists, the casitas soon facilitated La 
Posada’s next incarnation, as a funky, 
lightly shabby motor hotel. Through- 
put all the changes Julie Staab refused to 
ove on; for decades La Posada staffers 
nd guests have reported manifestations 
anging from inexplicable cold drafts to 
lly embodied apparitions. 
Olympus Real Estate Corporation 
acquired La Posada in 1997 and turned 
o the Santa Fe—based firms Lloyd and 
Tryk Architects and Zimmer Hundley 
Associates to upgrade the property to 
uxury status. “The key question was, 
ow do we get the automobile out 
bf the compound?” says Zimmer. “You 
ould pull your car right up to your ca- 
sita. If we couldn’t get the cars out, 
othing else would work.” A new park- 
ng garage allowed the designers, with 
e help of the landscape architecture 
firm Design Workshop, to replace the 
driveways with a tracery of stone paths 
interlaced among fountains, lawns and 
flower-sprinkled terraces. 
The real trick, however, was in recog- 

mizing and reconciling the disparate 
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cultures that contribute to La Posada’s 
polyglot character. “We were trying to 
re-create an authentic sense of place, 
not create a stage set,” Zimmer says. 
The Staab house was restored, and the 
few remaining antiques were repaired. 

The potentially jarring transition to 
the adobe style of the attached restau- 
rant and lobby was finessed by furnish- 
ing the later additions in the Spanish 
colonial style, emphasizing a baroque 
solemnity that pairs well with the origi- 
nal house’s Victorian formality. The 
Spanish colonial theme is restated more 
casually in the updated casitas, where 
the adobe walls and hand-hewn cedar 
vigas contribute to a rustic charm that 
the design team accented with local folk 
art and fabrics splashed with warm 
southwestern hues. 

To evoke the oldest tradition on the 
site, the designers relied on the com- 
plex’s most contemporary structure. The 
Avanyu spa (avanyu is a Native Ameri- 
can word for “plumed water serpent”) 
stands directly opposite the Staab house, 
at the heart of the compound. It has the 
same adobe-style exterior as the other 
buildings, but the interior is volcanic 
stone, with a waterfall as its focus. The 
spaces have a meditative quality that re- 
flects, Zimmer suggests, the serene spir- 
ituality of the pueblo cultures. 

Remarkably, the sum of all these parts 
is a cohesion that goes beyond mere 
style. “As busy as the streets are in 
downtown Santa Fe, we wanted people 
to come into the walled compound and 
feel a calmness, the sense that they’ve 
arrived at a unique place of rest and re- 
generation,” says Zimmer. 

And how does the transformation sit 
with the spectral Frau Staab? Most of 
La Posada’s staff insist her spirit still in- 
habits her oft-requested second-story 
room, moving furniture, disabling elec- 
tronic keys and occasionally tipping over 
a glass of wine in the bar just below. 
“She’d never had a minibar in her room 
before,” says Bea Wolfe, until recently 
La Posada’s director of marketing and 
sales. “One day we unlocked the door 
and found everything from the minibar 
on the floor.” But, Wolfe adds, for the 
most part Julie Staab’s haunting has been 
gentler and less persistent than before 
the renovation. “We think that’s because 
she’s happy with what we’ve done.” 0 
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The Washington Design Center Fall 
2000 Design House, Private 
Rooms of Washington, features 
10 rooms created by prominent 
DC-area designers. Private 
spaces of the Washington power 
elite, from a venture capitalist’s 
bedroom to an Embassy Row 
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THE CARENAGE BAY 


continued from page 215 
landmark, a stone church that had been 
transported from England one hundred 
and thirty years ago. 

If the church is English traditional, the 
style of the rest of the new village might 
be described as tropical eclectic. “It’s im- 
portant for an architect to give the right 
answer to what people want,” says Ferrari. 
The right answer for a resort with many 
faces, as he calls it, was not one but a 
whole series of answers, ideas borrowed 
from every warm country in the world. 
From Italy itself came the inspiration 
for the piazza and the salmon-colored 
buildings that surround it, home to 
shops, a reception center, a health club 
and one of Carenage’s four restaurants. 
Carib, Mexican and Amazonas influences 
contributed to the Beach Club’s design. 

What makes Carenage unusual is not 
one or two buildings but many buildings, 
the “huts,” as Ferrari calls them, in which 
the guests reside. Spread out in a wide arc 
at the head of the bay—guests travel in 
their own golf carts—the 178 units range 
from studios to two-bedroom cottages. 

Like the Beach Club, most cottages 
have peaked roofs, sixteen to twenty 
feet high, with dormers. Ferrari’s wife, 
Roberta, who runs a decorating busi- 
ness in Milan, did the interiors, which 
feature outsize wicker sofas and chairs, 
rugs made of coconut fiber or cotton, 
draperies from India and Mexican tiles 
that bear intricate designs, a phantas- 
magoria of flowers, leaves and smiling 
suns and moons. 

If anything is the trademark of Care- 
nage, it is color—inside and out. And not 
just one color, but many colors, all warm. 
Some of the villas are canary and some 
are mustard; some are beige and some 
are apricot. And a few are mustard and 
apricot, a combination that is surpris- 
ingly pleasing. Even Canouan’s new air- 
port terminal, the first thing visitors see, 
was touched by the Carenage paint- 
brush: bright yellow for the building 
itself, red for the roof. Canouan Inter- 
national also now boasts perhaps the 
only purple control tower on the planet. 

A resort with a soul, Korach calls Ca- 
renage, and if the Italians transformed 
Canouan, Canouan also le/t its happy 
mark on the Italians. “Sometimes the ex- 
perience was devastating, but in the end 
you forget all the bad things,” says An- 
tonio Ferrari. “I have my heart here.” 
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continued from page 230 
room. The shelves are lined with well- 
read great books; location and family 


photographs; and a complete set of 


scripts from the films Redford has 
starred in or directed, three dozen by 
the latest count. 

“When I was house hunting,” says 
Redford, “I realized that I had to face 
west, toward the sunset. Turning my 
back to it made me uneasy. But I love 
the balance between the tremendous 
openness of the living space and the in- 
timate scale of the private quarters.” 

As it happens, the penthouse has four 
spectacular, terraced exposures, but the 
rooms in the east wing are definitely in- 
ner sanctums, darker and richer than 
the rooms with a park vista. Redford 
told Clodagh to “think of Moorish opi- 
um dens” when she was creating his pri- 
vate suite: “I want a place where I can 
get lost in my dreams.” 

One of Clodagh’s signatures is the 
poetic interplay of the sumptuous and 


“Just as your art draws 
on your life, a home 
should be a distillation 
of your own memories 
and experiences.” 








the elemental. In the master bedroom 
and its adjoining study, formerly a solar- 
ium, she mixed voluptuous draperies of 
bronze silk taffeta and armchairs uphol- 
stered in indigo velvet with doors of 
burnished steel, a bath clad in fossilized, 
oolitic limestone, an antique writing 
desk and club chairs in vintage leather, 
swagging the doors to a private patio off 
the study with a princely Mughal tapes- 
try. But the ensemble, like Redford him- 
self, radiates something defiantly austere. 

The Irish are a tribe of storytellers, 
perhaps because they are also a tribe 
of exiles. Stories are born when a pas- 
sionate attachment to one’s native place 
coincides with an equally passionate 
reverie of escape from it. This pent- 
house was designed by an expatriate 
for a nomad, and while the ancient sol- 
dier who slept on the terrace certainly 
wouldn’t recognize his old campsite, his 


ghost would probably feel at home. 0 


~ our minds, but ate loved it.” 





continued from page 239 i 
beautiful but small, a virtually unfur-/i'} 
nishable space, ’ Snyder says. “About all qs 
you can do with it is carve out niches for! 
statues of the four seasons. The palm) In 
trees seemed a lot more fun. I was cer-) i 
tain Mrs. Araskog would think we'd lost}it! 
Horce 
The effect is fun, yes, but not self4p! 
consciously hip. “I’m a true traditional-}ivi 
ist, and so are the Araskogs,” says Snyder, jek, 
who has opened a New York City office 
and plans to launch a collection of furni-/is 
ture reproduced from masterful Regen-)! ae 
cy and Empire examples. “Someone elseiit!! 
might have interjected a Lucite table 1 
into this place, but I knew that it wasn’tiil’! 
something they would respond to. Nori! 
is it something I’m comfortable doing.”/ale 
Instead, the designer took spiritual/tim 
direction from La Fiorentina, the sto-/itg 
ried villa in the south of France that be=)ii; 
came famous in the 1940s, thanks to theititt! 
aesthete-author Rory Cameron and his fail 
mother, Enid, Lady Kenmare, and again} the 
in the 1960s, when Billy Baldwin resign 
vamped it for its new owners (see Archi-\siin 
tectural Digest, January 1999). “Fioren-%th 
tina was so easy and stylish and simple) ites: 
Snyder says. “My clients have a similarly)te ci 
relaxed approach to life. They like beau-) Th 
tiful things but not priceless things.’4ai:| 
Indeed, as Jessie Araskog adds, “As dfunit 
longtime corporate wife, I’m practical. pli 
never want anything so precious I can’#alpr 
use it or replace it easily if it gets broken. athe 
The couple also liked Snyder’s deter-fa be 
mination to consider their life history asreen 
he developed the décor. “Rand’s and my) The 
families are Scandinavian, originallythe« 
which explains all the blue,” says Jessieftolin 
Araskog. Even the exterior of the house! rez 
—pale, ‘blush- beige stucco, French-bluet 
shutters—recalls the look of one off hs 
the couple’s favorite getaway spots, thiplat, 
Hotel du Cap in Cap d’Antibes. ete a 
Mornings find Jessie Araskog linger lu 
ing in the master bedroom, whose dusty iti p 
blue palette is toughened with blacl|hes| 
accents like Chinese lacquered cabinet fire, 
packed with blue-and-white porcelain te a, 
Itis her favorite spot in the house, whiel Miri ; 
she realized on her first day in residence fe tt 
Waking to the second-story vista of Lak ith 
Worth stretching miles into the distance" of 
she immediately called Scott Snyder # he 
congratulate him ona job well done. “In Ming 
ona cruise,” she told him, delighted. “Am Men ) 
I don’t want to ever get off dhs boat.” E ittle, 
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¥ for people to enjoy unobstructed views 


bf sunsets and crashing waves and the 
factile sensations of wind and spray.” 
Indeed, the angled rooms and sharp 


“prow suggest that Erickson has fired 


An arrow toward the ocean, using the 


he : “ive, se 
orced perspective of the infinity-edge 


fool | ii dilipeenia 


bool to accelerate its passage. Wall and 
yoid alternate to evoke a cave in the 
ock, comfortingly solid in back and 
rillingly open in front, and the ocean 
yista is terminated by the misty outlines 
?pf neighboring islands—Molokai, Lanai 


af nd Kahoolawe. 


1 


The main level comprises an expan- 
ive living room, flanked by a terrace 
and an open-sided lanai with a dining 
fable and a barbecue, a kitchen and an 
timate library. A bridge leads back to 
he guest suite above the garage. The 
iving room and the upstairs master 
yuite/study are shaded by angular, boldly 
rantilevered concrete roofs. The edges 


pf these decks are chamfered to achieve 


graceful profile and reduce their bulk. 
Jnframed glass walls eleven and a half 
eet high slide back to open up the long 
ides of the living room, obliterating 
e divide between indoors and out. 
The architects designed the cabinets 
nd a banquette, which reduce movable 
rniture to a minimum. Five tons of 
mplifiers, speakers and other sound 
nd projection equipment are concealed 
nm the three levels of the house. Movies 
‘fan be projected on a large, retractable 


-ycreen in the living room. 


The house is energy efficient as well. 

he central staircase serves as a passive 
tooling tower, evacuating warm air, and 
»reezes off the ocean provide natural 
ir-conditioning. The lower roof decks 
re landscaped with drought-tolerant 
lants, which reduce glare off the con- 
trete and add to the insulation. Surfaces 
‘of aluminum and concrete do not re- 
uire painting and are termite-proof. 
hese features make the house a model 

or year-round living and underscore 
jhe architect’s understanding of the 
pirit of place. “Most of my houses 
jre tranquil and orthogonal,” observes 
‘ thur Erickson. “Here, the frozen en- 
_yrgy of the lava and the kinetic energy 


¥ pf the surf had to be matched by some- 


hing dynamic, and the various ele- 
ments of this house, such as the jutting 
antilever, express that.” 0 








continued from page 269 

The library, which according to Cou- 
turier was conceived as “the retiring 
place of a lady who is, like Maryann, 
both strong and feminine,” has metal 
bookcases of Couturier’s design (they 
are filled with volumes on French cul- 
ture and history); a bolder red, black 
and white palette; a Jean-Michel Frank 
vanity desk. Despite its stylish ban- 
quette, O’Donnell’s study, by contrast, 
is not at all a retiring place but the com- 
mand center of an entrepreneur’s work 
life. The walls (by Paris again) have 
vivid motifs; the arms on the late-eigh- 
teenth-century chair are winged and 
seem ready to take flight at any mo- 
ment, the computer screen shines with 
a steady blue glow, night and day. 

O’Donnell’s retreats are her bed- 
room and the screening room (the lat- 
ter, like the guesthouse, has a separate 
entrance from the main house). For the 
master bedroom, Couturier settled on 
a palette of blue and white, because 
he perceives the views in Los Angeles 
to be bluer than most and because “I 
envisioned a serene place in which 
Maryann might meet the day.” The 
screening room, conversely, is “all about 
staying inside and not opening win- 
dows,” he says. “Everything in it is 
inward-turning, cushiony, protective 
and protected. 

“This house, like many of my best 
projects, was very much about discov- 
ery,” Couturier remarks. “Maryann and 
I traveled to Paris and visited antiques 
dealers, galleries, museums. Together 
we learned about style, people, design- 
ers, history. The education was impor- 
tant for her, and it was important for 
me. It’s the way I like to be with clients. 
It makes waking up in the morning 
worth waking up; if it were just about 
filling your bank account with money, I 
would be a banker. 

“You create a house,” Robert Cou- 
turier continues. “You create a feeling 
you want, and you bring as much of the 
client as you can into the process. After 
a while the project becomes theirs. The 
house is no longer just a storyboard. It’s 
a drama. It’s a heart, a brain. It’s where 
the client lives; it’s not just a place 
where she opens the doors and hangs up 
her clothes. There’s something very hu- 
man about that process, human and sus- 
taining on all sides.” 0 
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continued from page 252 

cal-style moldings, sets the tone for 
the rest of the house. “It’s an enormous 
hallway, and I wanted to give it some 
interest,” he says. 


In the living room, Easton lined 


the walls with a lime-yellow strié linen. — 


To bring texture to the room, he ges- 
soed the woodwork. The living room is 
sixteen by twenty-seven feet, and the 
focal points—a bay window and a fire- 
place—are on the same side of the 
room. “The challenge was how to con- 
vey, in such a long and narrow space, a 
sense that the furniture is dancing, so to 
speak, around the room,” says Easton. 
He made a seating arrangement at each 








Not only was Easton lucky 


A i 

has, as Easton says, “a little verve., 
Verve is not a word that initialli) 
comes to mind when one views th! 


library for the first time. A “serious}. 
early-eighteenth-century tapestry com}, 


mands one wall. The shelves are lined, 


‘with artfully arranged leather- bount 


books. There are English Rococo gil} 
mirrors at each end of the room and 


| 


grand brass William IV chandelier. Yel 


the library is cozier than it appears. “I 
acts as a sort of living room and is use 
more often than any other part of thi} 
house,” 
warmth is the natural pine panelin| 
that was polished to a low sheen. Thi} 


| 
to have clientson — 


says Easton. The secret to it} 


| 


) 


the same wavelength, but best of all, the interior | 
was still a shell when he arrived. 


end, with a third one close to the fire- 
place, which is the first area one sees on 
entering the room. 

When it came to choosing furniture, 
the clients were active participants. “We 
traveled to Europe together innumer- 
able times,” recalls Easton. “We bought 
pieces in France, Belgium, England and 
even Sydney. Some of the carpets were 
made in Portugal. The travels, the influ- 
ences and the craftspeople all made an 
interesting web.” 

The variety of pieces in the living 
room does indeed make the room 
dance. There are painted English Re- 
gency tables and French bergéres, and 
a red-japanned bureau-secretary is a 
striking accompaniment to the lively 
red-and-yellow palette. “The clients 
weren’t so concerned with buying im- 
portant pieces,” he explains, “although 
there are some. They were more in- 
terested in finding things that were 
pretty, decorative, charming, and to 
have something you don’t usually see 
in Mexican interiors.” 

The dining room is painted deep 


salmon, with the paneling several 
shades darker. Salmon .; an Easton fa- 
vorite. “It’s a strong color but soft 


ne ough that you can live with it for 
12 time.” The colors also 
ct the couple’s lifestyle, which 


rich 


honey-colored wood produces a gloy, 
that is intensified by the terra-cott 
red, cream and touches of olive gree: 


ml 


| 


( 


| 


im 
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in the fabric and the carpet, which Eas}, 


ton designed. 


Although Easton is meticulous abou, 


re-creating period rooms, he never sae 
rifices comfort. This is particularly tru 
of his bedrooms. “I usually make a lot ¢ 
pieces for bedrooms because of people: 
needs,” he says. In the master bedroom 
he designed an English-style cabinet fe 
the television and books. He also made 

pair of night tables. Easton kept the tw 
guest bedrooms simple by using glaze 


chintz and bamboo furniture. “I thin}, 


the bamboo looks natural in a Europea 
kind of way.” 

This was not the first time Easton ha 
worked in Mexico. As in the past, on| 


of his great pleasures was workin} 
with Mexican craftspeople, who did a} 
the exterior stonework and the garde 


sculpture and built the outdoor furni 
ture. “There’s an innate sense of artistt 
about their work,” he observes, “wheth 
er they’re carving stone, making furn 
ture, printing fabric or painting.” 


Enthusiastic clients, a marvelous cl } 


mate plus first-rate craftspeople with a 
instinct for beauty and an unerring ey} 
for detail: David Easton could scarcel 
have asked for more. 0 
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LONE STAR LIVING 


mtinued from page 259 
ons why,” says Flato. “For instance, to en- 
ance the art and dignity of bathing, one 
Jhust immerse oneself in an inordinate 
ount of water, which is why the tuh is 
on feet long. You could teach a small 
ild to swim in it.” Originally, the owner 
anted a concrete tub, because cowboys 
ke baths in concrete horse troughs, “but 
e ended up with plaster that looked 
ke concrete but was easier to spread.” 
His philosophy of washing didn’t 
op there. “The notion evolved into 
house for bathing, which eventually 
ncluded a laundry,” says Grable. “Final- 
7 we said, ‘Let’s add another room and 
make this a guesthouse.’” The building 
pens up onto springs that well from 
| sixty-foot cliff behind the house. “He 
»ved it—the outdoor shower, the vi- 
al link with the springs. You turn 
Finety degrees from the shower and 
ou’re on the same axis as the fire- 
lace, also creating a relationship be- 
een fire and water. 
“The interaction with our client was 
credibly intense,” notes Grable. “We’d 
o on to other things until we’d hear 
Yom him again, when he’d want some- 
Jhing else done. It looks like we had this 
eat master plan, but actually, we were 
Fished out little pieces at a time.” 
) The kitchen, for example, was not to 
Je touched. Eventually the owner gave 
Hh, and the architects created “what 
The house had never had: a long, open 
orch extending from the kitchen, with 
huge fireplace at one end,” says Grable. 
hereas the original house was de- 
gned to escape the landscape, this big, 
Vutdoor living space with a barbecue 
ery much embraces it.” 
The interiors of the spring house, 
eanwhile (and not surprisingly), are 
by the owner,” Grable says with a 
Yhugh. “He considers Donald Judd a ge- 
jus for the way the artist pared things 
own. Our client has an eye for propor- 
Jion: The furniture, the art—they’re ex- 
ctly where he wants them.” 
Throughout the house are examples 
}f Stickley furniture, which the owner 
)dmires for their “simple lines, based on 
hings built by hand for the common 
an,” says Grable. 

When it came to lighting, the owner 
Was equally adamant, basing his concept 
Jor illumination on the kerosene lamp. 

The light level should never exceed the 


glow of a kerosene lamp, because he 
doesn’t want light to interfere with the 
sky and stars at night,” Grable explains. 

Once his living quarters were com- 
plete, the owner turned his attention to 
shelter for his horses. “The man truly 
understands the equine mind and social 
order,” says Grable. “Polo ponies have a 
hierarchy and need to herd together.” 

Toward that end, the client, Flato, 
Grable and associates Brian Korty and 
Joseph Benjamin came up with barns 
that have no walls. Two such barns are 
near the polo field and have twelve stalls 
each, housing twenty-four horses. “The 
lucky ones, those who perform and be- 
have, have earned the right—like war- 
riors in battle—to be there,” says Grable. 

“Horses only seek shelter when it 
rains or is too hot, so the barn roofs 
are like large sombreros for the stalls,” 
the architect continues. “The horses 
can also stand up and communicate 
with horses in another stall. It was as if 
we were creating a dorm for athletes.” 

He pauses. “Everything here is an ex- 
pression of the owner’s way of think- 
ing—that the barns stand alone, which 
has strong historical roots and is very 
Juddesque, if you will, in terms of its 
minimalist appearance.” 

And what is a barn without its own 
signature furniture? Working with their 
client, the architects developed saddle 
racks that roll around, with storage for 
brushes, hoof-picks and topical medi- 
cine. “When you take the saddles off the 
horses, nothing touches the ground,” 
explains Flato. “Just like in the house, 
the owner wanted everything in the 
barn to have this incredible order, and 
yet it’s in harmony, not only with na- 
ture but with how it has to function.” 

“We experienced both exhilaration 
and exhaustion working on this proj- 
ect,” admits Grable. “If you’ve been out 
on the ranch for three days, you feel like 
you've worked for a week. He’s all about 
working—and working hard.” 

Not to mention being in control. “Yet 
when he sees that you get it,” explains 
Ted Flato, “he’s very trusting and moves 
quickly.” John Grable adds, “Besides 
a searing intellect, he has a tremendous 
wit and love for life. Our client just leaves 
nothing to chance.” The architect chuck- 
les. “As he always used to say, “The road 
to simplicity is very complicated.” 
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continued from page 278 

A portrait by Mary Cassatt provides 
an opportunity to mention the accom- 
plishments of women. “It’s a subject 
that interests me very much, since I 
have two teenage daughters,” he says. 
“Another painting, The Last of the Race, 
shows the plight of the Native Ameri- 
cans. It may be my job to brag about 
America, but it adds integrity if I point 
out the failings as well.” 

Portraits of past ambassadors and 
presidents give him the chance to talk 
about great men and their achieve- 
ments. “And their vanities, as in the 
flattering double portrait of Roosevelt 
and Churchill,” he adds. “Roosevelt said 
that picture meant that history would 
remember them as they really were. 
Wishful thinking, since they both look 
ten pounds thinner.” 

The ambassador has a special fond- 
ness for one painting in particular, 
Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of John Adams, 
the first American ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s. “I see that picture 
on my way out the door, and I know that 
no matter how tough my day, his was 
probably worse.” 

The Laders worked with Shore to 
hang the pictures thematically—Ameri- 
can Impressionists in the drawing room, 
presidents in the central hall. Then the 
house was back in shape to do the job 
for which it was intended—to entertain 
and to help people meet. 

The layout has always been right for 
entertaining. Barbara Hutton’s archi- 
tect, Leonard Rome Guthrie, designed a 
central hall, with interconnecting re- 
ception rooms on either side. Each room 
has two or three doors, which enables 
guests to circulate and meet the people 
the ambassador hopes they will meet. 

Introductions are the job of every 
ambassador, but to Ambassador Lader 
they have always been a happy compul- 
sion. “Ideas alone get nowhere, and 
relationships can be little more than 
networking without ideas,” he says. “But 
ideas and relationships together | 
power. If two people who + 
plish something ne\ 
tunity is lost. They c 
house is a bonus; it bri: 
what we can do.” 

The house also plays an 
behind-the-scenes role for th 
can ambassadors. Senator Georg: 
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ell used the house as neutral territory 
for the Northern Ireland peace talks in 
1999. The various sides could meet, dis- 
perse to different parts of the house, 
then meet again. The ground rules were 
that dinner conversation would avoid 
politics. When someone mentioned 
opera, someone else offered that Pucci- 
ni was fine but that the music was always 
the same—he felt he’d heard it all be- 
fore. “Sounds like you guys to me,” said 
Mitchell. “That certainly broke the ten- 
sion,” says Lader. “And the talks were a 
little easier because of that.” 

There are formal gardens close to the 
house, then what seem like boundless 
lawns that blend into Regent’s Park be- 
yond. The trees are magnificent; those 
planted by visiting presidents or ambas- 
sadors represent their home states. 
President Clinton planted an Arkansas 
water oak, Ambassador Lader a South 
Carolina hornbeam. There’s even a 
putting green, the ambassadorial flag 
flying from the pin. These twelve and a 
half acres are the second-largest private 
garden in London. Only those at Buck- 
ingham Palace are larger. 

The land was once Henry VIII’s roy- 
al hunting grounds; early in the nine- 
teenth century John Nash’s grand plan 


William Haines gave 
these rooms taste; it’s 
still there. 





for developing London included the 
layout of Regent’s Park. Decimus Bur- 
ton designed the site’s original house, 
which was begun in 1825. After a fire, it 
became so dilapidated that Barbara Hut- 
ton felt no qualms about tearing it down 
and building the Georgian-style house. 
During the war the house was used by 
the Royal Air Force, and the house, like 
the rest of London, suffered. When she 
returned after the war, the desolation 
“Tutton saw there decided it. The next 
v she offered the ninety-nine-year 
vn Estate lease to the United States 

lar, on condi- 
official resi- 
ibassador to 


nt for one d 


it be used a 


j 


he Am 


happier times. 





A suite on the top floor is for the Laders) 
daughters, Mary-Catherine, who attend; 
an English day school, and Whitaker 
who goes to London’s American School 

A second-floor sitting room is Lind; 
Lader’s office, which she uses for over 


“seeing the residence and for her worka 


president of the Renaissance Institut 
The Laders founded the institute, ai 
the weekends they have organized haw 
been attended by Nobel laureates, thy 
Clintons and other leaders in many 
fields, and their families. | 

Ambassador Lader is acknowledge 
for his exceptional interest in meetin 
and talking to British people. A a 
day could include two breakfasts, a lune 
several receptions and a dinner. 

He goes to them all, and he says, 
eat for my country—then I walk it off. 
In weekend-long segments he has walkei 
the length of Britain, from Cornwall t 
Scotland; and he recently finished walk 
ing coast to coast. He stops to chat alon, 
the way, and locals think he’s a tourist. 

“After fifty or sixty miles of walla 
the tub at Winfield House makes Bar 
bara Hutton’s marble bath my favorit! 
room in the house,” he says. 

Before Ambassador and Mrs. Lada 
moved into Winfield House, they wor 
ried it would be like living in a museum 
It isn’t, but just in case, they promise: 
their daughters a dog. “The catch wa 
that rooms like these don’t need a pup 
py, they need a well-trained dog,” th’ 
ambassador explains. “Someone told u 
about a school that trains guide dogy 
Occasionally they have one that’s beau 
tifully trained but just doesn’t settl 
down to serious work.” ; 

They got the dog, but they had to b 
approved first. Ambassador Lader dul 
appeared before a committee. “Do yo 
own your own house?” they askec 
“No.” “Do you rent your house?” “Soi 
of.” “How many rooms do you have? 
“Thirty-six.” “Where is this house? 
“Central London.” “Ah, but our dog 
need room to run—how large is yo 
garden?” “Twelve and a half acres.” 

At that point the committee sense 
there was something more that the! 
should have asked in the first place. 

Winfield House is unique, and wit 
this restoration, it is now ready to cor 
tinue representing American amba! 
sadors in London for years to come. E 
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You'll breathe easier. 


Your trees will clean the air and 
return pure oxygen. More trees means 
breathing relief for all of us. 


Animals need trees. 


AMERICAN FORESTS’ Global ReLeaf projects 
restore forests, sheltering and nourishing 
wildlife, from bears to bald eagles, 
salmon to salamanders. 
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car and home. 


It’s easy! 
Planting trees with 
AMERICAN FORESTS 

is Just a phone call— 
or a mouse click—away. 


Every dollar plants a tree. 
Call 800-545-TREE now. 


Plant 25 trees for $25 and receive a personalized 
certificate for you or your gift recipient. 
Call now or plant trees online at 
www.americanforests.org. 
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